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royal commission on labour. 


PART I. 


Letter from Mr. S. LaU, I.C.S., Joint Secretary, Boyal Commission on LaUur 
in India, to dll Local Governments and Administrations excluding the North-West 
Frontier Province and Baluchistan, No. L.G.-5 (1), dated the 7th Ayril 19S0. 

Tho Royal CJommission on Labour is about to complete the first stage of Its 
enquiry and the Chairman and Members feel that, wlule Local Governments and 
others have taken great care and trouble in the preparation of memoranda and 
written statements, which have proved invaluable, tbe information evoked by 
the list of subjects circulated last year is in certain directions haraiy sumcienfc 
to enable them adequately to discharge the terms of their reference. Ihey would 
be greatly obliged, therefore, if tho Local Government could supplement tneir 
evidence in two respects before tho Commission completes its enquiry next cold 
weather and commences tho writing of its report. 


2. Tho Commission is required by its terms of reference to enquire into and 
to report on the standard of living of the workers. A full discharge of _ this 
part of its reference would involve tho collection and preparation of statistics 
based on family budget enquiries on a scale which has so far been attempted only 
in a few centres such as Bombay, Sholapur, Ahmedabad, and Rangoon. No 
adequate statistics of the kind are available in regard to other important centres. 
It has therefore been decided to lay the position before Local Governments and 
to ask for such data as it may be possible to provide by the commencement of 
ae-xt cold weather. The decision as to the material which can bo produced in 
the time must rest with tho Governments concerned and this letter is to be 
regarded in the light of a supplementary questionnaire asking for information 
ii' regard to the standard of living of tho workers. Tho Commission does not 
wish to prescribe any particular procedure for securing this information but it 
feels that it may bo helpful if Local Governments are given some indication of 
the lines upon which, in the opinion of the Commission, a useful enquiry, prac- 
ticable within tho time, could bo undertaken by Local Governments. 


3. The Commission fully appreciates the fact that a full enquiry on the 
lines of those recently conducted at Ahmedabad and Rangoon is out of the ques- 
tion within the time available, more e.specially as such an enquiry would neces- 
sitate considerable preliminary training of staff. Failing a comprehensive 
enquiry, whose results would be subject to scientific statistical treatment, the 
Commission would welcome the collection of particulars indicated by the schedule 
enclosed in regard to typical working class families, which would be useful for 
purposes of illustration when they come to report on matters referred to them. 
Tho object is to secure information regarding some poorer working families 
in order to supplement tho information that the Commission has gained as a 
result of its tour. On a number of occasions questions have been put to 
industrialvworkers designed to elicit information of the type contemplated in the 
•schedule. But it is not easy in such matters for a large body -like the Commis- 
sion to obtain particulars of value or to test the information supplied, and in 
any case tho time at its disposal during this winter’s tour has been insufficient 
to obtain all the information it would like to have in this direction. . The Commis. 
eion is therefore anxious to secure through the agency of the Local Governments 
•evidence of the sam8_ character as it might itself have secured if it had had a' 
much longer time at its disposal and had been able to obtain from a number of 
vutnesses information of a somewhat intimate character regardinrr their manner 
of life. ° 

11 ^' enquiry will depend on the accuracy of the "information 
•cpUect^ and the _ representative character of the families .selected for investiga- 
tion. The Commission, therefore, attaches greater importance to quality than 
° j / pro-rided_ care is exercised in obtaining repi'^sentative samples. The 
method of sampling is of the greatest importance and the smaller the number of 
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budgets collected the more dependent is the result on the judicious selection 'ol 
the sample. The Commission therefore suggests that the selection of families- 
should be made on some systematic method of sampling to be determined after 
a preliminary survey of the field. The Commission realises that a choice may 
have to be maCs between adequate illustration of the conditions in a narrow 
field and random instances drawn from a larger population and it takes the view 
that the results are more likely to be valuable if the workers belong to one 
typical establishment in a single industrial centre, or at most to a few establish- 
ments rather than to a larger number of widely separated centres and industries. 
Further, the chances of securing representative budgets would be very much 
greater if the enquiry is restricted to the poorer working class families. Wage 
rates differ in the various parts of the country and it is 'difficult to name a 
uniform figure as the family income limit above w’hich the Commission does not 
■wish to go but generally it would prefer budgets of families whose combined 
income is not above Es. 50 per mensem. 


The Commission trusts that the Local Government, if suitable information 
is not already available to them, will find it possible to conduct an enquiry on the 
lines suggested and to furnish the results to the Commission appending such 
notes as they may think fit to indicate the manner in which the enquiry was 
conducted, the method of sampling adopted and any conclusions which they may 
have drawm from its results. The Commission understands that some enquiries 
of the kind have been conducted by University professors, economists and social 
workers. There is, of course, no objection to the utilisation of non-official 
agencies for the purpose of assisting in this enquiry. It is hoped, ho'wever, that 
every effort wdll be made to see that the information furnished is as accurate as 
possible and based on actual facts. 


5. Another matter in which the Commission is anxious to enlist the co- 
operation of the Local Government in securing additional information is in 
regard to the factories which are not governed by the provisions of the Indian 
Factories Act. These factories come under the following two categories 

(1) factories using power but employing less than 20 persons at one timej 

(2) factories and workshops not using power. 

The Commission wull have to consider to what extent it is desirable to bring 
these establishments under official control, and for this purpose it is anxious to 
obtain fuller information than it has hitherto received. It would therefore be 
glad if the Local Government^ould. help in this matter by furnishing particulars 
regarding the industries 'tvhich are being carried on in unregulated estab- 
lishments, the number of such establishments, the numbers of men, of women 
and of children employed in them, tHo-oonditions-under^hich they are employed, 
with particular reference to their earnings and hours of work, the minimum ages 
of the children in employment and the effect which employment has on their 
health. In regard to factories using power but employing less than 20 persons 
information is also desired as to whether, owing to lack of proper precautions 
foi the fencing of machinery, the workers are exposed to any undue risks. The 
information required need only deal with — 


1(a) factories using power and employing 10 or more persons on any one 
day in the year; 

(&) factories and workshops not using power and employing 50 persons or 
more on any one day in the year; and 

'(c) smaller factories and workshops engaged in any particular industry 
which in the aggregate employs a considerable number of hands. 

The Commission would also be glad to know what additional staff the Local 
Government consider would be required for the inspection of each of these 
classes. 

6. The Commission realizes that the above requests for additional informa- 
tion will involve a considerable amount of trouble to the Local Government, but 
it feels that, in view of the importance of the subjects with which they deal and 
the incompleteness of the information which has so far been obtained on them, 
it is necessary to obtain further information. * » « « * 
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. SCHEDULE. 

Standard ol Living. 

(Mote. Information is required on the heads given below only in regard to 

' a small number of representative working class families in important 

industries and plantations whose total family income does not exceed 
Es. 50 a month.) 

(J) Indasf.xal^eutre or ^plantation.— 

Name of the- head of the family — 

Eeligion and caste — 

Province and district of origin — 

Cause of migration — 


(2) Size and composition of family : — 


i 


Numbers 


^ Ages of 

Relationship 
to the 
head of the 
family. 

Men. j 


I 1 

Boys. 1 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

' — ■ ' ■■ ■ 1 

Wage-earners . 

Dependants residing 1 
with wage-earners. 

Dependants residing 
elsewhere. 

1 

1 



> 

i 




Note . — Persons under 15 should be treated as boys or girls. 

(3) Extent of literacy — 

(4) Regularity of employment of wage-earners — 

(5) Normal monthly family income — 


(a) 

Occupation of each wage- 
earner. 


Men • 

. 1. 

2. 

3. 

\fomen . 

. 1. 
2. 
3. 

Boys . 

. 1. 
2. 
3.* 

Girls 

. 1. 
2. 


3, 


Monthly 

wages. 


Es. 


Monthly 

overtime 

pay 


Additional 
earnings, 
if any, 
with 
Source. 


Rs. a. p. 


Es. a. p. 


Total. 


Rs. a. p. 


Total amount of family income . 


. Rs. 


(a) Occ«2jat(on.— The description of the occupation should be as definite as 
possible. Thus cotton mill -worker is too general. The particular 
. occupation should be specified, for example cotton weaver or cotton 
spinner, or again, not mechanic but fitter, blacksmith, etc., whatever 

it IS. >11 
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(6) Normal monthhj expenditure of family on 

(i) Food, (jiving quantities of principal articles of food consumed in a' 
month and cost of each— 

(ii) Clothing — ■ 

(iii) Rent — 

(iv) Fuel and lighting— 

(v) Household requisites, e.g., utensils, etc.— 

(vi) Miscellaneous expenditure including — 

(a) Remittances to dependants living in the village— 

(t) Travelling to and from place of employment — 

(c) Medicine and medical fees — 

'(d) Drink and drugs — 

(e) Tobacco and pan supari — 

(/) Religious observances, feasts and festivals — 

(y) I’aymcnts to provident fund, trade union or co-operative society — 

(h) Amusements and recreation — 

(i) Education — 

(;) Interest on debt — ■ 

(7) indebtednesa — 

(i) E.xtent of indebtedness — 

(ii) Causes. To what extent duo to expenditure incurred on — 

(a) Festivals — 

(b) Marriages — 

(c) Funerals— 

(d) Sickness — 

and (c) Unemployment — 1 

(iii) Rate of interest; Is’aturc of security on outstanding loans; Tora's of 

ro-payment — 

(8) Housing — 

(i) Description of dwelling; materials used in construction — 

(ii) Landlord* — 

(iii) Distance from place of work — 

(iv) Number of rooms occupied by family and approximate dimensions of 
each room — 

(v) Dimensions of veranda, if any — 

'(vi) Water-supply — 

(vii) Sanitation — 


Letter from. Mr. B. Lall, I.O.S., Joint Secretary to the Jtoyal Commission on 
Labour in India, to the Secretary, Hailway Department (Dailway Board), Simla, 
No. L.0.-5 (1), dated the 7th April 19S0. 

I am directed to enclose a copy of the letter No. L.0.-5(l), dated 7th April 
1930, addressed to local Governments and Administrations, excluding the North- 
West Frontier Province and Baluchistan asking for suppleniontary information 
on certain matters. The Commission would bo_^ad if the Railway Board, could 
assist in the enquiry into the standard of living of the workers by ^ collecting 
a number of representative family budgets of tho poorer classes of railway em- 
ployees on the lines suggested in paragraphs 2-4 of tho enclosed letter. 


*Staio whether Government, Municipal, Employer or Private Landlord. 
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A-.— LOCAL GOVERNMENTS. 

L— GOVERNMENT OF LIADRAS. 

Prelace. 

Pirfc I of this Memorandum contains the statistics required by_ the 
Hommission on Labour regarding the standard of living of industrial workers 
S“qu°ry was entrusted to llr. Gray, O.B.E, I-C-S., the Commissioner of 
Labour. The manner in which the enqmnr was conducted and the method of 
sampling adopted are detailed in the explanatory note attached. The Govern- 
ment of Madras are unable to draw any conclusions from the results of the 
eiiauin' which was necessarily limited in scope and in intensity by the shortness 
of the time within which it had to be made. The remarks of the enquirer on 
page 11 of the Memorandum as to the difficulty of obtaining accurate answers 
about expenditure deserve notice. 

Part n of the Memorandum deals with unregistered factories and the labour 
employed in them. 


Part I. 

Explanatory notes regarding statistics collected about the standard of living of 

industrial workers. 

In selecting the method of collecting these statistics nnd the agency to be em- 
ployed, the considerations mentioned in paragraph 4 of the J oint Secretary’s letter 
No. L. C. 5 (1), dated 7th April 1930, have been kept in mind. Tlie enquiry has 
been limited to the textile industry in Madras City and Coimbatore (three mills in 
each centre) and to a few of the larger concerns in the printing nnd the book-binding 
industry in Madras City. These industries employ a substantial proportion of the 
industrial workers in the Presidency. The industries are concentrated in a compact 
area and the employers’ and employees’ organizations concerned were considered 
likely to be helpful to the investigating staff. Other industries such as rice-milling 
in Kistna, East Godavari, West Godavari, Guntur and Tanjore, and brick and 
tile-making in Malabar and South Kanara, employ a considerable proportion of the 
industrial labour of the Province, but they are too scattered to be suitable for an 
enquiry which had to be carried out within a short time. As the two Railway 
administrations in the Presidency conducted their o%vn separate enquiries, no 
attempts have been made to include railway workers within the scope of the enquiry. 

2. As regards the agency for the collection of the statistics the Personal Assistant 
to the Cliief Inspector of Factories, Madras, and the Inspector of Factories, V 
Circle, Coimbatore, were chosen as investigating officers. No other suitable agency 
was available and a temporary untrained staff would have been useless for the 
purpose. The employers were asked to give these officers such information as 
they had readily available and were prepared to place at their disposal, e.g., parti- 
cular of pay, overtime wages, etc., of the particular persons selected bs’^'the in- 
vestigating^ officers for the purposes of their enquiries, to enable these officers to 
check the information obtained from the workers. TI)e assisfanco of tho Trade 
Unions concerned was also invoked. Both employers’ and employees’ organiza- 
tions have been of great help to the investigating officers. 

3. It was hoped that the University Professor of Economics might be able to 
give some useful information. But it has been found that although he and his 
students have been attempting an intensive slum survey for special areas in Madras 
City and in that connexion have investigated family budgets in those areas, tho 
investigation was of the nature rather of a poverty survey than of an investigation 
into the standard of living. Tho family budgets were collected for all houses in 
certain areas without reference to the particular nature of the wage-earners’ em- 
ployment. So no attempt has been made to make use of his enquiries. 

4. ^e following instructions were issued to the investigating officers by the 
Commissioner of Labour in the collection of the statistics : — 

It is proposed to conduct such an enquiry as is contemplated by the Eoya 1 
Commission, in respect of the textile industry in the Madras City and Coimbatore 
^hree ^IIs in each centre) and in a few of the larger concerns in the printing and 
book-binding industry in the Madras City. It has been decided to employ the 
personal Assistant to the Chief Inspector of Factories and the Inspector of 
bactones, V Circle, for collection of the information necessary for the prepara- 
tion of tho ‘memorandum to the Royal Commission. 
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The industrial concerns to which it is proposed to confine the investigation are : 

For Madras— The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills and the Jladras United 
Spinning and Weaving Mills, for the textile industry. Messrs. Hoe and Co., the 
Government Press, and the Methodist Press, for the printing and book-hindin" 
industry. ° 

For Coimbatore. — The Coimbatore Spinning and Weaving Mills, Coimbatore, 
the Mall Mills, Coimbatore, and the Kaleeswarar Mills, Coimbatore, for the textile 
industry. 

The employers have been asked to give the investigating officers such informa- 
tion as_ they have readily available with them which they are prepared to place at 
their disposal, e.g., particulars of pay, overtime wages, etc., of the particular persons 
selected by the investigating officers for the purpose of their inquiry, to enable 
them to check the information obtained from the workers. The assistance of the 
Trade Unions concerned, viz., the Madras Labour Union and the Bucldngham and 
Carnatic Mills Employees’ Unions for Madras and the Coimbatore Labour Union 
for Coimbatore, has also been invoked and if, as is hoped, they are willing to assist 
in the inquiry, they might depute one or two of their office-bearers or members to 
accompany and assist the investigating officer in his enquiry. The investigating 
officers ^viil keep in as close touch as possible with the employers and Trade Unions 
concerned. 

As only a comparatively small number of family budgets can bo collected in 
the time and with the staff available, the method of sampling is of the greatest 
importance. The follo'wing method should be adopted. The pay sheets or lists of 
employees maintained in the factories arranged in separate lists for each department 
or in one general list for the whole factory should be taken and every ‘ nth ’ em- 
ployee in serial order in the list selected for investigation. The value of ‘ n ’ will 
depend on the total number of families in the particular concern which the investi- 
gating officer thinks he will have time to deal with. Before, however, selecting 
every ‘ nth’ employee in this list in this way, all 'employees whose emoluments 
exceed Es. 50 per mensem should be scored out and the remaining names treated 
as one continuous series. It will no doubt be found on enquiry that in the case of 
some of the employees selected by this method of sampling the total family income 
exceeds Rs. 60 — if so, the schedules need not be filled in for such families unless the 
excess above Rs. 50 is very small (say Rs. 5).” 

5. Supplemental instructions were issued to the investigating officers regarding 
the preparation of a covering note to accompany the schedules filled in by them 
and regarding the method of analysing the statistics. These supplemental instruc- 
tions were as follows : — 

“ The following instructions are issued to the investigating officers regarding 
the analysis of the statistics collected in the schedules which they have filled in. 
Investigating officers should state the particular industry or industries and the 
names of the concerns to which the schedules which they are submitting relate. 
They should also. indicate briefly the nature of the assistance which they have re* 
ceived in filling up the schedules from employers and from organizations of employees. 
They should also indicate clearly the method adopted by them in making the en- 
quiries necessary for filling up the schedules. They should explain briefly the exact 
method they have followed in selecting samples for investigation. 

They should also state in the covering note how manj' budgets they have col- 
lected (for Madras — for each of the two main industries in regard to which he has 
made investigations, viz., textile and printing and book-binding). It should also 
be stated how many of the schedules have been rejected on the ground that the 
information is unreliable and the total number left (in the case of Madras City, for 
each industry) should be stated. 

In the covering note the information contained in the schedules should bo 
analysed in the various ways indicated below. (In the case of Madras, these 
analyses should of course deal separately with the schedules relating to the em- 
ployees in the textile industry and employees in the printing and book-binding 
industry). In the first place, the budgets or schedules should be analysed so as to 
show the number and percentage falling within the following income groups : — 

(1) Below Rs. 20 I (3> Rupees 30 and below Rs. 40. 

(2) Rupees 20 and below Rs. 30. | (4) Rupees 40 and above. 
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In determining whether a family falls within a particular income group the 
total earnings of the family ns indicated in item 5 of the schedules should be taken 
into account The table should be in the following form : — 

Number of family budgets by Income groups. 

Number of family 

Income groups. budgets. Percentage to total. 

Below Rs. 20 . . . 

Rupees 20 and below Rs. 30 
Rupees 30 and below Rs. 40 . 

Rupees 40 and above . 

Total . 


Tliese and all subsequent instructions relate of course only to the schedules 
which are accepted ns more or less reliable. Those rejected as unreliable need not 
be submitted and should not find a place in any of the analyses mentioned in these 
instructions. 

The families for which schedules are submitted should also be analysed so a*? 
to show the percentage (for each industry) of (1) Hindus, (2) Muhammadans,' and 
(3) Christians. 

The next analysis which should bo made is intended to indicate the number of 
pei'sons in the family bj' income groups. Tlie form should bo ns follows : — 

Number of persons in the family by income groups. 


1 

Income groups. 

« 

Persons living in the family. 

Dependants 


Men. 

Women. 

Children 
under 16. 

Total. 1 

living away 
from the 
family. 

Total. 

Below Rs. 20 , , 

Rupees 20 and below 

Rs. 30. 

Rupees 30 and below 

Rs. 40. 

Rupees 40 and above 

1 




1 

! 

j 

i 

1 


Total 

1 

1 






The next analysis is intended to show the nifmbor of wage-earners in each income 
•group. The form in which the analysis should be made should be ns follows : — 

.Analysis of all families by income groups according to number of wage-earners. 


1 

Income groups. 

1 

Niunber of families with 


One 

wage* 

earn- 

er. 

Two 
wago- 
earn- , 
ers. 

Tliree 

wage- 

earn- 

ers. 

Four 
wage- 
earn- , 
ers. 

Five 

wage- 

earn- 

ers. 

Six 

wage- 

earn- 

ers. 

Seven 

wage- 

earn- 

ers. 

Total. 

Below Rs. 20 

Rupees 20 and below 
Rs. 30. 

Rupees 30 and below 

Rs. 40. 

Rupees 40 and above 

1 


i 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 


All incomes ... 





1 




Percentage to total . 
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The next analysis which should be made is intended to indicate the average 
family income arranged according to income groups. Tlie form should bo as 
follows : — 


Income groups.' 

Number of 
families. 

Total income. ^ 

! 

Average income. 

Below Rs. 20 . 

Rupees 20 and below Rs. 30 . 

Rupees 30 and below Rs. 40 
Rupees 40 and above . . , 




All income groups . 

- 

i 


The next analysis is intended to show the average expenditure of families 
arranged according to income groups. The foian should be as follows : — 


Income groups. 

' 1 

Number of 

Total j 

Average 

families. 

expenditure. 

expenditure. 

Below Rs. 20 . 

Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 , 

Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40 . 

Rupees 40 and above . . , 


1 

- 

All income groups , 

( 





If possible the infonnation in the schedules should also be analj'sed so as to 
show the group percentage expenditure of families by income groups. Tlie form 
should be as follows : — 


Group percentage expenditure of families by income group. 



Monthly family income. 

All 


Below 
Rs. 20. 

Rs. 20 and 
below 
Rs. 30. 

Rs. 30 and 
below 
Rs. 40. 

Rs. 40 and 
above. 

incomes* 

Number of budgets 

Pei cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Food .... 






Clothing 






• • • • 






Fuel and lighting . 






Household requisites . 






Miscellaneous Expendi- 
ture . . , 






Total 

100 

100 

100 


100 
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It is desirable to ana^'se the information rcpardinp: irdcbtednrfs so as to show 
the extent of indebtedness in terms of months’ jjay acoordirg to inrcrre giovps and 
the causes of indebtedness as indicated in the schedules. Forthi.^pmpc.'^etho fol- 
lowing forme should be used : — 


Inooine groups. 

Humber of 'families 
not indebted. 

Number of families indebted. 

1..] 

Total indebted 'and 

not indebted. 

Percentage -o’f in- 

debted to total 
number of faiailio^. 

Under three 

months’ pay. 

eS 

O Pd i 

m* 

' © <2 
® o 

£ S 

Six to twelve 
months’ pay. 

f 

o P 
o 

o S 

o 

S «) 

H 

d 

o 

o . 

s. 

CQ 

43 

> s 

o 

Total indebted. 

Below Es. 20 . 
Kupees 20 and below 
lis, 30 

Rupees 30 and below 
Rs. 40 

Rupees 40 and above 

All income groups 

Percentage of total 

i 




i 





i*-'^ 

I 






1 

1 

1 

I 



- 




1 

1 


! 

Nmnber of families whose indebtedness is mainly due to 

Income groups. 

Festivals 

1 

Marriages. Funerals. 

> 

1 Sickness.^ 

1 Un- 
emploj^- 
1 ment. 

Miseel- 
la noons. 

Below Rs. 20 

Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 
Rupees 30 and below 

Rs. 40 . . . 

Rupees 40 and above . 

1 

1 1 





All income groups . 






Percentage of total . 





! 



Although no tabular form can be prescribed for the analysis of the information 
in the schedules regarding the rates of interests charged on loans a general statement 
may be made in the note indicating the prevailing rate or rates (in the case of Madras, 
for each industry separately). 

It should be stated in Ihe covering note (in the case of Madras, separately for 
each of the two industries) how many’ of the families to which the schedules relate 
are housed in buildings o'wned by (1) Government, (2) Municipality, (3) the em- 
ployer, and (4) private landlords. This information should be given separately 
for each income group. Information should also be given separately for each 
income group about the average number of rooms in which the families live. Tlie 
foim should be ns follows : — 


1 

Income groups. 

Number of families whose houses are owned by 

Average 
number of 

Govern- 

ment. 

Munici- 

pality. 

Employer. | 

t Private 
landlords. 

rooms per 
family. 

Below Rs. 20 

Rs,' 20 and below 

:• 

• • 

.. 

• • 

• • 

Rs. 30 






Ns. 30 and below 

* * 





R's. 40 






Rs. 40 and above . 

•• 

• • 

« • 

• » 

• • 

All income groups 

•• 

4 • 

•• 

1 

• • 
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6. In accordance with the above instructions the investigating officers have 
submitted along with the schedules they have filled in, a covering note and also a set 
of tables analysing tlio statistics contained in the schedules. These covering notes 
and tables ore submitted*' along with the schedules to wliich they relate, 

7. It will be seen from the explanatory covering note submitted by the Inspector’ 
of Factories, Coimbatore, that he at first misunderstood the instructions regarding 
the method of sampling. He has accordingly submitted the schedules filled in by 
him in two lots, the first lot relating to families selected by him in accordance .with 
a method of his own indicated in his cox'ering note, the second lot selected in ac- 
cordance with the method of sampling indicated in the above instructions, 

APPENDIX I. 

LtUerJrom Mr. O, P. Fernandez, Personal Assistant to the Ohief Inspector of Factories, 
to the Commissioner of Labour, dated Madras, the 26th September 1030, 

I have the honotir to submit below a report on the enquiry conducted by me 
into the standard of living of industrial workers in the city of ^ladras. 

The enquiry was limited to the employees 
(a) in the prinitiug and book-binding industry in the following concerns ; — 

(1) Government Press, Jfadras, including the branches at High Court and 

Mount Road. 

(2) Hoe and Company’s Press in Stringers Street. 

(3) Methodist Press, Mount Road. 

{b) in the textile industry in the following concerns — 

(1) The Madras United Spinning and "Weaving Mills Company, Limited, 

Choolai, otherwise luiown as Choolai Mill. 

(2) The Buckingham Jlill, Porambur. 

(3) The Carnatic Mill, Perambur. 

Tlio officers in charge of tlicso concerns and in tlie case of Buckingham and 
Carnatic Mills also one of the Directors of Messrs. Binny and Company (Madras), 
Limited, the Managing Agents wero intoiwiewed by me. The scope and purpose 
of tho enquiry was explained to them — their co-oporation requested and the preli- 
minaries settled. All those officers, it must bo stated, received mo cordially and 
readily assured mo of their willingness to give all the help tliat they could to facili- 
tate the enquiry. Pay sheets, particulars of regular wages, and overtime earnings 
wore obtained from them whenever necessary. In tho three mills specially, figures 
for pay and overtime for the six months ending May 1930 wore worked out and 
furnished to mo and in tho Buckingham and Carnatic Mills particulars of foodstuffs, 
clothes, loans, etc., obtained from the Mill Co-operative Stores were also given. 
This work must have entailed considerable labour and my thanks are due to tho 
Managers and clerks concerned, for this valuable information. 1 was moreover 
allowed in all the concerns to conduct inj' oncpiiry during working hours : this pri- 
vilege was of groat benefit to mo ns otherwise it would have been impossible to com- 
plete the budgets in tho limited time at my disposal considering that tho routine 
inspection and office work had also to be attended to. Tlio Overseer at the Gov- 
ernment Press, tho Manaaor at tho Jlothodist Press and the Accountant of Hoe and 
Co., helped me in filling up tho budgets. In tho Buckingham and .Carnatic Mills 
tho schedules wero made out in tho presence of a representative each, of tho Buck- 
ingham and Carnatic Labour' Union both employed in the respective Mill offices. 
Two representatives of tho Madras Labour Union were present at tho enquirj’- con- 
ducted in tho Choolai Mills. These persons or helpers, I may call them, liavo been 
in close touch with the workers who wore examined and needless to mention, their 
presence and co-operation was indeed an advantage to the investigator. 

Tho normal monthly income not having been defined, considerable difficulty 
was experienced by me at tho outset in selecting persons eligible for the enquiry. 
The difficulty arose specially in the ease of piece-workers and persons accustomed 
to draw overtime alloivances ; for the total monthly income was found to vary 
in the case of such persons and with tho approval of tho Commissioner, the pay 
sheets for May 1930 were taken as a basis to’ work upon.' Persons not employed 
within the moaning of section 2 (2) of tho Indian Factories Act wore excluded from 
the enquiry. Clerks, attenders and peons in tho tliroe proisses were eliminated 


♦Appendices I and II. 
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«nd in Jlic Mills. clerlsS, wntcl.men, Ronirioa, peons, ofl'ice boys, meRsenRers, nH''ntl. 
rjN hnUt liners, buildinp coolies, both tempornry nnd permnnent, were Rimi.nrly 
omitfed Tiio enquirv nns tborcforc limited to inclusln'nl norl.ers coming under 
tbo onemtion of Die Jiidinn Fnetorics Act. All persons who-c emoluments exceeded 
T?«. 50 per mensem in the montb of 'SUy 10.10 were next excluded nnd Ibc remaimnp 
nnmes nrrntigcd in n cord iniions series for cneb concern. .Snmplcs m orc then Bcicctcd 
bv the '■Till method explained in the instructions issued by the Commissioner of 
Labour. Biidccts v. ere liowcver not filled in for those persons among llioso .samples 
wliose joint family income was later on found to exceed Ks. 5.'5 per mensem. 

As staled before, the enquiries wore conducted by mo at the ofllce.s of the scvcrnl 
coneerns in Iho presence of responsible persons well known to tbo samplers. Mo.st 
of tlio witnesses nro illiterate persons with no clear idea of figures, sizes, diincnsion.s, 
etc., and tbo information given by tlicra nnd incorporated in tho schedulc-s is neces- 
sarily subject to liinilation.s ; Bpeci.ally' so, ns 1 had no time to inako bouse to boiiso 
en(|uirio.s nnd test such information. Tlio figures relating to earnings may bo said to 
bn fairly reliable particularly in tbo mills wlicrc averages botlj for wages aitd overtimo 
wore obtained and made u.so of except in Die cases of additional sources of incomo 
other than regular wages, where Die amounts had to bo estimated approximately. 
3’hc expenditure side too was also checked to some extent in the case ot textile 
workers in tho Buckingham nnd Carnatic Mills where tho p.articulnrs of fcodstufl.s 
taken were available. IJvery witness was invariably asked wbetber bis normal 
incomo was Biifllcicnt 1 o meet his expenses and whetlicr lie was able to save anything. 
Very fen* of them liowovcr wore prepared to admit that sa^^ngs could be effected 
when this was really so nnd it was apparent all throupliont that the witnc.‘=sc.s weio 
labouring under tho impression that some benefit would nccrtio to them out of tbi-s 
<'nquirj' and that it would be worih their while to exaggerate particulars relating 
to the expenditure side. It will be conceded that the extensivo method of collect- 
ing budgets cannot bo satisfactory when witnesses arc imbued with such erroneous 
ideas nnd wlicn tho glamour of a Boyal Commission on Labour is still in tho air. 
An oflleini liowovcr tael fully lie may got about, is moTCovor bound to at 1 met atten- 
tion and also creale suspicion in the minds - of the workers. It thercfoio seems 
to rno that a true idea of how much an industrial worker canis from various sources 
besides bis motiDiIy wages, if any, nnd bow much ho ncfunlly spends out of hi.s 
gross earnings on ossentinls nnd non essentials, can only he pot by tho intensivo 
mcDiod pur.sncd (to use a colloquial phrase) “ on tho cpiiet ” by .social workers well 
known to and inlimntcly neqnninlcd witli the fnmilic.s under observation. 

Fifty-five budgets'^ in all were collected by mo for Iho printing nnd hook-binding 
industry. ^ Four of those were rejected as they wore obviously uiirelinblo and ono 
was sot aside ns it was of an odd type. 

In tho textile industry 81 schedule.s were filled in but (wo rejected ns (hoy wero 
also of tho odd typo, I'.e., singicmen without families. 

Tlio textile budgets* may bo said to bo 8 ufricientl 3 - ropresontntivo but the printing 
budgets* cannot be considered to bo so ns (here arc quite a largo number of print- 
yig presses in Madras. It ma>’ bo that worse conditions prevail in tJicm. Kven tlicn, 
Dio textile indnstrj’ appeam to be llio more hicrntive to Die industrinl worker. 
J'or m this indnstrj- onlj* 7'0 per cent . of (he budgets fall iu the below Bs. 20 group 
a.s ngauisi Dio fourteen per cent, of Die printing trade. 

• .stntcmonl.s T-‘l nnd P-1 (appended) it is seen Dial worltcrs’ families 

m Madras have sc.irccl.v nn.v dependants living awn.v from the fnmilj'. 'Jlii.s would 
Die.se fnmilic.s Jinve practicatlj* Fettled down hero and lost touch 
'n' *1 ^ tbc.v cannot nfiord to support dependants residing el.sewhero. 

Jtie latter reason was mentioned in manx- eaFcs during the enqnirj*. It would nli o 
appear that the ax-ornge textile woiker supjiorls a comparntivelv bigger family 
within Dio same income grtnij>s. - cc 

Stntnr,aU/t^ T-,5 nnd P-S. — Income hn.s been construed ns earnings orLing from 
*'i'^l"ding p.ax’ nnd ox’crtime either on piece-work or on a monDilv’ bn.sis. 

- naitional earnings sneli ns rent.s, produce from liuids.coiix-crted into mon-w, etc., 
.res been shown scpnrntolx- in the colnmn prox-idsd for it. IVorkm.en’s earnings 
,i'^ nionfhlx' account Jinvo been shown sepr.ratelx' n.s it peemed to bo 

rmlc n-liethcr a woman doing pettx- trade such ns Sf'lling rice eakis, oppams, 
could bo called a xuigo-cathbr in the .*"eiise the columns provided for 
tins purpoio would imply. ' 


• Xot printed. 
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It will bo sesn (1) that ono wngo-earnor in the family is more \isual although 
his wages are supplemented by the additional earnings of womenfollc in the family, 
(2) that two wage-earners are fairly common in the “ Tls. 40 and above ” group 
in both the industries and aetua'lly predominate in the 30-40 group of the textile 
industry. This may be attributed to the custom of joint families or close relations 
living together prevalent among Hindus. 

Stalemanta T-6 and P-6 . — This does not call for any comment except the first 
income group. The average income is more or less the same in both the industries. 
Some occupations in the printing trade such as coolie, compositors, wheelers, appear 
to be poorly paid. The same remark applies to boiler coolies and throstle siders 
in the Choolai Mills. In some cases, however, the low figure is explained by the 
fact that the wage-earners are young persons who have not yet attained full earning 
capacity. 

Statements T-7 and P-7 . — This may be read vdth statements 6. As already 
indicated, figures for the expenditure side could not be checked or tested in the 
case of the printing ti’ade. It is pretty clear that they have been exaggerated as 
the average expenditure in every case and the average for the whole industry, 
exceeds the corresponding figures for the average income. This is however not the 
case with the textile industry where figures appear to be more satisfactory. The 
lowest group of course spends more than the income but other groups seem to be 
within limits. Regarding the printing trade, figures would show that the families 
in all the groups would be constantly borrowing or in debt in order to keep them- 
selves going— a proposition which economists would tell us cannot be accepted as 
true. It may be that the samples in the printing trade have told me what they 
would like to spend or perhaps what they actually do spend during the few days 
after pay day but it is doubtful if the same standard of living is kept up during the 
whole of the month. 

Statements T-8 and P-8 . — A study of the textile table may be interesting. More 
than half the expenditure of the families is on food — the percentage expenditure 
on this item appear to decrease with increased income. The miscellaneous column 
is fairly high, this includes items such as intei’est on debt, drink, education, medicine 
and medical fees, tobacco and pan-supari and above all on festivals on which con- 
siderable sums are spent in Hindu families. It was observed that medical facilities 
such as MUl, Corporation or Government dispensaries are being fully availed of. 
Similarly very little in general was being spent on schooling of children on account 
of the free elementary education provided by the Corporation and on a smaller 
scale by the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills. 

Statements T-9 and P-9 and T-10 and P-10 . — Indebtedness appears to be very 
high, 96 per cent, of the total number of families in the printing trade and 87*35 
per cent, in the textile industry being indebted to some degree or other. Debts 
are incurred mostly on account of marriages and funeral rites. In the textile 
industry a column has also been provided for liabilities mainly due to “ insufficient 
income to support family ”. Items ■which do not come under the usual headings 
or when the debt is due to more than one cause, are classed under miscellaneous. 

Twenty-five per cent, of the loans in the printing trade and 7 • G per cent, in the 
textile industry are borrowed from co-operative societies. Hand loans are very 
common. The usual rates of interest are as follows : — 


Printing trade. 


Textile industry. 


Co-operative societies 
On jewels. . . . 

On pro-notes . • . 

Hand loans ... 
On mortgages of property . 


9‘J per cent. . . 

Varies from 9 to 36 per 
cent., usually 27 per 
cent, -with Marvadis. 

Common rates 12 to 18 
per cent., rarely goes up 
to 24 to 36 per cent. 

J and 1 anna in the rupee. 
36 and 72 per cent, very 
common. 


121 per cent. 

Varies from 27 to 36 per 
cent. 

Common rates 12, 18, 24 
and 36 per cent. 

36 and 72 per cent, com- 
mon. Rarely goes up to 
(144 per cent.). 

12 to 18 per cent. 


Statements T-11 and P-11 . — In the income groups below Rs. 30 most of the 
families live in single rooms. Persons in the prhiting trade usually live in the City 
itself while textile workers reside in the suburbs of Madras within a radius of four 
to five miles 
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Families owning superstructure are Adi-Dravidas who usually live in huts 
built on rented plots belonging to private landlords. A few caste famUies own 
houses and house-sites in the suburbs where land is comparatively-cheap. One 
noticeable feature is that caste Hindus who reside in Madras usuaUy do so in crowded 
houses where three to seven families usually share different portions of a single 
building pajdng rent to a common landlord or to the main tenant or lessee of the 
house. It would appear that overcrowding with its evil effects is unavoidable in a 
aocial arrangement of this kind. 

Enclosure to Appendix I. 

( 1 ) 


Statements relating to the Textile Industry. 
Statement T-1 — Budgets filled in and rejected. 

Number 

Name of concern. 

The Madras United Spinning and Weav- 
ing Company, Limited (Choolai 

Number 
filled in. 

Number 

rejected. 

available for 
enquiry; 

Mill) 

19 

2 

17 

Buckingham Mill ' . . • • 

31 

• • 

31 

Carnatic Mill ..... 

31 

• « 

31 

Total . 

81 

2 

79 


Statement T.-2. — Classwar analysis of budgets. 





Number of 


Class. 



family 

budgets. 

Total. 

Hindus — 





Caste Hindus — 38 . . . 

« • 

» 

j 09 

87-35 

Adi-Dravidas — 31 . . 

• • 

• 

Muhammadans . . 

• • 

• 

C 

7-69 

Christians .... 

• • 

» 

4 

6-06 


Total 

• 

79 

100-00 

Statement T.-3. — Number of family budgets by income groups. 

Income groups. 



Number of 

Percentage 



family 

to 

Below Rs. 20 . . , , 



budgets. 

total. 

• • 

• 

6 

7-6 

Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 . , 

» • 

• 

26 

32-9 

Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40 . 

* » 

• 

24 

30-4 

Rs. 40 and above ... 

^ • 

• 

23 

29-1 


Total 

• 

79 

100-0 


Statement T.-4. — ^Number of persons in tho family by income groups. 


Income groups. 

Persons living in tho family. 

Dependants 
living away 
from the 
family. ^ 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children 
under 16. 

Total. 

Below Rs. 20 

1-67 

0-83 

1-83 

4-33 

1 

4-33 

Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 , 

1-31 

1-50 i 

1-96 

4-77 

0-ii 

4-88 

Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40 . 

1-79 

1-88 

2-33 

6-00 

0-08 

6-08 

Rs. 40 and above . , 

2-61 

2-09 

2-62 

7-22 

1 * * 

7-22 

Total 

1-86 

1-73 

2-23 

6-82 

0-06 

6-88 
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Statement T.'O. — Analysis of all families by income groups according to numbe 

Trage-oarnors. 





Number of families witli 




Income groups. 



Wnge-earner(s) . 



Tota 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

y 

I 6 

7 


Below Rs. 20 

• . 

4 (n) 

2 

• . 

• . 

. . 

, • 


Rupees 20 and be- 


21 {b) \ 







low Rs. 30 . 

• • 

4 


• • 

• • 



Rupees 30 and be- 
low Rs. 40. 

i 

13(c) 

10 (rf) 

1 

1 

, , 

.. 


Rupees 40 and | 


4(c) 

13(/) 1 






above 


4 

2 i 




All incomes . | 


42 

29 

0 

o 

! •• 



Percentage to total 

1 

1 • • 

‘ 53-2 

3C-7 

7-G 

2-5 

i '• 


1 1 

f 

1 

per 

cent. 

1 

pei’ 1 

cent. * 1 

per 

cent. 

1 

per 

cent. ! 

1 i 

I 

1 

I 

, , ( 

sr 

ii( 


(a) One family gets help from relation. 


{b) Three families have additional income cither from land or from&Jaj 
carried on by woman, E t] 

(c) Five families have additional income such ns rent, help from , 
from patty trade carried on by women. 


(d) One family gets additional income from rent. 

(e) One family gets Rs. 20 additional income by the sale of butler-mP^*^ 
(J) In throe families women earn by petty trades. 


relations 


Statement T.-G. — Avarags family income arranged according to int 



Number of 

Total income. 

AveraJ,!-. 

Bsl 

Income groups. 

families. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Below Rs. 20 . 

. 0 

98 

12 

0 

1 fj^xtiie 

Soient 

2G|iing3 

Rupees 20 and below Rs. 30 

2G 

662 

12 

0 

„ 30 and below Rs. 40 

. 24 

837 

2 

0 

34|us. 

„ 40 and above . 

. 23 

1,0G8 

13 

0 

4g\ the 
Aery 

'■ ■ ..ft * 

All income groups . 

79 

2,CG7 

7 

0 

33| 


Statement T.-7. — Average expenditure of families arranged aceoi-dirp 

groups. 

Number of Total Average 

Income groups. families. expenditure, expenditure. 


Below Rs. 20 . 

Rupees 20 and below Rs. 30 
,, 30 and below Rs. 40 

„ 40 and above 

All income groups 





Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

• 

• 

G 

110 

1 

0 

IS 

5 

6 

• 

• 

26 

G7o 

3 

0 

25 

15 

6 

• 

• 

24 

7S7 

4 

0 

32 

12 

10 

« 

• 

23 

1,002 

10 

0 

43 

9 

G 


• 

• 79 

2,575 

2 

0 

32 

9 

7 
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■ ,, - income 

— " — ■ Mwthly j'amily income. 



Income groups. 


O "3 

i.a 

•3 4> 

e-s 

3 .S 


Below Rs. 20 

Rupees 20 and 
below Rs. 30. 

Rupees 30 and be- 
low Rs. 40. 

Rupees 40 and 
above. 

All income groupsj 

Percentage of 
total number 
indebted. 


.2 >> 


2 

11 


* 

b i 

V 

1 

05 



c3 

a 

A 

4-> 

1 




P4 

rT^ 1 
'tc ■ 

i C 

1 O 

1 

1 

c 

o 





F3 

1 « 

1 

1 

1 

6 


o 

44 

fO 

o 1 

s 

o 

O 

s 

Cl 

• 00 
, rH 

1 

o 

-p 

1 

! 

1 CO 


o 

.s 

'S 

o 

4^ 

CO 

c 

o 

N 

• p-4 

a 

04 

1 g 

1 o 

C5 

Oj 

44 

O 


13 ; 
10 ' 


10 


30 


21 



10 


12-65 


145-57 120-69 


12-05 I 1-27 


6 

21 

23 

19 


1-27 


69 


87-35 



Per 


cent. 

6 

100 

26 

80-77 

24 

95-83 

23 

82-61 

79 

-- 


100-00 


Statement T.-IO.— Causes of indebtedness according to income groups. 


•NTiimber of families whose indebtedness is mainly due to 


Income groups. 1 
i 

Festivals. 

1 

3rar- 

riages. 

Funerals. 

Sickness.^ 

1 

Un- 

employ- 

ment. 

In suffi- 
cient 
income. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Below Rs. 20 . j 


1 

1 

2 

1 

• . 

1 

Rupees 20 and j 


7 


1 ^ 

• • 

3 

7 

below Rs. 30. | 



1 

! 




Rupees 30 and i 

• • 

14 

3 i 

i 2 

• • 

1 

3 

below Rs. 40. 




1 




Rupees 40 and 
above. 

•• 

10 

1 

t 1 

• • 

2 

5 






6 


All income 
groups. 

1 

1 

1 32 

1 

6 

8 

1 1 

16 




11-59 

, 



l-’creentnge of 
total number 
indebted. 

1 " 

! 46-38 

i 

j 

■8-70 

1-45 

8-70 

t 

23-18 
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Statemckt T.-ll. — Housing accomtnodation. 




Number of families whose houses j 
are owned by 1 

Average number of 
rooms per family. 

Income groups. 

Govern- 

ment. 

1 

Munici- 

pality. 

Em- 

ployer. 

Private 
land- 
lords. - 



Below Rs. 20 . 

1 ' 

• • 

• • 

2(0) 

1-33 

Rupees 20 and below 
Bs. 30. 

« « 

• •' 

4 

14(6) 

1 * 42 

(12 families have a 
veranda.) ^ 

Rupees SO and below 
Rs. 40. 

• « 

• » 

1 

15 (c) 

i 

1-33 

(10 families have a 
veranda.' 

Rupees 40 and above • 

1 

1 

« « 

15 (d) 

1-91 

(12 families have a 
veranda.) 

All income groups 

'2 

1 1 

6 

46 

54 out of a total of 
79 or 68 per cent. 


(a) 2 families own. the house or hut. 


1 family owns the superstructure only. 


(6) 6 families own 

the house or hut. 

O 

id 

do. 

superstructure only. 

(c) 5 

do. 

house or hut. 

3 

do. 

superstructure only. 

(d) 2 

do. 

house or hut. 

4 

do. 

superstructure only; 

15 own huts Or 

houses. 

10 own only the superstructure. 


25 phis 54 = 79. 


( 2 ) 


Statements relating to the Printing and Bookbinding Industry. 
STATHitENT P.-l. — Budgets filled in and rejected. 

Concern. 

Government Press 
Hoe & Co.’s Press 
Methodist Press 


Total ... 65 6 50 


Total number Number of Budgets 
of budgets budgets available 
taken. rejected, for enquiry. 

. 27 .3 24 

. 21 2 • 19 

7 .. 7 


Statement P.-2. — Classwar analysis of budgets. 


Class. 


Hindus — 
Brahmans . 
Caste Hindus 
Adi-Dravidas 

l^Iuhammadans 
Christians . 


Number • Percentage 
of family to total, 
budgets. 

per cent. 


2 

43 

3 


48 

NU 

2 


96 

Nil. 

4 


Total 


50 100 
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Statekeni P.-3.— -Number of family budgets by income groups. 


Income groups. 

Number 
of family 

Percentage 

budgets. 

to total. 

Below Rs, 20 • • * 

• . • . • , 

Per cent, 

14 

Rupees 20 and below Rs. 30 

• . • • 20 

-40 

„ 30 and below Rs. 40 

• . . « 10 

.20 

„ 40 and above . 

...... 13 

26 


.Total, . 60 

100 


Statement P.-4. — Number of persons in the family by income groups. 



Persons living in the family. 

toependanfs 


Income groups. 

Men. 

i 


Children 

under 

i 15 . 

1 

Total. 

1 

i ' 


Total. 

Below Rs. 20 

1-29 

1-56 

1-29 

4-14 


4-14 

Rupees 20 and below 

1-66 

1-65 

1-60 

4-70 

0-65 

4-76 

Rs. 30. 

Rupees 30 and below 

1*60 

1-70 

2.”00 ' 

6-30 

0-10 

6*40 

Rs. 40. 

Rupees 40 and above . 

2-08 

1-62' 

1-69 

6-39 


6*39 

All inoomes 

1-66 

1-60 

1-66 

4-92 

1 

0-04 

4-96 

Total . 


1 

1 

1 




Statement P.-6. — Analysis of all families by income gr-oups according to number 

of wage-camera. 


Income groups. 

Number of families with 


• 

Total, 

j 

Wage'earner{s) . 

1 

2 


4 1 

5 

6 

7 

Below Rs. 20 . 

♦6 

2 






i 7 

Rupees 20 and below Rs. 30. 

(a) 15 

(b) 6 



1 

• • 



Rupees 30 and below Rs, 40, 

8 

2 


•• 

• • 

• • 

1 

Hi 

Rupees 40 and above 

(c) 6 

7 



• • 

• 

•• 

1 13 

All incomes . 

34 


•• 

• • 

! 

• • 

60 

Percentage to total 

68 

' 32 

• • 

• • • • 

. . 


BBSS 


♦One family gets help from relation. 

(n) Five families have other sources of income. 

[ (h) One family has other sources of income. 

(e) Two families get help from relations. One, income from land. 

X7.B. Other sources of income in class (2) mean income from lands, from petty 
bazaars or help from relations. 


c 
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SrATEMEKT P.-G. — Avorago family incom3 arranged according to income group. 

Number 


Incomo groups. 

of 

families. 

Total 

incomo. 

Average 

incomo. 



Rs. A. p. 

Rs. A. p. 

Below Rs. 20 • • « ■ 

. 7 

118 14 0 

16 16 0 

Rupees 2,0 and belev? Re. 20 ■ 

. 20 

512 12 0 

25 10 2 

„ 30 and below Rs. 40 

. 10 

340 3 0 

34 0 4 

„ 40 and above . • 

. 13 

013 2 0 

47 2 7 

All incomo groups . 

. 50 

1,684 15 0 

31 11 2 


Statbmeht P. >7.— Avorago oxpondifeuro of families arranged according to jncomQ 



groups. 




Income groups. 

Number 

of 

families. 

Total Average 

expenditure, oxpendituro. 



Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. V, 

Below Rs. 20 • • • 

. 7 

148 14 

0 

21 4 3 

Rupees 20 and below Rs. 30 

. 20 

597 11 

0 

29 14 2 

„ 30 and below Rs. 40 

. 10 

400 16 

0 

40 16 

- „ 40 and above . 

. 13 

G44 10 

0 

49 9 5 

All income groups 

. 60 

1,792 2 

0 

35 13 C 


SiATEMENT P.*8. — Groiip porcoutago oxpondituro of families by income groups. 


Monthly family income. 


1 

i 

Below 
Rs. 20. 

Rs. 20 
and below 
Rs. 30. 

1 

Rs. 30 
and below 
Rs. 40. 

Rs.40 

and 

above. 

All 

incomes. 

Number of budgets. . 

7 

1 20 

1 

10 

13 

60 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Food 

60-07 

64-20 

6G-39 

64-67 

66-24 

Clothing . . 

3-70 

3-78 

4-74 

• 6-08 

4-50 

Rent . . 

13-10 

15-48 

13-34 

11-41 

13-08 

Fuel and lighting 

8-74 

7-42 

8-03 

6-90 

7-62 

Household requisites . 

0-42 

0-54 

O-GO 

0-61 

0-62 

Miscellaneous expendi- 
ture. 

17-97 

18-58 

16-90 

21-53 

19-05 

] 

Total 

1 

100 

100 j 

100 

Wm 

100 
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Statement P.-9.— Extaat of indebtedness in terms of months’ pay according to 

income groups. 



O 

Number of families indebted 


<P 

o 

a 

O 

s 

Income groups. 

m 

o 

s 

c3 

<4-1 

O . 

o 

O rQ 

•SrS 

Under 3 months’ pay. 

3 to 6 months’ pay. 

6 to 12 months’ pay. 

12 to 18 months’ pay. 

t 

1 

o 

s 

Ot) 

u 

0) 

> 

O 

Total indebted. 

, Total (indebted and 
indebted). 

o 2 

'o a 
-o s 

; C«*-' 

•It ^ 

o 

j. 

o s 

© g 

g'S 

*2 

o 

© 





1 

1 

i 

■ 


Per 

cent. 

Below Es. 20 . | 

• « 

3 

4 

• • 

• * 

« • 

B 

7 

100 

Rupees 20 and 

« « 

8 

2 

10 

• » 

• » 


20 

100 

below Rs. 30. 







■1 



Rupees 30 and 

• • 

1 

6 

3 

• • 

• • 


10 

100 

below Rs. 40. 







HI 



Rupees 40 and 
above. 

2 

3 

4 

4 

• • 

• . 

■ 

13 

64-61 

1 

All income groups 

2 

16 

16 

17 

•• 

. • 

'48 

mm 

1 .. 

Percentage of 

1 ^ 

30 

32 

34 

. • 

» . 



• • 

Total. 

( 






S6 j 

1 100 



Statement P.-IO. — Causes of indebtedness according to incemb groups. 



Number of families tvhose indebtedness is mainly due to 

Income groups. 

festi- 

vals. 

Mar- 

riages. 

I 

Fune. 

rals. 

Sick- 

ness. 

tTn- 

employ- 

ment. 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous. 

R^IowRs. 20 

• • 

2 ! 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Rupees 20 tod below Rs. 
30. 

• * 

V 1 

5 

4 

•• » 

4 

Rupees 30 and below Rs. 
40. 

•• 

7 1 

i 

2 

• • 

1 


1 

Rupees 40 and above . j 

•• 

5 1 

1 

3 

4 • 

2 

All income groups 

1 

21 i 

9 

8 

2 

8 


48 

] 



Percentage of total 

^ 

43-76 

I 18-75 

16-67 

1 4-16 1 

! 16-67 


100 
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Statement P.-ll. — ^Housing accommodation — IB Income groups. 



Number of families whoso houses 
are owned by 

Average number of 
rooms jeer family. 

Income groups. 

Govern- 

ment. 

Munici- 

pality. 

Em- 

ployer. 

Private 

land- 

lords. 

Below Rs. 20 

• • 

« • 

• • 

■ 0(a) 

1 (3 families have a 
veranda). 

Rs. 20 and below Rs, 30 

• • 

• • 

« * 


1>5 (10 families 

have a veranda). 

Rs. 30 and below Rs, 40 

• * 

• • 1 

'• 1 


2' 1 (6 families have 
a veranda). 

Rs, 40 and above 

• • 

• • 

•• 

12 (d!) 

2*4 (8 families havo 
verandas). 

All income groups 

•• 

• • 

• * 




r '• 



|porcont. 



(«) 1 family owns the hut and hut,sito. 

(6) 1 family owns the auparatructure built on rented land of private party. 

(c) 1 family owns the housS'and house-site. 

(d) 1 family owns the house and house-site. 


2 own house or liut, 

2 own only the superstructure, 

4 plus 40=50. 


APPENDIX 11. 

Explanitiry Note to ths schciiile’i oj the standard ojliving of worlcere rdnting to the milla 
at Ooimbatore by Mr, M. Krhhnaswami Ayyar, Inspector of Factories, Fifth 

Circle, 

I. The enquiry relates to the three textile mills of Coimbatore, niz.: — (1) Tho 
Ooimbatore Spinning and Weaving Company, Limited, (2) The Coimbatore Spinning 
•and Weaving Company (Mill Mill), Limited, and ^3)The Kalooswarar Mill«, Limited, 
The total strength of the labourers in tho three mills comes to 4,549. Preliminary 
to the selection of families for purposes of enquiry, I %nBited each mill with a repre- 
sentative of the Labour Union and had tho radl books examined with the assistance 
of ths managsr of tho mills concerned. Going through them I prepared a wages 
shset for 103 workers for a period of 12 months from July 1929 to Juno 1930 Tor 
persons whose income the wages register showed did not exceed Rs. 60 including 
the income of ths other wage-earners in tho family' who ate also mill hands. This 
prooedura was followed in regard to my first enquiry wherein tho following factors 
determ'ned the cenpjsitioa of the families chosen': — 

(1) Community. 

(2) District born or migratory labour. 

(3) The wage system (whether monthly, daily or by piecework). 

(4) Composition of the family (whether natural or joint). 

(5) Nature of work. , . 

In so doing T had kept in mind tho instructions contained in paragraph 4 of tho 
letter from the Joint Secretary to the Royal Commission on Labour so as to obttun 
as representative a character as possible confined to the poor working class families. 

In this selection I was greatly assisted by tho mill managers and tho labour re- 
presentative but for whose help the task of selection of 100 cosrs out of a total of 
4,513 labearsrs weald have been immensely great as their assistance was helpful 
in avoiding many trial wags sheets. 
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After thus liaving chosen the number the method of enquiry adopted bj' me -was 
the “interview method” at which the labour representative was mostly present. 
I-called at the mills and interrogated each worker on the several points contained iii* 
the schedule of living and recorded the answers. These answers were further 
verified and revised by me from house to house enquiry I conducted eliciting answers 
to questions as to actual consumption of foodstuffs and housing (itein Nos. 6 and 
8 of the schedule). 

P n. The following is the summary of the results obtained at the enquiry. The 
number of workers in the three mills under enquiry comes to 4,549. Classified 
according to community tho figures are — 

Hindus 

Depressed class . . . . • 

Muhammadans ..... 

Cliristians ... ... 


4,649 


2,241 

1,438 

129 

741 


According to community tho hundred families chosen arc as follows : — 


Hindus . . . ... . , . . . . 43 

Depressed class ......... .38 

Muhammadans ......... 12 

Christians .......... 7 


100 


«■ 

Out of the above 100, 4 family budgets were rejected for want of satisfactory 
answers and the remaining schedules are numbered 1 to 96 and the statements per- 
taining thereto are numbered A to J. 

ni. In my personal interview with the Commissioner I was directed to go strictly 
by tho “nth ” method of sampling. I was also explained how this method should 
bo arrived at. So the second set of 100 schedules relate to families selected on this 
method. In this case also 100 families were selected and the assistance rendered by 
the mill management and the labour representative was of the same nature as in the 
first except that I was not able to conduct house to house enquiry for went of time. 
In this case 7 schedules were rejected for want of correct particulars and the accepted 
ones are numbered as 101 .to 193 and the statements pertaining thereto, numbered 
I to X, aro appended. The consecutive numbers 101 to 193 are particularly given 
instead of 97 to 189 to distinguish these from tho first set of Bchedides. ■> 

IV. The analyses of the schedules relating to the numbers 1 to 96 are contained 
in statements A to J and those relating to 101 to 193 in statements I to X. 

V. The foodstuffs are purchased mostly on credit system and the credit price ia 
always liigher than the market rate in addition to levy of interest on tho amount for 
which articles are purchased. The rate of interest charged is 1 anna per rupee 
worth of articles, 

^ It may however be said that in the case of loans on mortgage of jewels the rate 
of interest may vary from 9 to 16 percent, 'Inthecaseof pro-notes and house mort- 
gage it varies from 15 to 24 percent. InrOgard to short-term hand loans (without 
■any documents) it varies from 37J to 160 pe'rcent, 

Enclosures to Appendix II. 


( 1 ) 

Statement A. — Showing the number of family budgets by income groups. 


•• 

Number 

Percentage 

Income groups. 

of family 

to 


budgets. 

totaL 

Below Rs. 20 

. 26 

26 

Rupees 20 and below Es. 30 . - , • 

. - 32 

33 

Rupees 30 and below Ea. 40 , ■ . 

* 25 

26 

Above Rs. 40 • . , . , . . 

. 14 

16 

Total 

. 96 

100 
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Statement B. — Number of poreons in tho family by income groups. 



I'ersons Jiving in tlio lamiJy. | 

Depend- 


Income groups. 

(1) 

Mon, 

(2) 

Women. 

: (3) 

Children 

imdcr 

fifteen 

j'cars. 

{■<) 

Total. 

(0) 

ants 
living 
away 
from the 
family. 

(0) 

Total, 

( 7 ) 

Below Bs. 20 . . j 

IHI 

37 

1 48 

11.7 i 

O 

117 

Bupecs 20 and below 
Bs. 30. 

H 

40 

! 82 

172 i 

7 

17D 

Bupees 30 and below 
Bs. 40. 

■ 

40 

j oO 

131 

7 

138 

Above Bs. 40 

■D 

22 

i 

71 

0 

80 

Total 

! 130 

1 

1 18 

2or) 

480 

2.7 

514 


Statement C. — Annlysifs of families by income groups iiccordiiig lo the number o^ 

%vflgc-cnmcrH. 




Number of f.smilies n-itb 



[ 

Income groups. | 

One ' 

Two 

Three 

I’our 

Five 

Six 

I Seven 

1 

Total, 


wage- 1 

^vago• 

wage- 

wage- 

wage- 

wage- 

wage- 



earn- 

cam- 

cam- 

earn* 

earn- 

cam- 

cam- 

i 


or. 

01^, 

ers. 

OTS. 

ors. 

Of«, 

cnt. 


(1) 

(2) ! 

j (2) 

(4) 

(‘7) 

(fi) 

(7) 

(8) 

! (0) 

Below Bs. 20 . , 1 

21 

4 

— i 



.. 

.. 

25 

Bupees 20 and below i 

14 

10 

■B 

1 


» , 


32 

Bs. 30. 1 


1 







Bupccs 30 and below 

6 

12 


» . 


• • 

• • 

26 

Bs. 40. j 

Above Bs. '40 . . | 

I 0 

1 

i 5 

1 

2 


• • 

• * 

14 

Total . 

40 

! 

13 

3 


.. 


00 

Percentage to total 

51 

1 32 

14 

3 

• • 

• • 


100 


St.\TEJIENt D. — .Showing the total and nvemge income. 


Number 


Income groups. 

of 

families* 

Total 

income. 

Average 

income. 



Bs. A. r. 

Bs. A. r. 

Below Bs, 20 

Bupccs 20 and below Bs. 30 
Bupecs 30 and below Bs, 40 
Above Bs. 40 , 

, 2o 

. 32 

. 25 

. 14 

404 0 1 
803 14 8 

844 4 5 
054 14 0 

16 2 7 

25 1 11 

33 12 4 

46 12 5 

Total 

. 00 

2,707 1 2 

28 3 2 

Statejient E. — Showing tho 

total and avorngo expenditure. 

Income groups. 

Number 

of 

inmilies. 

Total 

expendi- 

ture. 

.Average 

expendi- 

ture. 



Bs. A. V, 

Bs. A. r. 

Below Bs. 20 , .... 

Bs. 20 and below Bs. 30. . , 
Bs. 30 and below Bs. 40. . . 
Above Bs. 40 . 

. ! 25 

. . 32 

. . 25 

14 

615 0 1 

1,000 2 0 
938 12 5 
■ 009 ■ 0 1 

24 9 10 

31 7 1 

37 S 10 

43 8 5 

Total 

. 90 

3,109 11 1 

33 0 3 
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Si’ATEMENT F.— Group percentage expenditure of families by income groupa. 


Head of expenditure. 

Monthly family income) 

Above 
Es. 40. 

All 

incomesr 

Below 
Bs. 20. 

Es. 20"’ 
and below 
Be. 30. 

Bs. 30 
and below 
Bs. 40. 

Number of budgets 

26 

32 

26 

14 

96 

Food 

Clothing . . ' • 

Bent 

Fuel and lighting 
Household requisites . 
Idiscellaneous expendi- 
ture. 

CO -65 
6-17 

5- 37 

6- G9 
•33 

21-79 

68-65 

6-26 

4-17 

6-26 

•40 

24-26 

56-91 

6-18 

4-68 

7-99 

•43 

24-81 

66-99 

6- 41 
0-74 

7- 06 
•49 

23-31 

67-70 

6-21 

6-06 

6-81 

•44 

23-79 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Statement G. — Shoiring the extent of indebtedness. 


Income groups. 

i 

i 

Number of families indebted 

Total indebted and not 
indebted. 

Percentage of indebted to 
total number of families. ' 

Under 3 months’ pay. 

t 

3 to 6 months’ pay. 

6 to 12 months’ pay. 

12 to 18 months’ pay. 

Over 18 months’ pay. 

Total indebted. 

Below Bs. 20 

9 

0 

0 

■1 

3 

25 

26 

26 

Es. 20 and below Bs. 30 

Hi 

9 

9 

Bi 

3 

28 

32 

29 

Es. 30 and below Bs. 40 


8 

6 

■D 

4 

23 

26 

26 

Es. 40 and above 

■1 

• « 

3 

HI 

2 

9 

14 

9 

All income groups 

26 1 

1 

23 


2 


85 

96 

{ 89 

Percentage of total 




1 2 

13 1 

’ * 1 

• « 

1 89 


Statement H.— Showing particulars of indebtedness. 


Number of families whose indebtedness is mainly 
duo to 


Income groups. 

Festi- 

vals. 

Mar- 

riages. 

Fune- 

rals. 

Sick- 

ness. 

1 

Un- 

employ- 

ment. 

Mis- 

cella- 

neous. 

Below Bs. 20 

1(a) 

6 

1 



19 

Bs. 20 and below Bs. 30 


3(6) 

• • 

2 


22 

Es. 30 and below Bs. 40 


0(e) 

1 (d) 

1 


14 

Bs. 40 and above . 


3(e) 


1{/) 


6 

All income groups. 

1 

1 

1 17 1 

1 

1 2 1 

4 

hb 

60 

Percentage of total 

1 

1 18 

2 

4 

1 1 

63 


Bemauks — 

(o) and sickness. 

(b) and sickness and imemployment. 

(c) and sickness in 3. 

(d) and miscellaneous. 

(e) and miscellaneous in 2. 
if) and miscellaneous. 
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StATEMENr I, — Showing fcho pnrticiilnra of houBing nccommodation. 


Number of familicB whoso houses nro owned by 


Income groups. 

Govern- 

mont. 

Munici- 

pality. 

Em- 

ployer. 

Private. 

Self. 

Avorngo 
number 
of rooms 
per 

family. 

Below Rs. 20 

nn 

■HH 

s • 

mm 

0 ■ 

1-32 

Rs. 20 and below Rs. .10 



• • 


IG 

1-50 

Rs. 30 nnd below Rs. 40 



1 

■9 

12 

1-30 

Above Rs. 40 



• • 

■B 

7 

2*07 

All income groups, total. 

m 

■ 

1 

51 

44 

1*50 


STAT^ME^^: J. — Slntomont of nnnlysis according to communitj*. 


Community. 


Number of 
budgofa 
collected, j 

Percentage to 
total number 
, of budgeta. 

Hindas ..... 

* 

. 78 

81 

Christians ..... 

• 

. 12 

13 

Jluhammadans .... 

• 

0 

G 


Total 

00 

100 

(2) 




Stateotnt I. — Number of finpily budgets by income groups. 


Income groups. 


Number of 
family 
budgets. 

Pcrcentngo 

to 

total. 

Below Rs. 20 ... . 

• 

. . 37 

40 . 

Rs, 20 and below Rs. 30 . . 

• 

32 

34 

,, 30 nnd below Rs. 40 

« 

10 

20 

, 40 and above , . 

« 

. 5 

0 


Total 

03 

100 


STATEsnrNT II. — Number of poreons in tlio family by income groups. 


Income groups. 

Persons living : 

in the fnmilj'. 

Dopond- 
nnt.s 
living 
away 
from the 
family. 

Total. 

Mon. 

1 

Children 

under 

fifteen 

years. 

Total. 

1 

Below Rs. 20 

33 

45 

Cl 

139 

6 

144 

Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 

4G 

49 

G4 

169 

3 

162 

Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40 

43 

30 

41 

120 

2 

122 

Rs. 40 nnd above . 

12 

0 

7 

28 

• • 

28 

Total 

134 

139 

•173 

44G 

10 

450 
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Statement III.— Analysis of families by income groups according to the number 

of wago-earnors. 


IboorQD groups* 

j 

' 1 

Number of faimlies with 

Total. 

1 

Wage- 

ear- 

ner. 

1 

1 

2 

Wage- 

ear- 

ners. 

3 

Wage- 

far-* 

ners- 

1 ^ 
iWage- 
oar- 
ners. 

6 

Wage- 

etxr- 

ners. 


1 7 

Wage- 
ear- 
ners. 

■ ...... 1 ■ .. 1 — — -.~i 

fielow Bs, 20 

30 

1 

7 1 


• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 1 

37 

Es. 20 and below Rs. 30 

12 

10 1 

9 

1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

32 

JBs. 30 and below Rs. 40 

1 

S 

7 

6 

1 * • 

• • 

• • 

19 

Rs. 40 and above 

1 ^ ^ 

3 

1 

2 


i • . 


i • • 

6 

, All incomes 

43 

25 

18 

7 

• • 

.. j 

•• 

93 

. Percentage to total 

46 

27 

19 

8 


•• I 

• • 

100 



Statement TV. — Showing 

the 

totaL and 

average income. 


' Income groups.^ 


Number of 

Total 

Average 

A 


families. 

income. 

income. 


. 



Rs. A, r. 

Rs. A. P, 

C 

Below Rs. 20 . , . 

• 

37 

488 11 6 

13 4 4 


Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 

* 

32 

775 7 7 

24 3 9 


Rs, 30 and below Rs, 40 


19 

662 3 4 

34 13 8 


Rs. 40 and above . . 

• 

6 

236 5 7 

47 4 4 


Totalj 


93 2,102 11 11 

23 4 1 

* 

Statement V. — Showing the total and average expenditure. 


Income groups. 


Number 

Total 

Average 



of 

expendi- 

expendi- 




families. 

ture. 

ture. 


Below Rs. 20 , . . 



Rs. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 


9 

37 

786 ‘5 10 

21 4 1 


Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 

• 

32 

936 10 1 

29 3 10 


Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40 

• 

19 

746 6 8 

39 3 8 

* 

Rs. 40 and above , , 

• 

S 

222 12 3 

44 8 10 


Total . . 93 2,090 1 10 28 13 8 


STATEtrBNT VI. Group percentage expenditure of families by income groups. 


♦ 

Monthly family income 


, Head of expenditure. 

(1) 

Below 
Rs. 20. 
(2) 

Rs.20 
and below 
Rs. 30. 
(3) 

Rs. 30 
and below 
Es. 40. 
(4) 

Rs. 40 
and 
above. 

(6) 

All 

incomes* 

(6) . 

Number of budgets 

37 

32 

19 i 

5 

93 

Food 

Clothing , 

Rent , . 1 

Fuel and lighting 

Household requisites , 
Miscellaneous expendi- 
turo , 

Per cent. 
60-94 
! 6-98 

5- 22 

6- 11 
•38 

' 4-37 

Per cent. 
02-14 
6-74 
2-*78 
6-62 
•43 

2l -'39 

Per cent. 
67-69 
6-84 
; "4-97 

' 7-11 
‘ -40 

23-09 

Per cent. 

' 66-05 

6-28 
4-04 
9-42 
•44 

23-77 

Per cent. 
60-04 
6-64 
4-20 
0-84 
•37 

22-01 

Total . 

100 

100 

100 
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Statement VXT. — Showing tho extent of indebtedness. 


Income groups. 

'(1) 

■ 

' Number of families indebted 

1 . 

43 

O 

C 

d 

d 

o 

rO 

o ^ 

Xi 

O C 

(S) 

o o 

•43 ' 

X 
o b 

° a 

o ” 

./ 

=5 <3 S 
d o .= 

s s 

(9) 

Under 3 months’! 
— pay. 

'w 3 to 0 months’ 
pay. 

*05 

•43 

c I 

o 

a 

Cl 

• 

o'S‘ 

" a, 

O 

(4) 

*03 

a 

o 

e 

OD 

o 

Cl 

1 

ir>) 

Over IS months’ 
pay. 

3 Total indebted. 

Below Rs. 20 

9 

8 

5 

3 

C 

30 

37 

32 

Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 . 

4 

12 

C 

3 

2 

27 

32 

29 

Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40 . 

4 

2 

7 

1 

1 

15 

19 

17 

■Rs. 40 and above , 

3 


1 



6 

5 

5 

All income groups . 

20 

22 

10] 

f S 

8 


93 

83 

Percentage of total . 



20 

1 0 

1 

9 

■ 

■ 

83 


Statement VIII. — Showing pnrticiilnrs of indebtedness. 


Income groups. 

Number of families whoso indebtedness is duo to 

Festi- 

vals, 

Mar- 

riages. 

Fune- 

rals. 

Sick- 

ness. 

Un- 

employ- 

ment, 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Below Rs. 20 

ngnn 

5 

1 

1 2 (d) 

2(6) 

20 

Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 


»(C) 

1 

1 2(a) 

1 (6) 

13 

Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40 


6 

0 


• . 

7 

Rs. 40 and above . 

UM 

•• 1 


! 1 

•• 

O 

All income groups . 

2 

t 19 

5 

6 

3 

42 

Percentage of total 

2 

1 21 

5 

7 

3 

45 


(o) One unomplo 3 'ment as well. 
(6) One miscellaneous ns well, 
(c) One house building os well. 


Statement IX. — Showing particulars of housing accommodation. 


Income groups. 

Number of families whoso houses are owned by 

i 

Govern- 

ment. 

Munici- 

pality. 

Em- 

ployer. 

Private. 

i Self. 

1 

Average 
number 
of rooms- 
per 

family, ■ 

Below Rs. 20 

1 (a) 

n| 

mgmi 

22 • 

13 

1 

Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 

• • 



12 

■20 

1-22 

Ra, 30 and below Rs. 40 

« • 



10 

9 

1*42 

Re. 40 and above 


■imu 


2- 

3 

1-6 

Total 4 

1 

■ 

B 

46 

45 

1*19 


(a) Tho wage-earner’s son was employed as a warder in the local jail and ho die 
ur months back. She still lives in tho same quarters in tlie jail. 
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Statement X.— Statement of tinalysis according to community. 


Community. 

Number 

of 

budgets 

collected. 

Percentage 

1 to total 

number 
i of budgets. 

! 


79 

85 

Hindus ,.••••• 

11 

12 

Christians 

3 

3 

Muhammadans ,.••••• 



Total 

93 

100 

Part II. 


‘ In paragraph 6 of his circular letter No. L.C. 6 (1), dated 7th April 1030, thfr 
Joint Secretary to the Boyal Commission on Labour desired that in respect of the 

classes of factories noted in tlio 

(a) Factories iislnB power and employing 10 or more 
persons on any one day in the year, . 

, lb) factories and workshops not using power and em- 
ploying 60 persons or more on any one day in the year, 

''”( 0 ) smaller factories and workshops engaged In any 
particular Industry which In the aggregate employs a 
conslderahle number of hands. 


v/a. v ^ ^ — 

margin in the Madras Presidency 
which are not governed by tb^ 
provisions of the Indian Factories 
Act, particulars might be fur- 
nished to the Commission re- 
garding — 


(1) the industries that are being carried on in these factories. 

. (2) the number of such establishments. 

(3) the number of mon, women and children therein employed, 

(4) the conditions of their employment with particular reference to their earnings 
and hours of work, the minimum wages of tho children employed and the effect 
which such employment has on their health. 

In regard to factories using power but employing less than 20 persons inform- 
ation was also desired as to whether owing to lack of proper precautions for fencing 
the machinery the workers were exposed to any undue risks. An estimate was 
also wanted of additional staff which would, in the opinion of the Local Government, 
be required for the inspection of each of the three classes of factories mentioned 
above. 


2. A census of vmregistered factories in this Presidency was accordingly under- 
taken by the staff of the Eeveque Department. 

Tabular abstracts have been 

prepared for the whole Presidency showing under each class of factories, the total" 
number of factories and the total number of men, women and children employed 
in them. These abstracts are appended. In preparing these tabular abstracts, 
the various industries have been arranged under the main groups, e.g,, food, drink, 
tobacco, etc., minerals and metals, textiles and so on, which are adopted in tho 
Administration Report of the Factories Department. 


4. The census of imregistered factories has had to bo conducted under great 
pressure as tho time available was veiy limited considering the magnitude of the 
work. As there was great delay in tho receipt of complete information from all 
districts, the tabulation of the statistics received was taken up and completed before 
the returns from certain areas in Anantpur, Kistna, Ganjam, and Coimbatore 
districts were received. The tabulated figures do not therefore include the inform- 
ation relating to those areas. The Commissioner of Labour is of opinion that tho 
resmts for the Presidency as a whole are not greatly affected by these omissions. 
Owing to the fact that the census had to be taken in so short a time and under great 
pressure it is not safe to assume that the figures even for the distriota which sent 
complete returns in time are absolutely reliable and the probability is that the 
number of unregistered factories is greater than the returns indicate. 

regards the additional staff required for the inspection of these factories, 
of Labour considers that for the inspection of class (a) and class 
n 'which number 233'’under each-class, two Inspectors are necessary on the- 

already ahowed for tho Inspectors in tho Presidency, v/z., Rs. 400—30— 

‘ i 7 provided with tho usual scale of clerical and menial staff, 

'p T <50—4—80 and tho other on Es. 35—60) and three peona 

on Ks. iz 18 oacli for each Inspector. 
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Tlie number of factories coming tinder class (o) is 45, -793 made up of 2,445 
factories which use power but employ less than 10 persons and 43,347 factories 
which do not use power but employ less than 50 persons. It is considered thai 
for the inspection of these factories it is not necessary to employ men of such high 
technical qualifications as Inspectors of Factories but that it would be sufficient 
if IVorkshop Inspectors possessing good general educational qualifications and some 
training in sanitary science are employed. These Workshop Inspectors will work 
under the control of the Inspectors of Factories. As a great deal of their work will 
have to be dons more or less independently and as opportunities for corruption will 
bo considerable, the Commissioner of Labour suggests a scale of Bs. 100 — 5 — 160 
with a five per cent, selection grade on Rs. 200 — 10 — 250. As regards the number 
of suoh Workshop Inspectors required it is difficult to say in the absence of experience 
or data how many unregulated factories ought to bo allotted to each Inspector. 
The maximum number which could be allotted to a Workshop Inspector would 
depend to a considerable extent upon whether the factories he has to inspect are 
concentrated in a small area or not. The Commissioner of Labour considers that 
the maximum number of factories for one Workshop Inspector’s charge may for ths 
present be fixed at 1,000. At this rate 46 Inspectors will be required for the wholo 
Presidency. Each of those Inspectors would require a clerk on Rs. 35 — 60 and a 
peon on Rs. 12 — 18. 

It is probable that in certain circles where the number of factories under class (o) 
is veiy large, the Circle Inspector’s charge would have to bo split up as otherwise 
the work involved in controlling the large number of Workshop Inspectors concerned 
^ould be too much for the Circle Inspectors in addition to their various other duties.; 
The Commissioner of Labour considers that at least one additional Circle Inspector of 
Factories would be necessary on this ground alone. The Inspector will require tha 
usual staff of clerks and peons. 

The appointment of the additional staff suggested above would involve a 
very considerable amount of extra work in the office of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories. It is difficult at this stage to give any precise idea of the extra clerical 
staff he would require but it is considered that it is not likely to be less than two 
■clerks, one on Rs. 40 — 65 and the other on Rs. 65 — 4 — 85. 

The cost of the addi tional staff proposed is shown below 

Statement showing the cost of the additional Factory Inspection Staff, 


Items of Expenditure. 


Ultimate 

cost. 


Extra cost 
in the first 
year. 


’Throe Inspectors of Factories on Rs. 400 — 30 

• -^700 • 

Forty-six Worlcshop Inspectors^43 on • 
Rs. 100 — 5 — 150 and 3 on Rs. 200 — 10 — 

250 

One clerk for the office of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories on Rs. 65 — 4 — 85 
Throe head clerks to work under the Inspector 
of Factories on Rs. 60 — 4 — 80 
One clerk on Rs. 40 — 65 to- work in the office 
of the Chief Inspector of Factories . 

Tliree clerk-typists to work under the Ins- 
pector of Factories on Rs. 35 — 60 . 
Forty-six clerks to work under Worlcshop In- 
spectors on Rs. 35 — 60 

Fifty-five peons on Rs. 12 — 18. 9 for the 
three inspectors of Factories and 46 for 
the Workshop Inspectors 
Travelling Allowance. — ^Three Inspectors at 
Rs. 2,000 per annum and 46 Workshop 
Inspectors at Rs. 900 per annum 
'Contingencies. — Furniture and Office Expenses, 
etc. (at Rs. 800 and Rs. 300 respectively 
for the offices of Inspector of Factories 
and Workshop Inspectors) . . . 


or 


Rs. 

Rs. 

21,000 

13,200 

75,766 

60,600 

960 

716 

2,700 

1,980 

630 

' 440' 

1,710 

1,166 

26,220 

17,710 

9,900 

6,072 

47,400 

47,400 

16,200 

16,200 

2,02,486 

1,55,472 


2,02,600 or 1,65,500 
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'1'^^TAl'rl^ol.ne 0 .«.» ,! <» »« 

Explanatory Koto. 

„ , A - F-^.^ to tat.™. «ing po«r and omploytog 10 or 0.0,0 porooo, 

‘ on any one day in using power and employing 

Clooo C.2.-Sfo”'to tectorlo. not using potr.r «nd on.ployi»g loss than 60 


persons. 


Industry": 


J’ood, Drml- and Tdbac 
CO, etc. 

Rice milling 

Rico milling and cot- 
ton ginning. 

Rice milling, flour 
milling and ground 
nut decorticating. 

Flour milling and 
groundnut decorti 
eating. 

Rice nulling ana 
groundnut decorti- 
cating. 

Flour milling . 

Groundnut decortica 
ting. 


Aerated water works 
Tea factories . 

Rico and flour milling 
loo factories 
Soap fnet-ories . 
Arrack distillery 
PopDcrmiut manufac- 
ture. 

Turmeric polishing . 
Total 


Number of persons em- 
ployed 


MincraU and Metals. 
Metal vessels manu 
facturc 

Textiles, 

Spinning and wca\’ing 



Remarks. 


312 1 Thirteen fac- 
tories omit- 
ted as tho 
number '^em- 
ployed is said 
to exceed 19. 
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Iadu3fcry< 


Gins and Presses. 
■CJottoii gianing 
•Cotboa ginning and 
groundnut dooorti- 
cating. 


Total . 

Engineering. 

Iron safe and trunk 
works, etc. 

Motor repairing • 

Total . 

Processes relating to 
wood, stone and 
glass. 

Brick and tile works 


Chemicals, Dyes, etc. 
Oil extraction • 
D-eing . 




Total 


Paver and Printing. 
Printing and binding 

Orand Total for class 


Food, Drink, Tobacco, 
etc. 

•Gram milling - 
Beedi manufacture . 
Cigar manufacture 
CoFfoe garbling 
Tobacco curing 
Casbeunut works 
Snuff manufacture . 


o 

40 

U 

-J iH 

Number of persons em- 
ployed 

O 

o 

m 

03 

es 

O 

3 3 

• 

o CO 

^ ^ 
•tf 05 

o o 

9-1 

d 

o 

a 

Women. 

. 

c 

o 

3 

3 

u 

Total. 

A 

15 

113 

114 

• • 

227 

■ 


32 

26 

2 

60 


20 

145 

140 

2 

287 

B 

■ 

32 

B 

B 

39 

B 

B 

9 


H 

13 


4 

41 

B 

11 

52 

« • 

A 

.. 

2 

24 

2 

1 

• • 

27 

A 

5 

47 

8 

6 

61 


7 + 9 
omit- 
ted 
or 

16 

71 

10 

1 

88 

A 

7 

67 

B 

36 

1 

103 

A 


1,799 

947 

151 

2,897 

B 

1 

12 

28 

20 

60 

B 

11 

625 

1 

160 

786 

B 

14 

708 

, , 

413 

1,121 

B 

12 

152 

1,027 

116 

1,295 

B 

10 

465 

475 

240 

1,180 

B 

10 

156 

1,270 

546 

1,972 

B 

1 

50 


1 

50 


59 

2,168 

2,801 

1,495 

6,464 


[^Remarks. 


Two factories 
omitted as 
the number^ 
employed ex. 
ceeds 19.- 

Nine factories 
omitted ns 
the number 
employed is 
said to ex- 
ceed 19. 


Total 
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« 

w o 

Number of persons 1 



- U 

O 

o . 


employed 




o * 

03 

Q 0 

g.« 

1 


1 



Industry. 

o 

a ' 

m 

eS 

u 

Total nu 
factories 
class. 

Men. 

d 

o 

S 

Children. 

Total. 

Kemarks. 

Minerals and Metals. 
Mica industry < 

B 

8 

149 

624 

124 

797 


Textiles. 





384 

966 


Carpet making - 

B 

4 

332 

260 

Seven factories 

Hand-loom weaving . 

B 

65 

3,128 

1,134 

913 

6,175 

worked by 
the members 
of the family. 


Total 


69 

3,460 

1,384 

1,297 

6,141 

Engineering. 

B 

■ 

60 



. 60 


Iron safe and trunk 
' works, otc. 

* • 

• • 


i 




Motor repairs . 

B 

■1 

66 

• • 

• • 

66 


Total 


2 

mm 

•• 

• • 

1 

106 


Processes relating to 






B 


wood, stone, glass, 
etc. 





348 

B 


Brick and tile works 

B 1 

23 

743 

940 



i^arpentry 

B 

1 i 

93 

« • 

• • 

Hi 


Total . 


24 

836 1 

940 

348 

2,124 

• 

Chemicals, Dyes, etc. 








Match factories . 

B 

3 

B3 

20 

98 

188 


Oil extraction ; 

B 

1 


40 

8 

88 


Dyeing . . 

B 

1 

B 

1 10 

1 

60 


Total 


5 

160 

70 

B 

336 


Paper and Printing. 
Printing and binding 

B 

2 

105 

■ 

8 

113 


Processes relating to 
skins and hides. 
Tanning , 

B 

.57 

3,192 

367 

725 

4,284 


Miscellaneous. 








Tailoring 

B 

1 

66 


10 

66 


Fibre manufacture . 

B 

6 

368 

236 

19 

622 


Total 


m 

423 

235 

29 

687 


Grand Total for class 

B 

233 




21,061 


Food, Drink, Tobacco, 







- 

etc. 








Bice milling . 

Cl 

l,S63 

6,442 

773 

346 

6,501 


Bico milling and cot- 

Cl 

4 

16 

6 

1 

23 


ton ginning. 

Bice millinc, flow 

r Cl 

24 

89 

14 

1 

104 


milling and ground 
nnt decorticating. 








Flour milling and 

Cl 

2 

10 

2 


12 


groundnut decorti- 
cating. 
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Number of persons 



U 

o 

u 

. 2.9 


employed. 



o 






Industry 

ei 

O 

to 

v> 

a 

O 

{ fi « 

1 a 

• O 
' ^ 

d 

a 

a 

a 

o 

u 

2 

2 

o 

1 

Bemarkfl. 

Food, Drink, Tobacco, 








efc.— contd. 








Bice milling and 

Cl 

C5 

2C8 


12 

379 


groundnut decorti- 
cating. 



238 


1 



Flour milling 

Cl 

123 

47 

34 

319 


Gram milling . 

Cl 

1 

6 

3 

• • 

8 


Groundnut decorti- 

Cl 

23 

70 

65 

# « 

125 


eating. 

Aerated water works 

Cl 

80 

194 

1 

30 

226 


Coffee garbling 

Cl 

.18 

- . 

• . 

• • 

• • 

Figures given 








by the P,e. 
venue Do- 








partment ap- 
pear to ba 
incorrect. 

Tea factories . 

Cl 

3 

18 

6 

* • 

23 


Bice and flour milling 

Cl 

140 

640 

75 

25 

640 


Ice factories 

Cl 

6 

22 

• • 

3 

25 


Total 


2,347 

6,912 


1 ^52 

8,444 


Textiles. 

1 ^ 






1 

! 

Spinning and weaving 

Cl 

9 

28 

• ♦ 

41 

69 


Minerals and Metals. 
Gilding and nickel 

Cl 

1 

6 

• « 


6 

• 

plating. 








Gins and Presses. 








Cotton ginning 

Cl 

2 

4 

8 

• • 

12 


Cotton ginning and 

Cl 

1 

9 

« • 


9 


groundnut decorti- 
cating. 






- 


Total 


.3 

13 

- 8 

• • 

21 


Engineering. 





■HI 



Iron safe and trunk 

Cl 

44 

171 

22 

so 



works, etc. 







Motor repairing 

Cl 

I 

8 

• • 




Water pumping 

Cl 

Id 

33 


4 



Electric power-houses 

Cl 

2 

6 


•• 



Total 


03 

218 

24 

93 

335 


Paper and Printing. 
Printing and binding 

Cl 

10 

50 

n 

12 

G3 

1 


Chemicals, Dyes, etc. 
Oil e.ttracting . 

Cl 

13 

45 

■ 14 

n 

■ 


Grand T otal for class 

Cl ; 

2,446 ' 

7,272 

1,127 

699 i 

3,998 j 

/ 


















/ 



! o g 

j Number of persons 




u* 

O 


! 

employed 






.5 

I 






Indusirj*. 

<•« 

c 

er 

w 

< 

E « 

1 

^ u 
^ 

■ e3 ^ « 

1 

C 

CJ 

1 

a 

o 

E 

o 

c 

o 

k4 

2 


Remarks. 



o 

1 

r*; 

ts 

o 

H 




1 






pounding nnd 
T.nr.n/nour grinding 

C2 

j O.0 

! 7 

13 

1 

21 


] 

am' ' 

C2 

s 

, 7 

11 

• . 

21 


\"ill' nni milling . 

/ .roundntit tlccorti- 

C2 

' f> 

i 20 

120 

IS 

158 



C2 

12 

59 

10 

• • 

75 


> eating. 

£ AertUed water work;! 


C2 

1,0.57 

'2,153 

07 

580 

2,800 



Boedi numiifacluro . 

C2 

■11!) 

3,2S5 

70 

2,02.5 

5,380 


Cigar innnnfm-.t iiro . 

C2 

18S 

1,159 

20 

013 

1,792 



Coffee garhling 

C2 

2.5 

Ml 

.50 

, , 

191 



Tobacco curing 

C2 

10!) 

1,210 

007 

283 

2,190 



Soap facto* ii's , 

C2 

(1 

10 

S 

13 

37 



Cnshowmit work.s 

C2 

.•)'G 

40 

495 

171 

- 712 



Beaten rice rnanufac- 

C2 

20 

51 

39 

. • 

90 



lure. 

BaUcric.s 

C2 


0 

•• 

2 

11 



Tofol , 

• • 

2,039 

8,199 

1,585 

3,700 

13,490 



Ginn and Prcfscs. 









Cotton ginning 

C2 

40 

103 

123 

C 

232 



Miuerali and Mclaln. 
llicft mining 

C2 

0 

75 

152 

31 

201 



iretftl vci'jjols manufne- 

C2 

009 

2,372 

207 

570 

3,155 



turo. 









Typo foundrica 

C2 

4 

31 

•• 

51 

85 



Tofal 


022 

2,181 

359 

OGl 

.3,501 



Textiles. 









Carpet making 

C2 

138 

582 

, 133 

150 

805 



Iland-loom weaving 

C2 

30,217 

50,921 

|32,419 

8,391 

97,701 

1,207 factories 
aro worked 
by the mom- 


\ 

\ 








bora of Iho 
families. 

i 

Total 

« • 

30,30.5 

57,500 

32,582 

8,541 

08,029 


i 

Engineering, 








n’ 

Iron, trunk and safe 

C2 

Oil 

1,972 

155 

448 

2,576 


)• 

f 

workB, etc. 

Motor repairing 

C2 

3 

28 

• • 

• • 

28 



Total 

• • 

017 

2,000 

165 

448 

2,003 


Processes relating to 









u'ood, Slone, glass, 








vt 

etc. 








tiia Brick and tilo worlcB . 

C2 

G12 

2,739 

1,119 

350 

4,538 


rpu^ Carpentry 

C2 

082 

2,015 

9 

150 

2,610 


jnf' Btono drcR'iing, crush- 

C2 

3 

47 

8 

12 

07 



' mg, polishing nnd 
' fltono ve.ssol manu- 








fr 








\L facturo. 

f¥ 















; 

Total 

• • 

1,107 

4,831 

1,400 

818 

7,116 
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; 

Number of persons 




43 1 

U ^ j 


employed 




•M 

j 






Industry. 

c? 

3- ! 





ItcmarlcK. 





c 

p 




7} 

— * S 

don 

• 

e 





« 

O 

o *5 o 

O 

o 

o 

"c 

H 


Chemicals, Dyes, etc. 


i 






JIntcIi factories 

C2 

.2.2 

12-t 

1 

310 

480 


Oil extraction . 

C2 

.2,270 

7,731 

1,.G01 

1,130 

o 

to 

CD 


Dyeing . 

C2 

372 

1,.291 

273 

185 

2,0)9 


Gun-powder innnu- 

C2 


G 

O 

• • 

« 


facturo. 








Total 

, • 

3,f.7G 

9,-152 

1,8.72 

1,007 

12,971 
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n.— GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 

Extract from .letter from Mr. O. TT. A. Turner, 0.1. E., Stefetary to the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay, Political Deyartment^ to the Joint Secretary to the Eoyal 
Commission on Labour, No. 73^3.-B., dated the 15th October 1950. 

I am directed by the Governor in Council to refer to paragraph 5 of your 
letter No. 'J.-5(l), dated the 7lh April 1930, wherein certain additional informa- 
tion was asked for from the Bombay Government in regard to factories which 
are not governed by the provisions of the Indian Factories Act. I am to 
forward herewith a note from the Chief Inspector of Factories together with 
threo statements which embody the information required by the Royal Com- 
mission. I am to observe that the information had to be collected mostly 
through the agenev of the District Otficers at a time when tho trade and industry 
of tl:e Presidency have been in an abnorm.al condition. Every effort has, however, 
been made to supply as complete information as possible within the time available. 
I am to add that the information in respect of Surat City is still awaited and 
will be supplied hereafter. 

« • 4 « • * 


Note by Mr. IP. H. Phillips, Acting Chief Inspector of Factories. Bombay 
Presidency, regarding factories and industries in the Bombay Presidency 
including Sind which are not at present governed by -the provisions of the 
Indian Factories Act. 

1. Before commenting upon the information contained in tho tabulated state- 
ments it is ncccssar 3 * to draw attention to the following points : — 

(а) Trade and industry generally have been in an abnormal condition during 

tho ])eriod when enquiries were being made. For this reason two 
lists have been prepared, one containing the information requested 
b.v tho Secretary' to the Royal Commission on Labour whilst tho 
other furnishes information regarding concerns which — 

(i) employ 5 to 9 persons and use power; 

(ii) employ 30 to 49 persons and do not use power. 

■These will indicate to some extent tho number of concerns which 

may bo affected by any recommendation made by the Commission 
if and when trade improves to approximately normal conditions, 
and in the closing notes of this report tho additional inspection 
staff required on this account has been pro'vided for. 

(б) Information for the Cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad and Karachi has 

been obtained by the Factory Inspection Department whilst that 

concerning districts has been practically entirely collected from 
District Officers. The latter information has not been sufficient in 
some cases to indicate conditions in industries as fully as desired, 
but District Officials have in many cases been more than usually 
busy. 

Altogether enquiries have been made in over 1,000 concerns using power 
and more than 620 which do not use power. 'Many of the concerns visited do 
not employ sufficient persons to be included in the tabulated statements. There 
are in addition large numbers of small concerns which have not been visited, 

in which power is used find 2 or 3 persons employed. These are mainly small 

flour milling premises with machinery either unfenced or unsatisfactorily fenced. 
The number of persons employed in tho concerns covered by this enquiry "exceeded 
21,800, of which 7,408 men, 870 women and 247 children were employed in con- 
cerns using power and 8,252 men, 4,309 ■women and 760 children in those not 
using power. 

Inspectors have had considerable trouble in ascertaining the truth. In several 
cases information regarding monthly earnings was understated as people thought 
that information was being obtained for tho Income Tax Department. With 
regard to hours of work and holidays, it has not been possible to obtain definite 
information of conditions obtaining in normal or good times, but it is generally 
•understood that these fluctuate considerably with trade demands in all indus- 
tries. » It has not been possible either to obtain definite information regard- 
ing the effects of emplo 3 nnent upon the health of children and it is considered 
that in many cases tho actual number of children employed exceeds the figure 
shown. 

D 2 
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In the tabulated statements* attempts have been made to indicate .varjdng 
conditions in certain trades in Bombay or other towns and in districts. This, 
however, has not been possible in every case and conditions have been found 
to vary considerably in the same trade in the same town or area. 

The information regarding small concerns has disclosed a large number and 
variety of comparatively new industries for India. They have in some 'cases 
been difficult to classify more especially when one concern undertakes two 
different trades. Under Miscellaneous are industries varying from film, button, 
nib, and inkmaking to perfumery maiiufacturo. Many of these appear to be 
struggling for an existence and only employ small numbers. 

2. During 1924 this Department made an enquiry in certain areas into con- 
ditions under which small power .plants wore erected and worked. This, 
although not a full enquiry by any meanSj was sufficient to_ induce Government 
to publish Resolutions containing “Rules for the working of small power 
plants to be observed by owners” and instructions to District hlagistrates regard- 
ing action to bo taken to ensure compliance (Government Resolutions, General 
Department, No. 5540, dated 26th ^larch 1925, 50th Juno 1925 and 10th October 
1925). Copies of Resolution dated 26th March 1925 and Rules dated 30th 
June 1925 are attached. + The attempt by Government to amend' the District 
Municipal Act on 20th July 1927 in order to give better effect to the Rules was 
frustrated in the Legislative Council. 

3. Concerns classed as General Engineering rank highest as regards numbers 
omplo.vod and using power. The more important indu.strios arc rice mills, 
printing ■\vorks, oil mills, flour mills and aerated ivatcr factories which mostly 
employ men, whilst cotton gins, sugar factories and gur factories employ largo 
numbers of men and women .and also probably children of tender age. 

Of the concerns not using power Railway Running Sheds and_ Loco Carriage 
and Wagon Sheds employ the largest number of persons, mainly men, and 
hidx workshops employ the largest number of women, whilst b.aking and husk- 
ing of casheu nuts employs considerable numbers of women and probably 
children. Tanneries employ Large numbers of men and in the wool sorting 
premises attached to those, women and some rdiildren arc employed. Dhohi- 
ghats, either directly or indirectly in connection with cotton mills, particularly 
of Ahmedabad City and District, employ largo numbers, mainly men. 

(a) With rcg.ard to concerns using power, it is usual to find cither no attempt 
at fencing or unsatisfactory results in most classes of factories. This does not 
mean that workers are exposed to special accident risks in all cases. Large 
numbers in towns p.articularly have been erected in dwelling houses_ converted 
for the purpose. This in India goner.ally means low ceilings, dark rooms, often 
sun-dried brick .and mud w.alls, wooden beams and rafters, shafting insecurely 
supported from w.alls or ceilings .and in many cases on the ground at a dfingerous 
level for dhotis. 

Oil engines used largely in districts .and also in towns outside Bombay 
are often in a very bad state of repair and are worked until they stop. The 
same remarks apply to transmission shafting. 

The following are short notes on a few fatal accidents which h.ave occurred 
in recent years in small unregulated factories, most of which employ less than 
10 persons and use power : — 

(i) A young boy killed by being entangled in shafting of an oil mill in 
Karachi. 

(it) Two men killed in a flour miU at Karachi by being entangled i“ 
shafting whilst belt replacing. 

[in) Two men died of injuries and other injured by bre.akage of a cupola 
in a small brass factory at Karachi. 

(tv) One woman d'ed from injuries received through clothing being caught 
in unfcnced portion of oil mill machinery in Bombay. 

(v) One man entangled in shafting of small engineering shop in Bombay. 

(vt) Throe men killed in a rice factory at Bulsar while cleaning a well, 
< overcome by gases. 

(vtt) One man killed on the coupling on shafting in a small cotton cin in 
Ranch Mahals District. 

(vitt) One_ boy killed by being enfongled in .an oil engine flywheel of a flonr 
mill in Ahmedabad. 


* Annoxure II. 
t Annexure I 
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The above accidents were mainly in to^vns. It is probable that there have 
been several in the districts of which this Department has not received any 
information. 29 concerns have been notified as factories under section 2 (3) (b) 
of the Indian Factories Act (vide page 64 of Government of Bombay’s Memo- 
randum* to the Eoyal Commission on Labour). 

(6) Conditions in concerns not using power vary considerably. 

4. A'clcf on the more important industiies and trades in List C’t ; 

(a) With reference to conditions in Eaihvay Running Sheds, Loco. Carriage 
and Wagon Repair Shops and other. establishments, it may be stated that the 
question of hours of work and holida 3 's for all employees not covered by the 
Indian Factories Act is being reviewed by the Railways concerned, with a view 
to the rarly int’oduction of measures to comply with the Indian Railways 
(Amendment) Act, 1950, which followed the Washington and Genova Conven- 
tions Generally there appears to be little cause for complaint, tlie workers 
being well paid for overtime work at certain seasons when traffic is heavy, and 
allowed long spells of leave to visit their homes during slack seasons occasionally. 
Attempts are generally made to fence machinery, not alvrays satisfactorily 
however. 

(i) Bidi Avorkshops in Bombay are bettor than in Ahmedabad. In the 
latter toAA-n Avork is generally carried on in much smaller rooms and under 
much more trying conditions than in Bombay. None of the Ahmedabad con- 
cerns, hoAvover, emiiloj' more than 30. It appears probable that any attempt to 
regulate conditions in Bombay Avould bo folloAvcd by the Avork being carried 
out in a largo number of small conceims employing less than the number fixed 
to constitute a factory. The Superintendent of E.xcise in charge, Tobacco 
Department, Bombay, reports that there are noAV 28 premises engaged in bidi 
making in Bombay employing 299 men, 617 Avomen and 9 children, of Avhich 
only 3 emploj’ more than 50, and 8 from 50 to 49 persons. Ho also states, 
“Bidi turners arc paid for each da.v’s turn at the rate of Re. 1 to Rs. 1-4-0 
per 1,000 bidis. Tlie.y have no fixed days or hours of Avork, but their usual 
hours of attendance are from about 10 and 12 noon to about 6 and 8 r.M. 
•They bring their oaa’ii supply of ready cut “tomburni’’ leaA'es and the shop- 
keepers supply loose toiiacco and thread. The cut leaves cost the bidi maker 
annas 2 per 1,000. klen generally Avork longer hours than Avomcn and AvidoAVs 
longer than married Avomen. Very fcAV children attend the shops for bidi 
turning. Those Avho attend gencrallj' accompanj' their parents or guardians. 
There is no contract betAveen the. Avoi’kcrs and the shop-keepers for daily attend- 
ance. Thus the svorhers go to any shop where they expect worh. The Avomen 
generally emploj’ themsoh-es at the shops nearest their houses. The bidi 
turncr.s haA’e no Avcokly holiday, but they stay away on communal holidays or 
wheneA’er they are disinclined to Avork. No machinery is used in the tobacco 
shop. There are no factories or AA'orkshops Avhere the Avorkers are exposed to 
undue risk oAA’ing to the lack of fencing of the machinery.” 

Outside Bombay the only bidi factories employing more than 50 persons 
appear to bo 6 in number situated in Sholapur, Nasik and Belgaum. 

(c) Gi/r or Gvrhal factories, extracting sugar by rough methods from_ sugar- 
canes, exi‘'t in ^arge numbers in Ahmcdnagar, Poona and Nasik Districts. A 
fcAV hPA’e been registered as factories after considerable difficulty and a test 
prosecution regarding the class of Avo’-k aa-IucIi constitutes “employment” under 
the Indian Factories Act. This 'is practically entirely a village industry of 
a Ecnsonnl nature la'-ling at most four months and large numbers of the 
“Factories” reported by the District Officials derive their “Mechanical poAver” 
from bullocks. These Avould be extremely difficult to regulate being situated in 
out-of-tlic-Avay villages. There is, however, an increasing number driven by 
oil engines. 

Machinery is generally unsatisfactorily fenced and crushers are a potential 
source of accidents in addition to belts shafting and flyAvheels. Hours of labour 
are irregular and exemptions Avill probably’ be necessary. 

(d) Sugar factories arc confined to the large toAvns. They refine gur some- 
what and mix it Avith imported sugar. They Avork most of the year although 
trade varies considerably. The industry appears to be groAving. 

* Royal Commission on LabAur Evidence Volume I, Part I, page C4. 

t Annoxure II. •• • - - 
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(e) Tanneries are situated in the large tovfns only at present. None (un- 
registered) are using power yet. In conjunction with tanneries wool sorting 
factories are worked employing -women and children. No case of anthrax in tbe 
Bombay factories or in the Sliikarpur hair and wool sorting factories (regis- 
tered) has up to the present been noted although slops have been taken to 
obtain information on this point. 

(/) Hand-loom industry. — Information received from the districts does not 
appear to be complete, and no return has j'et been received from Surat City 
employing, probably, the largest number of persons. There do not appear to bo 
many abuses in this industry which is largely a cottage industry employing 
members of a family. It may also be noted that there have been many re- 
presentations to Government for more assistance to this industry and any 
attempt to regulate conditions would be followed bj' another outcry. 

(y) Hand Bleaching in Bhohighats attaclred directly or indirectly to cotton 
mills mainly in Ahmedabad City and District. Work is done by contractors 
who pay piece-work rates. Dhobis generally appear to be physically stronger, 
litter and better fed than other labour emploj-ed in the same locality. They 
work in the open air in Ahmedabad with no protection from the sun except in 
a few isolated cases (such as Calico Mills). They do not generally obtain a 
iveeklj' holiday and, although attempts have been made to regulate conditions 
inside mill premises, difficulties exist. The contractor has contracts in several 
mills and possibly owns a dhobighat outside and although he nominally gives 
men holidays on different days he actually changes them around in several 

premises so that it is difficult for an Inspector to obtain evidence. 

A number of the dhobis employed inside mill premises also work sometimes in 

other places outside and also on the river bank. (In recent years mill cloth is 

to some extent bleached here owing partly to the growth of the demand for 
bleached goods and to water shortage and lack of space in some mills). In 
■winter standing in cold water must be as trying as w’orking in the sun in 
summer, but it is difficult to attempt to regulate conditions in some concerns 
whilst many others are unregulated. 

{h) Hand Dyeing. — There^do not appear to be any serious abuses in this class 
of factory. All lead dyeing concerns have been declared factories under 
section 2 (3) [h) of the Factories Act, and owing to the loss of the 

China export trade there are very few concerns at present using lead salts. 

(j) Printing and Book Binding premises, not using imwer, employ consider- 
able numbers in ill-lighted, badly ventilated, overcrowded rooms. Many em- 
ployees are found wearing glasses and conditions of work are bad in many 
cases. 

( 7 ) Hand yrinting of cloth employs a considerable number of persons, approxi- 
mately 2,500, in Ahmedabad. It is a cottage industry, not using power, gen- 
erally emplojdng members of a family and covers work in the back streets of 
the city and -work on the sandy stretches of the river above the city, where 
colours are fi.xed by oxidisation. There do not appear to be any serious abuses 
and it "would be almost impossible to regulate conditions of labour at present. 

{h) Hand manufacture of match boxes — A cottage industry which has sprung 
up with the growth of the match making industries in the towns of Bombay and 
Alimedabiul mainly. Work is given out to heads of families and approxi- 
mately, 1,000 families are employed. They work when they feel inclined in 
the intervals between domestic duties and probably under conditions which are 
not worse than in the factories. It would be almost impossible to attempt to 
regulate conditions at present. 

(7) Seeds, gum and nut sorting, etc. — Under this class are : — 

(a) Kumkum factories -n'hich make paint used for caste marks; 
ib) Gum sorting for gum making and sweet making purposes; 

(c) Casheu nuts baking and husking; 

(d) Harda sorting for colours used in ink and paint manufacture : 

(e) Issus grinding and cleaning for perfumery mtinufacture. 

Each of these employs small numbers of persons. Some of the concerns em- 
ploy more than 50 but most arc smaller. Only one uses power. There do not 
appear to be any serious abuses. 
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5. With reference to the advisability of extending the application of the 
provisions of the Factories Act, Mr. Johnstone’s remarks in his written 
■evidence* to tlie Royal Commission on Labour may be considered together with 
his oral ovidencOj the main points of which are ; — 

(а) Compensation for accidents under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 

can be obtained in a section 2 (3) (a) factory but not in a sec- 
tion 2 (3) (6) one. 

(б) Work thrown on the inspection staff and difficulties experienced in 

registering factories on the border line. By reducing the number of 
vorkers slightly to below the legal limit and working longer hours 
or working two or three shifts an unregistered factory may turn 
out more work and have a much accident risk than a registered 
factory, hence the necessity for omitting “simultaneously” from 
section 2 (3) (o) and (3) of the Factories Act. 

(c) In the first instance only certain sections of the Factories Act should 
apply to factories included in any recommendation. 

6. With reference to the probable extra inspection staff which would be re- 

•quired, as stated by Mr. Johnstone approximately in his oral ovidencet it 
appears that the following would be the minimum requirements ; — ■* 


i 

At present. 

With return o 
normal trade 
conditions. 

1 

1 

1 

Per cent. 

» 

1 

Per cent. 

:(a) For factories employing 10 persons, 
using power. 

j 

26 

60 

‘(0) For factories employing 60 persons, not 
using power. 

6 

12J 

(c) Industries employing considerable num- 
bers in the aggregate. 

.[For concorns not included under (a) or (6)3 . 

26 

26 

’Total from 

55 

to 87J 

approximately. 


It is considered probable that the existence of more concerns would be re- 
vealed in a more searching enquiry. The increase in staff required for a 
number of factories cannot be compared to the existing staff for factories already 
registered, as it is generally the small factories which give the staC mor© work 
«.nd in future owing to the number of concerns in districts difficult of access a 
larger proportion of the staff’s time would bo spent in travelling with a cor- 
responding increase in the cost of travelling allowances. With any increase of 
"the inspection staff, reorganisation of the clerical and also menial staff will 
1)0 required. 


♦ Royal Commission on Labour Evidence Volume I, Part I, page 180. 
t Royal Commission oh Labouf Evidence Volume I, Part II, page 343. 
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Resolution by the Government of Bombay, General Department, No, 55lfi, dated' 

the 3Gth March 1925. 

Factories. — Rules for llie working of small power plants. 

Letter from the Collector of Surat, to tho Commissioner, Northern Division, 
No. P.O.L., dated the 7th April 1924 : — 

"1 have tho honour to suggest that Government should bo moved to have 
enquiry made into the conditions under which small power plants (oil, rice and 
flour mills) not coming under tho Factories Act are conducted with a view to 
legislation. 

“2. There are scores of such small factories in this district, and tho condi- 
tions under which tho machinery is wos’kcd can hardly bo adequately described. 

"Tho other day I visited two in Chikhli. In ono the main axle of tho 
flour mill about 1^" diameter was running in a bearing worn to a full half-inch 
greater diameter than the axle, and tho counter-shaft was fixed on rough wooden 
trestles which rocked through about half an inch at every revolution of tho 
engine. 

"5. In another, the loose pulley for tho driving belt on the engine shaft 
was battering backward forward through about half an inch along tho shaft, 
and alternately being caught by and released from the driving belt which was 
running over tho edge of tho fixed driving pulley. Half of tho outer portion of 
tho brass of the main engine bearing was broken oft and tho axle was batter- 
ing like a small steam hammer at every stroke. 

"4. The condition in which tho machinery is kept is in many cases indescrib- 
able. 

"These plants are very often set up anyhow in unsuitable shops or house 
not adopted for tho placing of a power plant. Tho public come in freely about 
Che machinery, 

“There have been several serious accidents recently and it is astonishing to 
me that serious accidents are not a daily occurrence. 

"5. I would suggest that a senior Factory Inspector should bo deputed to 
visit typical factories of this kind, and report as regards the condition of tho 
machinery, and as regards the danger to the members of tho public who are 
admitted to tho promises. 

“6. By threatening owners generally with prosecution I have been able 
to get most of them fenced to prevent danger to tho public, but I cannot 
without expert assistance proceed to prosecute theifi for running their machinery 
in the imminently dangerous condition in which it is often kept. Even if no- 
special legislation is found to be necessary, an experienced Factory Inspector 
would probably be able to lay down rules based on ordinary factory' practice, 
as to condition and fencing of machinery, breach of which would justify prose- 
cution under the Indian. Penal Code (section 28?).” 

Memorandum from the Commissioner, Northern Division, No. M.S.C. 457, 
'dated the 10th June 1924 : — 

"Copy, with copies of the subsequent correspondence submitted to Govern- 
ment in the General Department, for favour of taking such action as Govern- 
ment think necessary. 

“2. So far as the Surat Disfi-ict is concerned tho conditions under which 
these small inefficient plants work are really dangerous and if the enquiry 
suggested by the District Mngi.sfrate in paragi’nph 5 of his letter is made, it 
would probably disclose tho existence of a similar state of things elsewhere.” 

Memorandum to the Collector of Bombay, No. 5540-D., dated tho 17tb 
(June 1924 : — 

Letter from the Collector of Bombay, No. F. I. -11599, dated the 31st October 
1924 

"I have tho honour to return the papers received with tho Government memo- 
randum, General Department, No. 5540-D, dated the 17th June 1924. 

“2. Many of the small power plants in Surat District (oil, rice and flour 
mills) referred to by the District Magistrate, Surat, in his commimication No. 
P.O.L. of 7th April 1924, were visited by the Factory Inspector of Ahmedabad. 
In most of the cases these plants are set up in dwelling houses and defects- 
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•were found either in the construction of these houses or in the guarding and 
condition of machinery. To remedy these defects the Inspector suggests the 
adoption of certain rules -which are based upon ordinary factory practice. I agree 
■with the rules suggested and consider that they should be adopted in the 
Surat District. They cannot however, under any existing law be issued as 
statutory rules with breach involving a. penalty. But the District Magistrate 
may, it is suggested, notify them in tile local press, send a copy of them to 
each small factory owner by registered post and also state that failure to comply 
■with them will involve prosecution under section 287 of the Indian Penal Code, 
whether an accident occurs or not. He could perhaps use the Police and the 
Revenue Department staff to get the machinery, etc., put in a safe condition as 
regards fixation and fencing. In the case of Municipalities, the Municipality 
may be asked by him to use their establishment to obtain and then maintain 
compliance with the suggested rules, 

“3. The District Magistrate and Magistrates especially empowered by him 
could also issue temporary orders under section 144 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, the effect of which might be to get a permanent improvement effected. 

“4. The Inspector did not consider that buildings in any of the factories 
were in imminent danger but he thought there was a possibility of a collapse 
of a portion of the wall or floor in four factories within 12 months. 

“5. Whilst the Inspector was unable to trace all the accidents owing to the 
non-maintenance of records he discovered in the factories visited that a fatal 
and two slight accidents had occurred in recent years. 

"6. There is no reason to suspect that the conditions prevailing in the 
Surat factories are in any way different to those in similar plants in other 
centres and it appears to be desirable for municipalities to exercise stronger 
control over small factories. The Factories Act has recently been extended to 
include pfemises employing 20 or more persons with power to the Local Govern- 
ment to apply it in special cases if ten persons are employed, but most of the 
concerns referred to in this correspondence employ fewer than ten. It is 
thus not possible to remedy defects in such factories by applying the Factories 
Act. The Bombay District Municipal Act contains no provision suitable. 

‘•7. Section 48 (&) (Hi) of the Bombay District Municipal Act empowers 
municipalities to make bye-laws to regulate or minimise the dangerous, offensive 
or injurious effect of a manufactory which as stated in section 151 (1) (o) 
causes bad smells or risk of fire. This obviously would not apply to danger 
to the inmates from defective protection of machinery. Before section 48 
could be applied section'' 151 would have to be amended to cover manufactories, 
the machinery of which is dangerous o-wing to want of fencing or defective 
fencing. 

"8. The City of Bombay hlunicipal Act, section 392, provides for both sani- 
tary regulation and for fencing of machinery in the case of factories to which 
the Factories Act is not applicable and section 394 (1) (d) |(ii) thereof provides the 
terms and conditions of a licence that sliall be observed in such premises. 

“9. I would suggest therefore that the powers of control given by the City of 
Bombay Municipal Act be incorporated in the Bombay District Municipal Act. 
The effect, would be to control small factories in municipal areas by licences 
which would be varied to suit the particular conditions of each factory. This 
is much preferable to the method of amending sections 48 and 151 of the 
Bombay District Municipal Act and having bye-laws framed by each munici- 
pality, a process which takes years, if done at all. 

"10. Such small manufactories however, are often found in -villages. To 
control these, it will bj necessary to amend the District Local Boards Act 
and the Acts dealing with Notified Areas. The Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs may be consulted as to the legislative changes required. The Local 
Board overseers and sub-overseers might be the supervising staff. They ho-w- 
ever have no knowledge of machinery and how far they will he useful is 
doubtful. It is however time that District Local Boards should develop into 
becoming efficient agents for all the minor purposes of local administration. 

"11. Probably the ultimate and only satisfactory solution will be for all 
areas outside Bombay Municipality to amend the Factories Act so as to cover 
all_ factories using power, no matter how few the number of employees. But 
this will mean an increase in the Factory Establislunent. An interim procedure, 
'such as proposed above, is desirable. ' ■ ' ■ 
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“12, Pending legislative changes, the Collector and District Magistrate, 
Surat, and the Collectors and District Magistrates elsewhere may proceed as 
recommended in paragraphs 2 and 3 above.’’ 

Eesolution. — ^In view of the largo number of small power plants not com- 
ing under the Indian Factories Act, which work in this Presidency under 
conditions which are really dangerous and likely to cause serious accidents, the 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct that all District Magistrates should 
have the rules appended to this Resolution translated in the principal local- 
vernaculars and notify them for general information, copies boing_ sent to owners 
of small factories in their districts by registered post for their information and 
guidance. In cases of failure to follow these rules, District IMagistrates should 
see that action is ta!:on where necessary under section 287 of the Indian 
Penal Code and section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

2. The question of amending the District Municipal and the District Local 
Boards Acts with a view to keeping an effective control over these factories 
will be considered hereafter. 

Enclosure to Annexurc I. 

Rules for she working of Sm.\ll Power Prints. 

(Accomjianivient to Government Hesolutton, General Department, 'No. 65^0, 

dated 50th June 1925.) 

A.— Oonstruction. 

1. Mo heavy machinery, plant or articles shall ordinarily be located' any- 
where except on the ground floor. They shall not bo located on an upper 
storey unless it is specially constructed o*f adequate strength for the purpose. 

2. Whore shafting is supported from tho ground the supports shall bo rigid 
and tho bearings fixed rigidly to them. 

The support should preferably be cither a casting or steel frame secured to 
a concrete foundation or a concrete or good masonry support. 

3. Overhead shafting shall not be supported from the floor above, wall or 
roof of any building unless it has been specially constructed of sufficient strength 
for the purpose. 

It must be supported on a rigid frame work of wood or metal securely 
'braced, or on masonry pill.ars of sufficient strength.' 


B. — ^Fencing. 

1. All flywheels, shafts, couplings, collars, clutches toothed wheels, pulleys, 
driving straps, ropes and chains shall be securely fenced if in motion and 
likely to cause danger, except where by construction or position they are 'as 
safe to all persons as they ■would bo if securely fenced or guarded. 

Note. — ^Where oil engines have to bo started by pulling the flywheels around 
by hand a hinged or moveable guard should bo provided. Projecting keys and 
set screws should be cut off and shafts covered if they project outside the 
fencing. 

2. "Where owing to insufficient space it is dangerous for any person to move 
around machinery or belts, the space shall be blocked so that no person can 
pass that way or the arrangement altered and any dangerous portion fenced. 

3. Shuttle guards shall be fitted and maintained on all working looms. _ 


0. — ^Belt shifters. 

All fast and loose pulleys shall have efficient belt shifters fitted and ho 
belt shall be allowed to rest upon a. revolving shaft. Belt hangers shall 
be provided. 
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D.— Maintenance. 

All bearings and sliafting shall be kept in proper alignment and repair. 
Bearings must be kept in proper condition of adjustment and immediately 
replaced when they cannot be adjusted by tightening. 

No engine or machine shall be kept running with a loose or broken bearing, 
and bearings must always be kept in such condition that vibration and hammer- 
ing are prevented. 


E. — Rules to be observed by persons in charge of machinery. 

Every person replacing a belt or oiling bearings of running machinery shall 
v?ear tight clothing. This clothing should be provided by the proprietor or 
manager of the factory free of cost. 

A dhoti mapped round the body in any manner -shall not be deemed to be 
tight clothing. 
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ANNE 

STATE 
Bombay PEEsroENOY 

Tabulated Statement showing numbers of Factories and employees 

(1) Factories using power and employing 

(2) Factories not using power and employ- 


1 

?aotorics using power 
and employing ] 

between 10 and 19 
persons. 

Factories not using 
power and employing 

60 and more 
persons. 

Monthly eaminge,' 

Indnstry. 

O ra 




*»-» . 

O CD 


1 






o o 

si 

P 

O 

P 

O 

^ 1 

Children. 

s§ 

d 

Women. 

Children. 

d 

§ 

a 

Ct 

a 

o 

Children. 

■Water Pumping Stations 

2 

22 







Bs. 

28/35 

1 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Total . 

2 

22 

- 1 

.. 

• • 

• • 


..1 

• * 

— 

Textiles — 

Cotton (Spinning, 

Weaving and other) 
iactories. 

Hosiery . . . 

Silk Mills 

Miscellaneous . 

11 

1 

1 

2 

97 

7 

2 

20 

23 

5 

12 

20 

[ 

•• 

• • 1 

•• 

i 

• • 

» • 

25/30 

22/45 

24 

25/40 

15 

^ 22 
12 
15 

12 

*15 

Total . . 

15 

132 

40 i 

1 24 

• • 

.. 


.. 1 

• • 

••• 

Engineering — 

Coach huilding and 
motor car repairing. 

10 

134 

I 

• * 

2 

1 

50 

- 

• • 




Electrical Engineering 

3 

42 

• • 

1 

1 

i 

•• 

• • 


o 



General Engineering . 

77 

942 

1 

46 

1 

60 

- 


1 

a 

o 






1 






o 

u 



Metal Stamping 

1 

18 










Steel trunk, lock and 
cutlery. 

1 

10 

•• 

3 

1 


•• 

•• 

1 

"^Bs. GO sk 

hied m 

1 

en. 

1 

Miscellaneous . 

8 

95 

2 

11 

« , 

• • 

, , 

, , 

i Bs. 20 

1 

labour ers. 

Total . 

100 

1,241 

1 3 

; 62 

3 

,150 

1- 

.. 1 

• • 

• • 

Minerals and Metals — 
Poundrles 

A 

62 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

••1 

! 

1 

' Bombay 
60 skilled 
men 

. 30/35 

1 labou- 

- 

- 

MiscellancouJ! . 

4 

45 






- 

Ahme- 

dahad 

20/35. 

1 

• • 


Total . 

8 

1 107 

b 

.. .. 1.. 

•• 

.. 1 .. 

• • 
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'XUBE II. 

MENT I. 

(iNCLtTDiKG Sind). 

by Industries with conditions in each in different areas for ; — 
between 10 and 19 persons, 
ing 60 and more persons. 


- 

Average weekly 
home o£ work. 

ages o£ 

^ d 

gS 
*0 P< 
«« 

*c3 u 

. 

y holiday 
not, what 
lolidays is 

— 

CQ O 

'a a 
a 0) 



- 

A 

■Women. 

Children. 

Minimum 

children. 

c3 

s| 

o o 
^ A 

£9 

C3 g-g® 

JH 

^ fS'd 

^ o o 

« rt 

CQ O S 

1 

Ke marks. 


66/eO 

• * 

* * 

1 

1 


Yes 


Information of Pumping Stations 
has not been received from se- 
veral Districts. Work is on 3 
shifts and persons live on tho 
premises and relieve one another 
by agreement. 

• • 

.• 


.. i .. 

.* 

• • 




S4/60 

60/60 

66 

60/72 

54/60 

60/60 

66 

60/72 

64/60 

• 

Doubt- 

ful. 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No. 

No, ex- 
cept re- 
ligious 
hoU- 
days. 

•A 

6 Ahmedahad City and District 

1 Colaba, 1 Thana. 

Bombay. 

Penclng good. 

Yam wSading and glazing. Gold 
thread manufacturing, Bombay, 


• • 

« • 

.. 

. . 

. . 

• • 












The following remarks apply to 
practically all factories classed 
’’ Engineering ” — 









— 

Pay in 
Bom- 
bay. 

Pay in 
Dis- 
trict. 


■ 48/63 

t 

48/60 

35/60 

About 

12 

years. 

No 

Gene- 
rally two 
holidays 
per 

month. 


Skilled Mechanists 
„ fitters . 

Semi-skilled do 
Labourers . 

Oilers . \ 

Plremen 

Engine driver 

Es. 

65—85 

60—70 

25—40 

25—30 

25—35 

25—40 

35—50 

Eb. 

40—60 

25—40 

15—20 

20—25 

25—30 

35—45 


j- 60 

- 




General- 

ly. 

J 

and also to similar men employed in 
other factories. 

All Bombay concerns. 

•• 


. 


.. 

• • 

• • 





48/60 


• •• 


•• 

Yes 

• • 

Only Bombay concerns shown here. 
Ahmedahad concerns employ less 
than 5 at present. 


48/60 

•• 



•- 

Two 
holidairs 
a month, 
some 
glvo 
none. 

• • 





•• 



1 •• 

•• 

•• 

• % 
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Factories using power 
and employing 
between JO and 10 
jMJrsons. 


Factories not using 
power and cmplojdng 
60 and more 
I persons. 


Monthly camlnfi. 


Industry. 

O 03 
U 

I 


1 . 

• %-» 
o. 

C 

: 1 
> 1 

1 

1 

" 1 



r 

t-t 

Jd5 

BS 

I c 

1 ^ 

n 

o 

s 

o 

b 

Children 

uX 
O c 

el 

c 

c 

«■ 1 i 

, Cy < O 

‘ kS • > 

1 i 

Children 

C 

o 

p. 

1 

1 

Food, Drink and To- 



! 



1 



Bs. 

Its. 

n«. 

bacco — 



! 









Bakeries, Biscuits anc 
Contcctioncry. 

1 c 

82 

* • 

-- 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

30/35 

■ 15 

• • 

Dairy produce 

4 

1 

55 

3 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

25/70 

' 20 

( ^ 









1 

r Karachi 












1 25/35. 



Flour Mills 

18 

233 

.. 

13 



, , 


^ Bomb.ay 


15- 









[ 30/35. 










i 

1 Nasik 









! 


1 

. 15/25. 











1 

Bombay 



Icc and Aerated 

1C 

200 


.. 




.J 

18/60. 

Ahmeda- 



■Waters 








1 

bad 


.** 

Bice Mills . 

G7 

732 

109 

8 

•• 

1 

•• 

1 

18/30. 

15/20 

10/14 

10/14 

Miscellaneous . 

17 


22 


1 

1 

■ 

80 

•• 

30 

15/18 

8/1 

Total . 

128 


134 

24 

1 

140] 80 1 . . 

, . 

U 1 .. 

ChcmlcaLs. Dyes, etc. — 







1 





Gas -works . 

1 

16 

, , 









Oil mills . 

24 

2ol 

79 

3 




1 

L 

Districts 

15/30. 

' 8/i2 

6/8 

liaints . 

1 

10 

1 





Bombay 

30/60 


• • 

■Soaps . • 

5 

57 

H 

18 


I * ' 


• • 

Districts 

• • 

• • 

Miscellaneous . 

s 3 

15 

i 

o 

-- 

! 

•• 

•• 

16/20. 

21/40 

17/18 

• • 

11 

•Total . 

34 

348 

100 

23 


.. 

•• i 


, , 

•• i 


Pa'per and Printing — 












Printing, Book-bind- 
ing, etc. 

45 

692 

3 

20 

-• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

Ahincda- 

bad 

20/40. 

•• 


Total . 









Bombay 
20/. 0 

.. 

10/11 

45 

592 1 

3 

* 


* • 

. , 

TT"! 

, , 

•• 1 


Process relating to wood. 










1 


stone and glass — 
Bricks and Tiles 

Glass , 

2 

2 

13 

29 

7 

4 

3 ! 

100 ] 

140 

.. 

14/15 


713 




* • 


• • 

• • 

-- 

SO/CO 

. . 

• • 









" f 

22' 

• • 

• • 

Saw Mills 

4 

47 

•• 



.. 

. • 

1 

30/45 











1 

30/55 

. • 


Stone Dressing. 

3 

30 

•• 1 


• • 

, , 

••■i 

L 

28/45 

•• 1 


Total . 

11 

125 1 



"3'|2i 

80 1 

m 

•• 

•• 




£ 

f 
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Average weekly 
hours of work. 


•M 

9 

09 

o 

u 

cs ] 

r>« 

OA 

en 

<3 ft 

uS 

55^ 

•rt AS ^ 

2 -e3 

o 

•C° 

•d es 

tS o 


Men. 

Women. 


Children. 

Minimum 

children. 

o’c) 

o o 

Is a weckl 
given ? If 
system of b 
in force 7 

Is there an 
eiteot on th 
the chlldre 

Bemarks, 

50yC6 

50/66 




Yes 

Irregular 


All Bombay concerns. 

DO/60 

50/60 


•• 

•• 

From 

about 

4 a.m. 

No 

•• 

All Bombay concerns. Other dis- 
tricts have small concerns. 

► G6 






Irregular 


10 in Karachi, 6 Nasik, 1 Kaira, 

1 Surat, 1 Bombay shown here. 
There are at least 600 in Ilom- 
bay, 70 Nasik, 40 Ahmcdabad, 

66 

li6/66 

• • 


60 

• • 

• • 

No 

•• 

• 30 Surat and smaller numbers 
in each town of the Presidency 

• • 


• * 

* • 

• • 

No 

• • 

in wlileh power is used and less 
than 6 persons employed ; fencing 
, bad. 

45/72 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

No 

•• 

Bombay. 

70 

•• 


•• 


-• 

No 

•• 

Ahmcdabad. 

. 60/03 

56/03 

56/60 

' ' 

No 

Irregular 

•• 

31 larkana, 13 Thana, 7 Kolaba, 

5 Hyderabad, and others scattered 
in different districts. 

42/70 

42/70 

42/70 

10 

No 

Irregular 


9 Groundnut factories In Satara, 
3 Borabav are grain crushers, 

3 East Khandesh arc groundnut 
factories, others miscellaneous. 


. * 



. . 

. . 

• • 

*• 


66/66 

63/77 

50/00 

66/03 

3o748 

Doubt- 

ful. 

1 « . 

-- 

No" .. 

Irregular 

•• 

Situated in Bombay and many 
districts. 


.. 



1 




Bombay Suburban District. 

62/60 

•• 


•• 

• • 

* - 

No 

• • 

Ahmcdabad District. 

48/00 

48/66 


50 

Poiibt- 

ful. 


Irregular 

•• 

All Bombay. 

• • 

.. 

1 


. . 

. . 

. . 

.. 


45/00 

. • 


• • 

• 


General- 

ly. 

• • 

13 .\hmcdabad City (Surat City 
figures not yet received). 

48 

• 


48 

13 

•• 

Do. 

• • 

31 Bombay (factories not using 
power shown in “ C ” List). 

•• 

-• 

1 

• • 

.. 

. . 

• . 



48/54 

48/64 

48/54 

Stat- 
ed to 
bo 15 

No 

Irregular 

- 

Tile factories, Belgaum and Eatna- 
giri. 

54 

56 

Bomhay 

Subur- 

ban. 

1 

1 

1 




Two per 
month. 


Both Bombay. 

48 

54- 

Bombay 

West 

Khan- 

dcsb. 





Yes 


All Bombay except 1 Kbandcsb 
District. 

48 

•• 

I 

• • 

• • 

.. 

Yes 

.. 

All Bombay. 

•• 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 
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Average ■svcckly 
hours of u ork. 


2 ^ 

»-5 r* m 

2 » S ^ 

•g M 

^ o o«~. 

^•4-* C o 

O'? 

c,J 

o73 n e%‘ 


O c2 

“^S2 2°h 

pSg S-gu 

tn M m — m « •" 


Rcmarlcs. 


Small gins arc increasing in many 
Districts rather than extensions to 
bigger concerns. 

1 Aiimcdabnd, 1 Bombay. 


Bombay. 

Mainly Bombay and a few in 
districts. 
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STATEMENT II. 

Bombay Presidency {incbeding Sind). 

Tabulated Statement showing mimbovs of factories and employees by Industrie 
in different areas for : — 

(1) Faetories using power and employing between 3 and 9 persons. 

(2) Factories not using power and employing between 30 and 49 persons, 


Industry. 

Factories using power 
.and employing I)etwcon i 
5 .and 9 persons. | 

Factories not using 
power and empioying 
between 30 and 49 
persons. 



1 1 





Feniarks. 


tn 

1 1 

o 



, 


•22 

S O 

1 dig 

SI 

fl S 3 

I1 

2 j 


U 

2 



1 

1 2 
\ K 1 O 

tzi 

^ 1 


' 5 

£1- 


Breweries and Distil- 

1 

7 

1 




fm 

■ 

Alimcdaliad, ./ > 

lories. 



i 




1 

! 


Total 

1 

7 

1 

1 

! .. 1 .. 


1 .. 

I 

: 

Textiles — 



' 


1 


i 


r 

Cotton (Spinning, 

2 

8 

3 

2 

• . . 


1 •• 


Bombay and Al- 

Weaving .and 
, - other) factories. 





1 


] 


medabad. 

Hosiery 

HI 

■a 

1 

• • 

1 ■■ 



• . 

Bombay . ' 

MiBcellancous 

H 

21 

- 

12 

1 1 

35 



Bombay. 

Total 

8 

35 

4 

14 

1 1 

35 


. . 


Engineering — 





1 





Coach building 

7 

40 





. ^ 


Bombay. 

and motor car 
repairing. 





1 





Electrical En- 

3 

22 



1 •• 




Bombay. 

gincering. 









General Engineer- 



4 

12 

1 . . 




8 Abnicdabad : the 






i 




rest in Bombay. 

Steel tnink. Lock 

3 

19 


, , 


HSl 



2 Bomb.av ; 2 Ah- 

and Cutlery. 





1 1 




medabad. 

Miscellaneous 

•• 

• • 


•• 

1 

32 

•• 

3 

Bombay. 

Total 

70 

477 

4 

12 

o 

62 


3 


Minerals and Me- 



Hi 

WM 

H^H 


! 



tals — 

Foundries . 

5 

29 

H 

B 

B 




Bombay. 

Miscellaneous 

3 

10 

hI 



• • 

• • 


Bombay. 

Total 

S 

45 i 

B 

HBIH 



. . 


Food, Drink and 




1 






Tobaceo — 










Bakeries, biscuits 
and confection- 

2 

11 

o 

1 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

Bombay. 

ery. 




} 






Dairy produce 
Flour Mills 

2 

23 

13 

108 

’i7 

'h j 


•• 

•• 

•• 

Bombay. 

2 Bombay : 10 Sn- 





1 





rat District and 

lee and Aerated 
waters. 

Bice Milts . 
Misceltaneous 

5 

34 

5 


s 

4 ! 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

11 Nasik. 

4 Bombay : 1 Ah- 
medabad City. 

In many districts. 
Bombay. 

Total 

71 

425 



■i 

. . 


, , 


Chemicals, Dyes, 










etc. — 

Oil Mills . 

8 

1 

51 

2 

5 

• - 

•• 

•• 

•• 

5 Bombay ; 2 Ah- 
medabad District; 

Soaps 

Miscellaneous 

m 

0 

8 

•• 

• • 1 

1 

35 

•• 

•• 

1 Surat. 

2 Bombay. 

Bombay (chemi- 


■■ 



1 





cals). 

Total . j 


65 

2 

■n 

m 

35 

•• 

•• 
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Factories nslnf? power 
and employing between 
6 and U persons. 


Factories not using 
power and employing 
between 30 and 49 
persons. 



Taper and Prlnt- 
Ing— 

Printing, lioob- 
blndlng, etc. 


Total 

i 

lating to 

tone and 

iS . . 



, connected 
^ .1 Skins and 

j A.oa'_'r and Sliocs 


iins nil Presses — 
Cotm Ginning and 
lillng. 

MIsdIancous 

Total 


MlsciJlancouB — 
Xnvsdrics . . 

SIlfcccUnncous 

Total 

Grand Total . 



14 Bombay; 6 Ah- 
medabad City 
(Factories not us- 
ing power shown 
in "C " List), 


Bombay. 


Snkkur. 


Ahmedabad Dist- 
rict. 

Bombay. 


Bombay. 

Bombay, 


K 2 
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VoL. XI, Paht 1/ 
statI 

Bombay Pkesidenc^ 

I 

List- “ C ” of smaller Factories and Workshops engaged in IndustrioJ 


.Factories using power and 


1 

0 

Industry. 

Less than 5 persons. 

■ 

between 5 and 9 persons, 


Number 

of 

Facto- 

ries. 

1 Men. 

1 

Women. 

1 

Child- 

icn. 

Number 1 
of 

Facto- 

ries. 

Men. 

Women. 

Child- 

ren. 

i 

Hallway Ilunning Sheds 



I 

1 

j 

•• 

i 

1 ^ ; 
1 

1 * * 


J 

|i 

-- 

Railway Loco,, Car- 
riage and Wagon 
Repair Shops. 

•• 

•• 


•• 

1 

•• 

• • / 


•• 

RWi JIaking (Country 
Cigarettes). 

•• 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

•• 


i • 

• • 

Onr extraction from 
sngarcancs. i 

•• 

•• 

• • 

• • 

» • 

'* 


! 

1 

• • 

Sugar Factories 

•• 


4 • 

1 

1 

0 

• • 1 

1 

o 

Tanneries . 

•• 

•• 

i 

•• ! 

i 

•• 

« • 

• • 

i 

1 

1 

1 * * 

Hand Looms . . 

60 

200 

1 

60 

N j 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 j 

i 

[ 

• • 

Hand Bleaching 

■ • 


*• 1 

•• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

1 

t •• 

Hand Dyeing . 

• « 

•• 

1 

•• 

o 

“ i 

1 

10 

• • 

i 

• • 

Casheu nuts husking 
.and baking. 

Printing and Book- 
binding. 

« « 


(Power It 

ictorlcs sh 

lown in ot 

.. 

,hcr lists.) 


i 

> 

Gum sorting 


•• 

i 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 




Harda sorting . 

• • 1 

•• 

• • \ 


• * 

« • 

1 

• « 1 


-• 

Issus grinding and 
cleaning. 

1 

•• 

1 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 


• « 

Kumkuin Factories . 


•• 

•• i 


•• 

• • 

•• 



Carpentry and cabinet 
making. 

3 

10 

•• 

« « 

i 

• • 

•• 



Total . . j 

53 

j 

210 

60 

« • 

n 

O 

22 

•• 

1 

2 
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MENT III. 

(iNOLTJDiKG Sind). 

which in the aggregate employ a considerable number of hands. 


employing 


Factories not using power and employing 



















ya,. XI, Taut I. 





3 

e3^ 


CiJ 

cj rt 



Average weekly hours 

o 

2 d 






of work. 



.coo 


a 








^ C 






« 



e-se 





. .. . 

Cl 

ec 

C3 

fi 



c 






C' o 

c.=-S 



Men. 

AVomen. 

Clilldreii. 

C « 

o ° 

^ 5* 


o 






c S 

Eg 

1-1 

w'S o 

♦-I 










1 

It is unilcrstood that Itnilwiiy 









nutliorlfle.s are takintt steps to 
eoinplv wiili (he Indian Hall- 









1 wii.v« Arncndinenl Act, 10.10, 









followlnp the Washington anil 



, » 

, • 

• * 


♦ * 

. 

Oeneva conventions. 









These figiirc.s are only for ccr- 

• 

* * 

* 






tain large town.s. 

40—72 

50—04 

40 

UoubUill 

No 

Once a 
tnontli. 

• • 


Naslk, I’oona and .Ahmednaenr 
Districts. The 207 non-power 








places are In one Taliika of 









Naslk. Information not sup- 
plied for others. 

CO 

00 




2 Iioll- 



In Kombav, Karachi and Ah- 




dny.s n 
month. 



meilnhad Cities. 



54—00 

54—00 

r.4 



IlellRlous 



Domh.ay, Ahmedahad and Bom- 



lioli- 

ilnys. 



hay .Miibiirban Districts. 




00 

00 




IrrcRii- 



Thc.'c flgnrcs will ho Increased 




lar. 



largely when Information is 
received from Surat City. 



00—70 





Do. 



This ngitrc will bo IncrcnBcd 









largely If nil concerns in con- 
nection with Textile Industry 
arc Included p.aTticularly 
Ahmcdnbnd. 

CO— 70 








Bombay ami Ahmcdabad. 

SO 

so 

r.o 

10 


No 



Batnaglri DPtrlet only .slioum 









here. 

* • 








I’owCr rnctorics shown In other 









lists. 









Bombay concerns. 

, , 


.. 

. . 


. . 


Tlicpc arc Hombay concerns : 









other districts have them also 
but Information not received. 


, , 






Domhay. 

• • 

, , 


, , 

, , 

• • i 


Kholapnr conroni’. 

• • 

* , 


, , 

, , 

, . 


It 1ms not been possible 






! 



to obtain full or accurate 
Information of this Industry. 

•• 

• • 


•• 

•• 

" 

• • 




4. Tlic Tncmoranduin j^repared by the Government of Bombay for submission 
to the Indian Statutory Commission pages 392 and 393 of the printed copy 
appendix B shows_ that in 1926 tiiore were 952 printing presses in Bombay Presi- 
dency including Sind, of tlicso only about 80 employing 6, ,300 persons arc regis- 
tered at present under the Indian Factories Act. Many arc very small concerns 
employing 4 or 5 persons, the majority do not use power, but full information 
13 not available. Of those using power 52 cmjiloy from 10 to 19 persons and 23 
employ from 5 to 9 persons whilst 59 do not use power and cmiilov less than 30 
persons. • 
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STATE 

, "a 

Supplementary tabulated statement ahoicing numbers of factories and employees 

employing between 


Factories using power 
and employing between 
10 and 19 persons. 


Monthlj’ earnings. 


Industry'. 

o 

a 

o 

u 

a o 

6 a 
3 fc 

Mon. 

Women. 

Children. 

J 

Men. 

Women. 

c 

o 

u 

*2 

a 

Textiles. 

Cotton (spinning, weaving and 
other) factories. 

10 

107 

24 

m 

Rs. 

15/25 

Rs. 

8/10 

Rs. 

7/8 

Miscellaneous 

0 

49 

10 


15/28 

10/15 

10 

Total 

10 

156 

34 

15 

■ 


. • 

Minerals and Metals. 
Miscellaneous 

r 

■ 

70 

2 

21 

15/30 

15 

15 

Total 

■ 

70 

2 

21 

• - 


Food, Drink and Tobacco. 
Flour mills .... 

1 

10 



22 


• • 

Icc and aerated water factories 

Rice mills . . . i 

2 

2 

20 

12 

8 


15/30 

20/30 

15 

f 

» • 

• • 

Total 

Chem icnls, Dyes, etc. 

Oil mills . . , _ 

5 

42 

8 


i 

1 

• • 

• • 

1 

10 


• • 



• • 

Total 

1 

10 


• • 

. . 

• • 


Paper and Printing. 
Printing, book*binding, etc. . 

1 . 

I 

86 

•• 

12 . 

1 

1 

•• 

6/10 

Total . 1 

H 

86 

•• 

12 

. . 

• . 

• • 

Grand Total .. j 

1 

3C 

364 

44 

48 



• • 
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MENT I. 


lyindnsirieswiihcmd{tionsineachinSnratCihj,for factories vsing pcuer and^ 

10 and 19 persons. 


Average weekly 
hours of work. 

Minimum ages of children. 

Are women or children 
employed after 8 p.m.P 

Is a weekly 
holiday- 
given ? If 
not what 
sj'stem of 
holidays is 
in force? 

Is there any adverse effect 
on the health of the 
children. 

i 

g 

1 

Children. 

60/72 

60 

64 

) 

13 


Irregular. 

• t 






Generally 







only last 







day of 







Hindu 







month and 







some fes- 







tivalg. 


48 

48 

48 

12 


Do. 

• * 

•• 

m 

B 

mm 

IBII 

• • 

•• 

42/50 

50 

58 

12 

• . 

As above 

. . 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• » 

64 

* • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

As above 

• • 

60/60 





As above 

« • 

66/60 

56/60 


•• 


As above 

» • 




•• 

•• 

• • 

n • 

64/70 


. . 

. • 

• • 

As above 

• • 

•• 

' • 

•• 


• • 

• - 

• « 

36/64 

« • 

40/56 

14 

Yes . 

One day a 







week. 


• • 

•• 



• • 

. • 


• » 

• • 


•• 


• • 



Eem&rke. 


Small weaving fac- 
tories 


Lace and embroidery 
■works and preparing 
silver and gold ■wires 
on cotton thread for 
embroidery used on 
caps and sarees, etc. 


Brass works. 


Fencing needs im-- 
provement in nearly 
all factories inthesa 
lists and numbers 
are situated in con- 
verted dwelling 
houses not - really 
suitable and in some- 
cases unsafe. 


Lneic of fencing. 
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Supplementary tabulated statement shotcing numbers of faetories and employ^ 
by industries in {he Surat City for factories using power and employing 
between 5 and 9 persons. 


1 

1 Factories using power and employing bet- 

i 



ween 5 and 9 persons. 



Industry, 

Number 




Remiirlrs, 


of 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 



Factories. 





Textiles. 

'Cotton (spinning, weav- 

6 

33 

8 

2 


ing and other) fac- 
tories. 






Miscellaneous 

26 

103 

33 

11 


Total 

32 

136 

41 

13 


Engineering. 


j 

14 




'deneral Engineering 

3 

* • , 

3 


Total 

3 

14 


3 


Minerals and Metals- 
Miscellaneous . . 

13 

57 

19 

9 


Total 

13 ' 

• • 57 ' 

19 ' 

9 


Food, DrinJ: and 






Tobacco. 






(Flour mills 

C 

31 

6 



Ice and aerated water 

4 

27 




factories. 


i 


1 


Total 

10 

58 

6 



Chemicals, Dyes, etc. 
'Oil mills . 

1 

1 

5 

! 

. , 


Total 

1 

5 

[ 

1 



Paper and Printing. 
Printing, book-binding, 

4 

25 

1 

3 

1 

etc. 






Total 

4 

25 


3 


>■ Graird Total 


295 ‘ 

GO 

28 
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HI.— GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


nr T r Plnntll I C S., Additional DeTputy Secretary 
Extract from letter from ^ Department, to the Joint Secratary to 

to the Government of .Vo. Wl-T. Com., dated the 39th 

the Boyal Gomm.emon on 

* . * * * I am directed to forward for the information 

the provisions of the Indian Factories Act,- 1911 .— 

n\ A olinrt s'lmmarv of the Inspection Report on certain Hosiery and 
^ ^ MMch manufacturing factories by the Industrial Engineer, Bengal. 

(21 A brief Report by the Chief Inspector of Factories, on certain Indus- 
trial cSns outside his jurisdiction, located mainly m the Calcutta 
Industrial Districts. 


2 » » « » * I am to add that the Goveniment of Bengal are of opinion 
that’ there does not appear to be^any pressing need to e.xtend the scope of the 
Indian Factories Act, or the activities of the Bengal I'actory Inspectorate to 
the factories referred to in the reports mentioned above. 


ANNEXURE I. 

Short Summauj of the Impectiov Report on certain Iloi-iery and Match 

Monufnctnrinq factories not under the superintendence of Chief Inspector of 
Factories, Bengal, by the Industrial Engineer, Bengal. 

The report is based on the investigation made of seven factories, nianufactui’- 
ing hosiery goods and twelve manufacturing matches and match boxes on cottage 
lines. The following paragraphs summarise the report under those two distinct 
heads : — 


Factories manufacturing hosiery goods. — ^Five, of the factories mentioned, are 
in Calcutta and the remaining two are stationed at Pabna, a Mofussil town. In 
each of these factories meclianical power is used and more than ten persons are 
employed simultaneously on any one day. The work is carried on chiefly by hired 
labour. The number of persons employed daily in one factory ranges between 
11 (general) and 15 (maximum) on the average. In none of these, there are 
adult females, or children under the age of 15 years, employed. The hands 
are all engaged directly by the employers and are local residents. Their houses 
and conditions of living are as good as those of the ordinary labouring classes 
in the neighbourhood. Labourers are paid at monthly rates ranging beUveen 
Rs. 11 to Rs. 31. The period of their working is eight hours j)er day. The 
minimum age at which children are employed is above 14 in each factory. The 
industry is owned and managed generally by two or three men entering into 
partnersliip and only two of these concerns are owned by a Limited Company. 


Factories manufacturing matches and match boxes on cottage, hues , — 
All the 12 factories are located in Calcutta. In none of them is mechanical 
power used. On the aggregate more than 100 persons are employed directly or 
indirectly in .the local surroundings of each factorv e.vcept in one where 50 
persons or more ai^ employed on any one day. The work is carried on chiefly 
by hired labour. The number of persons actually employed in one factory is 
above 40 (on the average'), comprising of adult males, adult females and children 
persons actually employed, more than 45 families are 
of tnl l by each of eight of the factories-three 
Wls nrp occasionally engage more than 40 females each. The 

ands are all engaged directly by the emifloyers, and are local residents Their 
houses and condi ions are as good as those of the ordinary labouring IsseSn 
S m ^ piece-work and their daily easing 4 y 

faZv k Xlif 1.™ their emplovment in thi 

minimum age V ?vi -TrT females, and six hours for children. The 

the remaining tVo ^ ®™Ptoy®d is 14 in ten factories and 10 in 

(not registered under the Tnrlkn O'yr'ed and managed by small companies 

individ^l. Indian. Companies Act) and in certain cases by a single 
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ANNEXUEE II. 


A brief rejiort by the Chief Inspector of Factories on certain Indiistrial concerns 
outside his jurisdiction, located mainly in the Calcutta Industrial Districts. 


1. — Head Jute Presses. 

(No Mechanical Power.) 


Humber of factories . — ^Between 4,000 and 5,000 all situated in out-lying^ 
districts. 

Approximate number of employees in one factory . — ^Ranging from 12 to 100. 

Number of loomen and children employed.— ^orae women are employed in un- 
loading, di’ying and assorting the jute. The number is estimated at about 5- 
per cent, of the total employees. 

One or two children only employed in each press house. They are, as a rule, 
the children of the persons employed on the making of hutcha ropes for binding-' 
the jute bales, and are brought in by their parents to assist them in their 
work. Their ages range from 8 years upwards. 

Working hour.^. — Irregular. Dependent on the weather and the number of 
daylight hours. During the longer days when the weather is good, they work 
from about 6 A.jr, to 6 P.st. and take their own time off for meals. During 
the cold weather season they work shorter hours. 

Sunday is not observed as a holiday, but once or twice a week, on haut 
or market days, they take an afternoon off to go to market to purchase their 
food and stores. 

The work is seasonal, the season being approximately from July to December 
or January. 

— The labour is mostly imported from other provinces and is employed 
through Sirdars'. All wages are paid by the employer to the Sirdar, who in 
turn, pays his labour. Women coolies ai'c sometimes paid at daily rates but, 
generally speaking, all labour is paid at piece-work rates. The average earn- 
ings are as follows ; — 


Woman cooly 
Male Cooly .. 
JIale assorter . 
Pressman 


Per day. 

Rs. a. p. 
0 10 0 
0 12 0 
1 8 0 
1 8 0 


Ilou'^ing . — European concerns where no local labour is employed usually pro- 
vide hutcha houses but the number of persons employed by European concerns 
represent a very small percentage of the total persons employed in the industry. 
Generally speaking, there is a little, if any, provision made for housing. Some- 
times there is a hutcha shed where the workers sleep and eat their food, other- 
Avise they sleep in the godowns among the jute. 

.\aturc of .^tructurc . — Mostly sal wood posts and sal wood frames with cor- 
rugated iron sides and roof. No windows or roof-lights, the only openings to 
admit light and air being the doorways. Lighting and ventilation, therefore, 
is, as a rule, inadequate. 


n — Printing Presses. 

(ilostly use mechauic.al power but the machinery as a rule is not dangerous 
and the workers therefore are exposed to little, if any. undue risk. 

Number of /octonVs.— Estimated at about 100 all situated in the city and 
suburbs of Calcutta. 

Approximate number of employees in one factory.— Banging from 10 to 20. 

A umber of iromen atid children emjdoycd . — Women arc not employed. Chil- 
dren, however, are frequently employed as ap 2 >rentices on the machines. Their 
ages range from 12 years upwards. , 
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Worhinff hours. — Ordinarily the employees are paid on the basis of a 7-hour 
day, but regular overtime is worked and it is estimated that the working day 
very often extends over a period of about 12 hours with short breaks for meals. 
Many of these printing presses employ part-timers in the morning and in the 
evening. These part-timers work in registered factories during ordinary work- 
ing hours. 

jjTaffeg—This varies between Rs. 7 and Es. 50 a month. The limiting 
figures, however, are exceptional. Apprentices are first employed at the lower 
limit whereas the upper limit may he reached only by the veteran. The average 
earnings, including overtime' wages, range from Es. 25 to Es. 40 per month. 

iloutir.y. — Houses are not provided. Employees make their own arrange- 
ments in the city. 

Nuturc of siructwc. — All of these smaller printing presses, like the majority 
of those registered under the Indian Factories Act, are situated in ordinary 
dwelling houses of the city. Consequently arrangements for lighting and ven- 
tilation are usually unsatisfactory. 

III.— Kutcha Rope Works. 

(No Mechanical Power.) 

Number of factories. — Estimated at between 15 and 20 in the Calcutta in- 
dustrial area. 

Affroximate number of employees in one factory. — ^Estimate average about 

100 . 

Number of women and children employed. — ■'Women are not employed in these 
factories. The number of children employed is never less than half of the 
total number, their ages ranging from 8 years upwards. From information gath- 
ered in the locality in which most of these rope factories are situated, it ap- 
pears that a considerable number of the children are orphans living under the 
care of the contractor. The contractor provides huts in the local bustecs to 
accommodate these children. 

Working hours. — Work is carried on as long as day light permits, st-arting 

from 5 A.M. or 6 a.m. in the morning, and finishing between 6 p.m. and 7 p.m. 

at night. Children work about 9 hours per day between 5 A M. and 2 p.m. 
or between 6 a.m. and 3 p.m. Sunday is not observed as a holiday but occa- 
sional half day holidays are given. The rope manufactured is used in jute 

presses for binding bales and the factories therefore work only during the jute 

season, i.e., July to December or January. 

Wages. — Adults are employed as “Cutters” and are paid on piece-work rates. 
The average earning are about Ee. 1 per day. Children are employed as 
“Winders” and are on daily wages. Their earnings range between 4 annas and 
8 annas per day although in some special cases they may amount to 12 annas 
per day. 

Housing. — ^Most of these rope works are situated in or near bustees. With 
the exception of the orphan children referred to above, all the employees live 
with their families in these bustecs. 

Nature of structure. — One or two kutcha sheds without any walls about 
20 ft. rvide and 150 ft. long, situated in an open yard. 


IV .—-Carpentry Workshops. 

(Mostly without mechanical power.) 

Number of factories.— In the Calcutta industrial area the number of un- 
registered carpentry and joinery workshops without mechanical power is esti- 
mated to be between two and three hundred, whereas the number using mecha- 
nical power and employing less than 20 persons will probably be not more than 20. 

Apiproximate number of employees in one factory. — Ranging between 10 and 
50. 

Number of women and children employed. — Women are not employed in 
.such factories. Children arc occasionally employed, their ages ranging from 
11 or 12 years upwards. 
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Working hours. — The carpenters usually work as long as is physically pos- 
sible. As a rule they work from morning till night but extra work at night 
during the busy season is not exceptional. As practically all carpenters are 
piece-workers the working hours arc usually chosen by themselves. 

Wages. — They are all piece-workers. Their earnings ranging between 12 
annas and Rs. 1-8-0 per day. 

Housing. — They make their own arrangements in the city. 

Nctluie of .structure. — Some .are pucca buildings and some arc Icutcha. The 
majority probably are pucca. Lighting and ventilation is usually adequate. 

V. — Tanneries. 

(No mechanical power.) 

The tanning industry in Calcutta differs from other industries in so far that 
the ijersons employed therein have formed a colony. The number of person* 
employed is approximately 2,000. The premises are all kutcha built huts or 
sheds and these are taken on hire by groups of 5 or 4 workmen W’ho carry on 
trade on their own account. In a few cases persons are employed on wages, 
their earnings ranging between Rs. 20 and Rs. 30 per month. All male mem- 
bers of each family are employed and therefore the employment of children is 
common, their ages ranging from 10 years upwards. Women are not employed. 

These tanneries are all clustered in one area and are most insanitary, prin- 
cipally on account of the crude method of manufacture and the absence of pro- 
per 'drainage. * 

VI. — Brick Manufacturing. 

(No power driven machinery. Pugh mills for mixing clay are driven by 

bullocks.) 

iX umber of Brickfields. — Difficult to estimate. Probably about 50 in the 
Calcutta industrial area. The number in mufassil districts is unknown. 

Ajiproximatc number of employees in each brickfield. — Approximately 100 
persons are emploj’ed per kiln. The ordinary brickfield has one or two kilns. 
There are only a very few brickfields with more than two kilns. 

Number of women and children employed. — Women, as a, rule, are not avail- 
able. If available they are employed as coolies. Children comprise about 3 
per cent, of the total employees. They are employed on driving the bullocks of 
the pugh mills and are generally below 12 years of age. 

Working hours. — About 5 hours in the morning and 3 to 4 hours in the 
evening. Sunday is always observed as a holiday. 

Wages. — ^Bullock driver — 

Rs. 

Cliild below 12 years of age . . 9 per month (average)^ 


Clay mixer 

... 25 

Do. 

Arranger 

30 

Do. 

Mistry (Burning) 

. 50 

Do. 

Firemen 

. . . 19 

Do. 

Briclnnaker . . 

Rs. a. 

• • • 1 3 per day (average). 

f Male 

, 0 14 

Do. 

Cooly •< 

C Female 

. 0 11 

Do. 


Coal is supplied free to all. 

Housing . — ^Accommodation is provided for all. It is a common practice to ' 
make temporary huts each season, either by arranging bricks into stacks to form 
walls and constructing kutcha thatched roof, or by erecting a bamboo structure ! 
thatched on top, and filling in the sides with matting. The floors are laid witl' 
dry bricks. 

I 

i 

I 
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> Nature of structure.— AW work is carried out in open fields. 

Note. Brickfields work for about six months only from about November 

ntil Awil. The labour is recruited by contractors at the commencement of 
iach Eea«)n from Bihar and OrisSa but chiefly from Chota Nagpur. 

vn. — Small Engineering Works. 

(Use mechanical power. The machinery and transmission plant is seldom pro- 
tected in any way and the workers therefore are very often exposed to. 
undue risk.) 

Numhei of factories. — ^Estimated at between 50 and 100 in the Calcutta in- 
dustrial area. 

Approxiviate mmher of employees in 'one fnctoiy. — ^Between 10 and 15. The 
artisans are mostly Bengalis and the coolies Oriyas or up-country men. 

Number of women and children employed. — Women are not employed. Only 
a very few children employed as apprentices, their ages ranging from 13 years 
upwards. 

JWorking hours . — Usually 8 hours per day with half-an-hour’s rest interval. 
Overtime is worked occasionally but seldom exceeds 2 hours on any one day. 
.Sunday is generally observed as a holiday. 

W'ages. — The average earnings of artisans I’ange from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40 per 
.onth and foi coolies from Rs. 16 to Rs. 18 per month. 

Housing. — Housing is not provided. The workers make their own living 
arrangements in the town or in the neighbouring village. 

Nature of structuie. — Some are pucca built and others are kiitcha. Light- 
ing and ventilation is usually satisfactorj’'. 

VIII. — Soorky Grinding Mills. 

(Use mechanical power, consisting cither of a locomotive type steam engine or 
an electric motor driving one grinding pan. The sources of danger are the 
exposed driving belt and the grinding pan and as these are never protected. 

* the persons employed on the pan are exposed to undue risk.) 

Number of factories. — ^Estimated at about 100 in the Calcutta industrial area. 
Approximate number of employees in one factory. — About 10 or 12. Mostly 
up-country men from Bihar. 

Number of women and children employed. — As a rule, women or children 
are not employed. 

Working hours. — About 8 hours per day. Sunday is not generally observed 
as a holiday. Soorky Mills seldom work more than 15 days in the month, bub 
the employees usually obtain full time employment by working in one or two- 
mills. 

Wages. — ^Mill pan attendant Rs. 1-2-0 per day (average), coolies Ans. 12 per 
day (average). 

Housing. — Housing accommodation is not provided. In some cases one or 
two of the workers live on the premises and occupy a corner of the mill shed. 

Nature of structure. — Kutcha sheds constructed of sal posts and bamboo roof 
trusses roofed over either with corrugated iron or country tiles. Lighting and 
ventilation satisfactoiy. 

IX. — Mustard Oil Mills, 

dse mechanical power. The machinery and transmission plant is seldom pro- 
tected in any way and the workers therefore are very often exposed to 
undue risk.) 

'^■Number of factories. — Estimated at not less than 100 in the Calcutta in- 
lial area. 

^proximate number of employees in one factory. — Usually 4 or 5 persons. 
Vy up-country men. 

'at'mber of women and children employed. — Usually one Avoraan is employed 
atting the oil seed. 
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Childrea are not employed. 

Working hours . — ^From 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. with one hour’s rest interval. i 

Sunday is not observed as a holiday. Holidays are given only when slacks 
•ness of business permits. 


Tropes. 



Ghanny men . 

■ • • • 

month (average).'' 

Cooly (male) . 

• ... 16 

Do. 

Cooly (female) 

• • « • 12 

Do. 

Dresser , 

12 

Do. 


The “Dresser” is not a full time employee. He may be employed by one or 
two mills on the same day. 

Nature of structure. — Kutclia sheds constructed of sal posts and bamboo ‘t 
roof trusses. Roof and sides covered with corrugated iron. Lighting and| 
ventilation very often inadequate. 
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IV.— GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

J. Bepyrt on the enquiry into the family budgets of certain factory workers 

in the United Provinces. 


Part I. 

Introdaction. 

The inquiry was instituted by the United Provinces Government at the in- 
stance of the Royal Commission on Labour in India. The worL was entrusted 
io Mr. Sinha, ofBciating Director of Industries, United Provinces, and the 
report has been prepared by him. Mr. B. K. Ghoshal, Divisional Superintendent 
■of Industries, Lucknow, was put in immediate charge of the investigations, 
•assisted by 5 trained researchers (all graduates in economics). The researchers 
had experience of economic enquiries and three of them had finished their work 
for the United Provinces Banking Inquiry Committee only recently. 

The modus operandi in collecting the information was laid down in G. 0. 
No. *397 — I/XVIII — ^254, dated May 24, 1930. The centres of inquiry were 
'Cawnpore, Lucknow and Gorakhpur. At Cawnpore family budgets of workers 
■engaged in the textile and engineering industries and in leather manufacture 
were collected; at Lucknow those of men employed in the workshops of the 
Hast Indian Railway which is a Government-owned Railway and at Gorakhpur 
those of the men employed in the workshops of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway which is a company-owned Railway. The form prescribed by the 
Commission was expanded by the United Provinces Government and this 
expanded wform has been used. The expanded form was supplemented by 
four other forms for the details under the principal items of expenditure. To 
ensure representative character of families, whose combined income is not above 
Rs. 50 per mensem (as suggested by the Commission) the following income 
groups were prescribed •' by Government : — 

I Group — Income above Rs. 40 and up to Rs. 50. 

II Group — Income above Rs. 30 and up to Rs. 40. 

III Group — Income above Rs. 15 and up to Rs. 30. 

IV Group — Income up to Rs. 15. 

As the time was short and as it was not possible to know the number of 
workers belonging to the prespribed income groups of the three industries 
from any other source except the mills, it was proposed to approach the mills 
for the required information and for permission to meet the workers in the 
mill premises. We could thus have fixed the number of budgets to be collected 
in each income group of workers proportionate to the total number of workers 
and would have been able to collect a larger number of budgets during the 
short time at our disposal. It was proposed to examine the workers in the 
mill premises regarding their income and expenditure and at their residence 
regarding housing and sanitation. This procedure was successfully adopted 
at Lucknow and Gorakhpur where we had the active co-operation of the Rail- 
way authorities but had to be abandoned at Cawnpore (except in the case of a 
few mills) owing to the disturbed political atmosphere. It was therefore 
■decided to confine our acti'vities mainly to the labour hustees and to those 
mills where we were kindly offered facilities for investigation. 

The mill authorities were approached through the two chambers of com- 
merce at Cawpore. The Committee of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
decided to help us and issued a circular letter to the members concerned, but 
their most important member, the British India Corporation who were 
approached first, did not favour the idea of our researchers interviewing their 
employees either in the mills or in the settlements owing to the existing un- 
settled conditions. We were thus cut off from the best organised labour settle- 
ments in Cawnpore. This was very unfortunate as we have not been able 
to compare the conditions of the hustees with those prevailing in these settle- 
ments. 

The Secretary of the Muir Mills Company, Limited, Cawnpore, who was 
approached next was very sympathetic and gave us whole-hearted support. He 
allowed one of our researchers to examine the men in the mill premises. The 


F 


* Not printed. 
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anthorities of Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Co., W. B. Shcwan and Co. . 
Tanners, Singh Engineering Works, Halim Boot Factory and the Superinten- 
dent, Government Harness and Saddlery Factory, Cav.-nporo, also offered ns 
facilities for investigation. 

Difficulties faced during the course of the Inqnirij.—Thn present political' 
nnrest wa.s the chief obstacle. People were suspicioii.s of the real object of 
the inquiry which was quite new to the workers of Cawnpore. The time was 
certainly very inopportune for an inquiry of this nature. Wo had to be very 
careful and had to go very slow to avoid trouble both with the employees and the 
employers. 

I am, however, glad to report that the rc.=oarchers managed to do the 
work without creating any sensation. To the outside world they were like 
University students carrying on research. Credit is due especially to Messr.s. 
S. P. Saxena and S. N. Mozumdar Chondbry who were successful in winning 
the confidence of the labourers. At places some mischief-mongers tried to- 
create trouble by giving out that wo were collecting the information in the 
interest of the mill-owners who w.antod to reduce wages. The researchers were 
fortunate enough to win the confidence of some of the intelligent mistrics and 
this enabled them to collect budget figures without a bitch, htuch of the timo- 
of the researchers both in the factory premises and in the hustecs had to be 
wasted in explaining the real object to the workers. 

In this connection it may bo mentioned that the work was hampered for 
want of sufficient staff and time. To ensure accuracy of results, I had to 
depute three of my senior clerks for tabulation work who could bo ill-spared 
at this time of the season when wo have to prejiare .a largo number of cases for 
schedule of now demands for next year and the annual reports of the de- 
partment. 

The method of inquiry. — The work was slarfed at Cawnpore on May 28, 
1930. In the beginning only a fow sample budgets were collected. The sample 
’budgets of the researchers were scrutinised and cbcck'cd by me and also by the 
Deputy Secretary, United Provinces Government, Industries Department.' 780 
budgets wore collected by the researchers for Ca-wnporc. 186 for Gorakhpur and 
150 for Lucknow. Of these 729 Caivnporo budgets, 161 Gorakhpur budgets and 
137 Lucknow budgets have boon accepted for tabulation. The following table 
shows the number of budgets in each group in each industry : — 


Industry. 

1 Group 1 
( above 
• Rs. -40 
' and up to 
Rs. 50. 

1 

! Group II 

* above 

1 Rs. 30 
and up to 
j Rs. 40. 

• 

1 - 

Group UI 
above 
Rs. 15 
and up to 
Rs. 30. 

'Croup IV 

1 Rs. 15 
and 
below. 

j Total 
number 

1 of 

1 budgets. 

Textiles . 

1 

1 35 

95 

231 

58 

419 

Engineering . . 1 

1 20 

18 

09 

30 

143 

Leather . . . | 

15 

1 

32 

1 

80 

1 

40 

167 

Total for Cawnpore 

70 

145 

380 


imifflii 

,, Goraldipuri 

9 

33 

87 



,, Lucknow. 1 

9 

17 

93 

i 



Total budgets collected j 

94 

195 

560 

178 

1,027 


In grouping a family under a particular industry the occupation of the 
head of the family alone was taken into consideration. 

The “interview” method was followed. It was the only method that couh 
bo tried here, as the questioimaire method was not possible with the illitei;nti 
workers. The researchers questioned the labourer, and avliero possible, his wifi 
or mother and recorded the details. They used to examine their notes ai 
home and re-examine the worker the next day, if necessary, for further informa 
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The examination of each "worker took about 2 hours and the examination of 
many workers had to be completed in 2 days when they could not give enough 
time at a stretch. Taking into consideration the vexatious nature of the in- 
quiry, I would say that the workers co-operated with us with commendable 
patience. 

The researchers submitted the budgets to Mr. G^hoshal in instalments. He 
examined these in the light of the instructions _ given to the researchers and 
scrutinised each budget asking for further details, where necessary. He also 
went round the labour lustees, discussed the budgets with gentlemen in touch 
■with labourers, watched the examination of labourers by the researchers and 
'vp V^vl r^'^Vnumber of budgets by personal inquiry. As already stated, families 
\selected according to the income groups prescribed. No number 
.4> i^^ed for each group but the researchers kept in view the instruction 
^11 ’’groups should be fairly represented. This effort has been successfyd 
^ on the whole. The families represent workers of _ all the important mills in 
Ca-wnpore living in the various moJiallas. Details about the procedure of 

collecting information on the points raised in the form prescribed by the 
Commission 'wilh he found in the body of the report. The report has been 
divided into three parts. Part I, Introduction, part II, dealing with Cawnpore. 
and part III with Gorakhpur and Lucknow. 








* 


« 


Part II. 

General results of the inquiry in Cawnpore. 


The following table shows the number of working class families by in- 
come groups — 


Industrj'. 

Group I 
above 

Es. 40 
and up to 
■Rs. 50. 

Group II 
above 

Rs. 30 
and up to 
Rs. 40. 

Group III 
above 

Rs. 15 
' and up to 
Rs. 30. 

Group IV 
Rs. 15 
and 
below. 

j 

Total 

number 

of 

budgets. 

Textiles . 

1 

1 1 

j 35 1 

95 ^ 

1 

231 

58 

1 

419 

Engineering 

1 26 i 

1 1 

18 

69 

30 

143 

Leather 

! 15 j 

32 

80 

40 

j 167 

Total for Cawnpore 

j 76 

146 

380 

128 

! 729 


It will be seen from the above table that the majority of the families or 
52'1 per cent, of the total have an income above Es. 15 and np to Es. 30. 
The other income groups in order of importance are Group II, Group IV and 
Group I. This fairly represents the actual state at Cawnpore. A majority of 
workers in Group III are generallj^ the semi-skilled workers who work on 
machines requiring little skill and dexterity but at present the income of a 
majority of the skilled workers also does not go beyond this group on account 
of trado depression and consequent short work in the mills. In Groups I and 
II come the more skilled workers, the weavers of the textile industries, lasters, 
accoutrement makers and saddlers in the leather industry and tui’ners, fitters 
and enginemen in the engineering industry. Unskilled labourers earn Isetween 
Es. 12 and Es. 15 and are represented in Group lY. They are generally 
villagers ■who have come for odd jobs in the slack agricultural season leaving ^ 
their families at home. . / 
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2. BcUgxon and ca<ite . — The following Inblo eliows tho classification of 
families by religion for all llio Ihrec iii(ln'<tries in Cawnpore. Full details are 
given in table I 


Religion. 

1 

Group I 
budgets. 

No. 70. 

Group 

II. 

1 

No. 115. 

Group 

III. 

No. 380. 

Group 

IV. 

j 

No. 128. 

1 1 

Total. 

1 

|No. 729. i Percent. 

Hinduism 

59 

108 

1 

1 SOS 

110 

rr/ rv, 

12 

1 

Islnni .... 

15 

35 

08 

i 14 

Christianity . 

2 

2 

4 

1 

1 ^ 

1 


Tt will bo seen that tbere arc 585 Hindu families or 80‘2 per cent, of tho 
total number of families o.xaminod in Cawnpore, 132 Muhammadan families or 
18-2 per^ cent, of the total and 12 'Christian familie.s or 1'6 per cent, of tho 
total. No statistics are available for Cawnpore showing the number of mill 
workers by religion but a .special inquiry was made in one of tho largo to.xtilo 
mills in Cawnpore. which gave the percentage of the workens belonging to tho 
three religions ns follow.s : — 


Hindus 

Muhammadans 

Christians 


73’01 per cent, 
23-90 „ 

3-03 


The diffcronco is duo mainly to tho fact that this result was based on all 
employees but only in one n)iil while tho pre.^ent inquirj- is limited to tho 
employees coming within tho four income groups and comprises labourers of 
dlRcront mills. The lower percentage of Christians is duo to tho exclusion of 
higher income groups and that of Muhammadans to their unwillingness to give 
details to our researchers. On tho whole tho results of (his inquiry fairly re- 
present tho actual proportion of the three religions. 

Oasle . — It has boon found that in industries organised on factory lines, 
caste is not rigidly observed, "Drafivuins and GhhaltTics work cheek by jowl ! 

■with C/iamars and do not object to their touch ns polluting, as they would in ' 

their villages.” This has been explained in "a note on easto in relation to 

labour in industries and on (he plantations” (Appendix I of tho United Pro- 
vinces Government Memorandum'' for (ho Royal Commission on Labour in India). 
Tho note in tho Memorandum is supported^ by the result of this inquiry. 
Almost all castes have been represented. Korin and SJieilBis {JuIaJia?) predomi- 
iiato in textile, and CJiajnars in leather. In engineering, the higher castes are 
more strongly roprosontod because of their superior physique, and the Loliars 
(blacksmiths) are very few — only six families out of 143. No cases came to 
notice in which a worker of tho lower caste wanted to pass oft ns one of tho 
higher caste. 

3. Age distribution.— It has been difficult to get accurate ago from workers, 
as they are provorbinllj- ignorant of their age. Tho researcher has used his 
powor of observation to verify tho ago given by tho head of tho family. Tho 
following table show-s tho number of heads of families in_ each ago group_ for 
tho three industries in Ca'wnporo. Details for tho three industries aro given 
in table II : — ^ 


Income group. 

Ago 

bolow 

20. 

Ago 

botwoon 

20 and 30. ^ 

■ Ago 
between 
jSO and 40. 

Ago 

between 

40 and 50. 

Age 

nbov( 

50. 

I . ■ . 

n . • • 

m . ■ • 

IV . . . 

Total 

3 

3 

22 

14 

20 

49 

153 

00 

29 

00 

142 

38 

10 

28 

40 

11 

C 

r 

c 

11 

C 

42 

288 

209 

96 

2f 

J 


* Royal Coniniission on Labour Evidonco, Volume III, Part I, page 202. g 
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1 . tVnt onlv Reads of families are below 20 years of 

■ T'Lp^Rs V 39^5 per cent.— are between 20 and 30 years of age 

S m «“«■'>» 26 « » ^ “”*■ ”” 

4. ./ Sly tr“u 

c„ be S,™o?rSy^ave femilies^ 6»TC Iheir place d origin outside 

industries and at Ca^^ore y ^^3 distripts of 

United Provinces. Cawnpore gets s ppy population of 

United Provinces. According 5-2 per cent, from the rural 

Cawnpore, city was__xnade ^ 


&ore city was from The ad^cent districts; and 

parts of ^^%^'^'™P°’'®jse.^here^’ ^The^ details have been given in the United 
18-3 per cent. The following table shows the number 

Provinces ‘to the city of Cawnpore and those coming; 

;l'»”f'Sa"n."±Zr?itrffiJing places outside the province):- 



Textiles. 

Engineering. 

Leather. 

Total. 

Income group. i 

*o 
. o 

A 

43 

s 

1 

Outsiders. 

Natives of the city. 

Outsiders. 

Natives of the city. 

Outsiders. 

• rM 

o 

£> 

o 

CQ 

O 

.s 

Outsiders. 

I. — Above Es. 40 and 

1 

3 

32 

2 

24 

6 

9 

11 

66 

up to Rs. 60. 









II. — Above Rs. 30 and 

7 

88 

2 

16 

20 

12 

29 

116 

up to Rs. 40. 









in. — ^AboveRs. 15 and 

23 

208 

4 

66 

37 

43 

64 

316 

up to Rs. 30. 









IV. — ^Rs. 16 and below 

8 

60 

• • 

30 

4 

36 

12 

116 

Total all incomes < 

41 

.378 

8 

135 

67 

o 

o 

^4 

116 

613 


Of the total number of 613 families or 84 per cent, of the total who have 
come from outside 205 have connection with villages having relatives thereto 
whom the wage-earners send an allowance every month. Sixteen per cent, of 
the total families are natives of the city of Cawnpore. 

5. Cause of migration and time of migration . — It will be seen from table III 
that a large majority have migrated for want of employment. The other causes 
in order of importance are insufficient income from land, indebtedness and 
ejectment by the landlord. It has been difficult to get information about the 
period of migration but the researcher has tried all means to get the approxi- 
mate time of migration. The labourer has been able to give the important 
event of the time of his migration and the researcher has calculated the dale 
from it The result of this inquiry shows that 16'8 per cent, of the families 
have settled down almost permanently, 27'4 per cent, have lived for more than 
10 years, 21 per cent, for 6 to 10 years and 26'1 per cent, have come within 
the last five years. In the engineering industry the position is slightly 
different. 69'6 per cent., of the families have not been in Cawnpore for more 
than 10 years. Engineering labour is more mobile as the demand in Cawnpore 
is not steady and as trained men from Cawnpore are always going away to 
other, parts of the province on higher wages. This is peculiar for Cawnpore 
that it gets unskilled labour , from neighbouring districts and also sends out 
trained labour to the other districts of the province. 

6. Period of emfloyment and unemjdoyrnent.—Yery few families have 

™ore than 2 years of real unemployment. During the strike period 
' (1921 and 1922) some people were thrown out of employment hut they managed 
to get jobs elsewhere, though not of the same kind. In the majority of cases 
investigated, the period of employment corresponds to the period of migration. 


* Royal Commission on Labour Evidence, Volume III, Part I, page 141. 
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It would not be correct, bowever, to presume that a majority of the labourers 
remains continuously employed. The unemployed either go home to the villaee 
^ do casual labour and to that extent are not unemployed but under-employed. 
Cases where the head of the family had gone home of his own accord have not 
been included under those of unemplojunent. 

Size and coinposition of family — Size . — There was some difficulty about 
dependants on account of the tendency of the average labourer to include all 
relations as members of his family. Only those members who live with, him 
or for whom he sends remittance to village have been included. 729 families 
investigated have 2,490 persons living in the family. Of these 952 or 38-23 per 
cent, are men, 658 or 26.46 per cent, are women, 424 or 17 per cent, children 
under 6, 328 or 13-2 per cent, children between 6 and 10 years of age, and 
128 or 5-2 per cent, children between 11 and 15 years. The average number 
of persons per family in Ca-wnpore is 4-48, of whom 3-40 live in the family 
and 1-08 away from the family. Of the 3-40 persons li-vdng in the family, 
1'30 are adult males, 0-90 adult females, and 1*20 are children under 15 years 
of age and of the I'OS persons living away from the family, 0-24 are adult 
males, 0-40 adult females and 0-44 children below 15 years of age. Details are 
given in Table IV. 

This table shows that the average number of persons in the family increases 
with the increase in income and also that the higher the income the larger 
number of people living with the wage-earner and the smaller the number of 
dependants living away from him. It is necessity and not enterprise that sends 
a worker away from the famil}'. 

Workers and dependants in the family . — Table V gives the average number 
of wage-earners and dependants in the family. Among the dependants those 
living away from the family have not been included. It will be seen that of 
the 3'40 persons limng in the family. 1*19 adult males, 0*05 adult females and 
•02 children, i.e., 1-26 persons are wage-earners and ‘11 adult males, *85 adult 
females, and 1'18 children, i.e., 2' 14 persons are dependants. The number of 
women and children wage-earners is very small and they have been found only 
in very few families investigated. In ^ families only at Cawnpore the -wife 
bIso is a wage-earner and in 8 families also, one son. Table VI gives the 
(Classification of wage-earners into men, women, and children. 94.8 per cent. 
■of the wage-earners are men, 3*8 per cent, women and 1’4 per cent, children. 
In most of the families there is only one wage-earner and the following table 
shows the families according to number of wage earners : — 



Income group. 

1 

One 

wage- 

1 earner. 

1 

! 

Two 

wage- 

earners. 

Three 

wage- 

earners. 

Four 

wage- 

earners. 

Total. 

I 


! 

i 34 

31 

10 

1 

76 

II 


1 93 

45 

7 

• . 

146 

III 


316 

59 

4 

1 

380 

IV 

. 

1 128 

•• 

• • 


128 


Total . 

671 

78-3 

1 per cent. 

135 
18-5 
per cent. 

21 

2 

729 


It will he seen that 571 or 78-3 per cent, of the families have only ono 
wan-e-earner and 135 or 18-5 per cent, have two. Out of 729 families only 21 
hai^ 3 wage-earners and only 2 have 4. There were no families with more 
than 4 wage-earners. 


.Composition of the. /amiVies.— Dependants include relations of all kind and 
there have been many cases where the head has been supporting the relations 
of his wife as well. Dor purposes of comparison, families have been divided 
into two classes natural and joint. A natural family has been taken to 
the head, his wife, and his unmarried children, and a joint family-^ther 
relations as well. The following table shows the total number of natural and 
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joint families in ean'i income group for Caivnporo (three industries com- 
'i)ined) : — 


Group. 

Natural. 

1 1 

1 

1 

Joint. 

Total. 

; 1 

i 1 

1 

i 

Percentage 

of 

natural 
families 
to total. 

Percentage 

of 

joint 
families 
to total. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

Per cent 

! 

Per cent. 

I . 

22 

64 1 

76 

29 

71 

11 . 

38 

107 i 

145 

26-2 

73-8 

Ill . 

186 

204 i 

380 

46-3 

63*7 

IV . 

76 

62 

128 

69-3 

40-7 

Total 

322* 

417 

729 ' 

44-2 

66-8 


*22 of these are single men, 

■44 ’2 per cent, of the families are natural families and 55 '8 per cent, 
joint. 

It will be seen that as the income increases the percentage of the natural 
Jto total families goes down, while in the case of joint households an exactly 
opposite tendency is noticeable. It has nob been worked out whether a natisral 
iamily grows with increasing income. 

8. Extent of literacy of wage-earners . — The expanded form prescribed by 
the Government has defined literacy as ability to write a letter and read its 
reply. Of the 729 wage-earners about whom information was collected on 
this point, 76-8 per cent, arc illiterate and 23'2 per cent, are literate. The 
proportion of literates to illiterates increases with the rise in the income of the 
•family except in the case of the leather industry. In engineering there have 
been found more literates as the workers belong to higher caste who attach 
greater importance to education. Literacy was not tested. The statement of 
the workers was accepted on this point. 

9. Regularity of employment. — ^As most of the factories included in the three 
industries selected for investigation work all the year round, employment of 
most of the workers has been given as regular. The employment of only 18 
wage-earners out of 729 (about whom information under this head is available) 
-is irregular and of only 2 periodic. The employment of the rest is regular. 
In this connection, it may, however, be pointed out that many of the mills 
cannot give enough wOrk to their regular piece wage-earners. The workers 
have to go to the mills every day, and in default are liable to lose their jobs. 
They cannot, however, earn enough by piece-work, as the mills either work for 
fewer days per week or have not got enough work to keep all workmen 
engaged for the full time. This complaint was very common in the 
'leather and woollen mills. The leather workers can manage to get some addi- 
tional income by working at home, but the condition of textile workers (those 
who do not get enou^ income) is bad, as thej’- have to remain idle. 

, 10. Normal monthly income. — In the 729 families under investigation there 

are 913 wage-earners. Of these 865 or 94-8 per cent, are men, 34 or 3'8 per 
■cent, women and 13 or 1'4 per cent, children, as has been sho-wn in table VI. 
The income of the family is made up of the monthly wages received by the 
wage-earners, as well as the income of the family from other sources like over- 
time pay, bonus, income from land, income in kind by way of ghee, etc., sent 
from villages. The income of the vast majority of workers consists of -wages 
only. Only two concerns pay bonus, and overtime pay was rare in the present state 
of depression. Bonus accounts for the additional earnings of only 183 wage- 
-earners. Only 71 families have income from sources other than wages, bonus. 
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olid o^’ertfme pay. The following table gives the monthly income of the- 
working class families of Cawnpore according to income groups : ^ 

I Average monthly income per family in — 


Industry. 

Group I. 

i 

I 

Group II. 

Group ni. 

t 

Group IV. 


Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. pi 

Textiles 

Engineering . 

Leather 

45 12 4 
45 3 6 
45 2 7 

34 11 4 
30 1 1 

• 35 5 3 

22 9 3 
20 4 2 
22 0 10 

13 3 11 
13 2 10 
12 6 6 

Total Cawnpore , 

45 G 11 

34: 6 8 j 

1 

22 2 6 

12 16 Ih 


N.B . — The average earning of a family .(all groups) at Cawnpore is Es. 25-8-6. 
Table VII gives an analysis of the monthly earnings of the family by income- 
group. 


It will be seen that the earnings of the adult males form the major portion, 
of the family income. 

11. The expenditure of the family. — This is the most important part of the- 
inquiry and greatest difficulty was felt in collecting information. The labourers 
do not keep any account, and it was difficult for even those who co-operated 
■Nfith us to remember what they generally spend on the various items of expendi- 
ture. The additional forms helped the researchers to collect the information jni 
detail and reminded the labourer of the items over which he generally incurs 
expenditure. The expenditure of the family has been grouped under (1) Food,. 
(2) Clothing and footwear, (3) Eent, (4) Fuel and lighting, (5) Household 
requisites, (6) Miscellaneous. Normal (average) monthly expenditure has been 
tabulated. 


The following table shows the percentage of expenditure on the six groups- 
for Cawnpore : — 

Group percentage expenditure of families by income classes. 


Expenditure group. 

Group I. 

Group II. 

Group m. 

Group IV. 

All Groups.- 

Food 

47-79 

47-62 

1 

48-52 'i 

48-10 

I 48- 12 

Clothing and footwear 

7-07 

7-20 

7-61 

8-07 

7"- 44 

Fuel and lighting 

5-12 

5-63 

6-42 

6-82 

6-02 

Eent 

7-22 

8-64 

9-43 

9-04 

8>76 

Household requisites • 

1-49 

1-73 

1-84 

1-82 

1-76 

Miscellaneous 

31-31 

29-18 

26-18 

26-15 

27-91 


It will be seen that the percentage of expenditure on food follows the well- 
known principle enunciated by Engel that the greater the income of the family, 
*the smaller is the percentage of expenditure on food, t.c., the expenditure on 
food does not rise proportionately with the rise in income. Expenditure under 
miscellaneous group is high as it contains the important items of payment to 
dependant members of the family and repayment of debts. 

Normal monthly expenditure of the family on : — (I) Food . — The additional 
form giving the names of the common food articles was used by the researchers. 
Most of the workers receive fortnightly wages and make purchases twice a 
month. They were asked about the fortnightly purchases of the different food 
articles and thus the monthly average ■was arrived at. The amount spent on eacn 
food article was more readily given than the quantity purchased. Quantity was- 
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arrived at by making inquiries from local dealers as well as from the laboure^. T 

under amount to be more accurate, as it was difficult 
to ascertat the labourers, actually buy the articles. The 
prices were exceptionally low during the period of inquiry and workers got 
thrbenefit of the lower rates. Some of the labourers said that they were able 
to balance their budgets on account of the lower rates. Food articles received 
ftom the village hale been accounted for in the budgets. E.xpendituij on 
food includes cost of food consumed at their residence and also cost of refresh- 
ment taken outside. 


The staple food of the Cawnporo workers in general is wheat. Fresh arrivals 
from the eastern districts give preference to rice. The poorer people take 
bapa, or a local name for a mixture of wheat, barley and gram in place or 
pure wheat. The expenditure on food is 47-79 per cent, of the total in group 
I, 47-62 per cent, in group II, 48-52 per ce.it. in group III, 48-10 per cent, in 
group IV and 48-12 per cent, in all groups combined. In the higher income 
the greater percentage is due to a larger number of people in the family, and 
not to the actual increase in the standard of food. Of the total expenditure 
on food of all families, which is Es. 12 for all groups combined for Cawnpore 
Es. 3-11-1 is on wheat, Ks. 1-7-9 on rice, Es. 1-3-11 on ha]ra, Es. 0-10-3 on arhar, 
which occupies the principal place among pulses, Es. 1-0-2 on ghte, Es. 0-1-7 
on salt, Es. 0-9-3 on vegetables and the balance Es. 3-4-0 on other food items. 


Table VIII gives the quantities of principal articles of food consumed per 
family in a month and the cost of each. 


(2) Clothing and footwear — The labourers gave fairly correct information 
about expenditure over their own clothing but were reluctant to give correct 
information about expenditure over clothing of their womenfolk. They were, 
however, persuaded to give the information and so no allowance for errors has 
been allowed. The monthly expenditure on the various articles of clothing has 
been arrived at by dividing the cost of the article by the number of months it 
is expected to last. An additional form giving the common articles of clothing 
and footwear was used by the rese-rrchers. The average monthly expenditure for 
Cawnpore comes to 7-44 per cent, of the total family expenditure. Of the total 
montlily expenditure per family which is Es. 1-13-8, Es. 1-0-10 is on clothing for 
men, Es. 0-9-5 for women and Es. 0-3-5 for children. 


Table IX gives details. The articles of clothing generally used by the poorer 
workers are a dhoti, a bandi and the oval cloth cap. Muhammadans generally 
use a lungi (shorter dhoti) instead of a dhoti. Workers in the upper group 
spend more and use shoes, a shirt and waistco.at or coat also. In winter the 
poorer workers rarely use woollen garments and protect themselves against cold 
by mirzai or cotton chadar. The middle class workers have light blankets or 
cheap lohis. Women use either sari or lahanga — if Hindus, and fyjamos — if 
Muhammadans. 


(3) lient. — ^In Cawnpore a vast majority of woikers live in the bustees owned 
by the private landlords, and our enquiry has been confined to those bvste.es- 
only where 91-2 per cent, of the Cawnpore workers live. The British India 
Corporation which provides accommodatioil for 22-7 per cent, of its own workers 
did not allow us to conduct enquiries in their well-organised labour settlements. 
Table X gives the average rent paid by workers of Cawnpore in each income- 
group. The average rent for Cawnpore (all groups) comes to Es. 2-3-0 per 
month or 8-76 per cent, of the total expenditure of the workers. Average rent 
for group I is Es. 3-1-11, group II Es. 2-13-10, group III Es. 2-0-11 and group 
IV Rs. 1-3-10. Rent is a big* item in the family budgets of the poorer workers. 
The percentage of expenditure of the workers in groups III and IV is higher 
than th, at of the workers in groups I and II. Not only are the rents high 
but the houses too are unsatisfactory. The workers in the settlements get better 
houses for the same and even lower rent. The average rent for single room 
quarters in the settlements is Es. 1-11-0 per month. 


Tfc T.m The average expenditure on this group comes to 

bp-ift io n fi total ; 79-2 per cent, of the expenditure on this 

Cawnpore, and 20-8 per cent. 
Y ^ -Kerosine oil is generallv used for lighting. 

Table X gives average expenditure for each income group.' 
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(5) Household requisites, etc . — Ujidor this group are included expenditure on 
s'uili bed. metal utensils and other furniture, e.i/., a khatola or Tjiachia. No 
chairs or tables were found. It ivas not easy to get accurate figures for items in 
this group, as most of the ai’ticles last for over five years and the workers 
found it difficult to give the prices. Ji'or the metal utensils, we have tried to 
ascertain the amount spent on rejiairs and exchange during the year. 

Utensils are generally received in marriage or are inherited from the father, 
and the worker repairs or replaces them as occasion arises. For expenditure on 
cot or chavpai, we have taken the expenditure on re-stringing and have put 
3 to 4 years, as the life of the average charpai frame used by the labourers. 
Table X gives the expenditure for this. The average expenditure for all groups 
comes to 7 annas or 1-75 per cent, of the total. The average expenditure for 
group I is Ee. O-iO-3, for group II, Re. 0-9-3, group III, Ee. 0-6-5, and for 
group IV, Ee. 0-4-0. 

(6) Miscellaneous expenditure . — This is a very important group and contains 
many of the most necessary items of a worker’s budget. Whatever has not 
been included in the preceding five groups has been included here. 

The average monthly expenditure for all industries combined comes to 
Es. 6-15-0 or 27-91 per cent, of the total. Table XI gives the expenditure on 
the various items for each income group. 

The important items under this head are (1) repayment of debt, (2) payment 
to dependants living away from the family, (3) interest on debt. The average 
expenditure for repayment of debt comes to Es. 1-9-4, for payment to dependants 
Es. 1-7-0 and for interest on debt Es. 1-5-6 out of Es. 6-15-2 the total average 
expenditure under miscellaneous. If we look at the expenditure for the different 
income groups, we find that for families in groups III and IV, the expenditure 
for payment to dependants is the highest. The reason is obvious. Workers in 
the lower income groups keep larger number of family members away at home. 
In the two higher income groups on the other hand, the expenditure on debt is 
highest and that for payment to dependants much lower. The above is true 
for the industries taken separately with the exception of leather in which the 
expenditure on payment to dependants is lower than that on debt.’ This is so 
because the condition of the workers in the leather industry is relatively worsen- 
ing and also because the workers in this industry have been found to leave 
fewer members away.^rom them; 0-51 in group III as against 2-23 in engineering 
in the same group. Leather workers are mostly Chamars and they said that 
their income in the village was very low and therefore they found it cheaper to 
bring their family members with them instead of keeping them in the village for 
iigriculture. Expenditure on education is insignificant and comes to Ee. 0-1-1 
per family or only -9 per cent, of the total expenditure. In group IV it is 
only 2 pies per family but rises to Ee. 0-5-8 in group I. Poverty is the main 
cause which prevents the workers from sending their children to school. They 
cannot afford higher education for their children and therefore primary educa- 
tion which they regard only as a step to liigher education, is also neglected. 
Expenditure on medicine is not much as for ordinary complaints they go to 
the charitable dispensaries. The average expenditure arrived at represents 
■mainly the expenditure of those families where there had been c.ases of serious 
illness during recent months. Expenditure on tobacco and hiri is proportionately 
'higher in the lower groups. Expenditure on liquor including^ toddy comes to 
Ee. 0-2-5 only and increases with the increase in income. Information under this 
head is apt to be unreliable as social stigma attaches fo indulgence in drinks 
and workers were reluctant to admit that they indulged in this form of taking 
intoxicants. The prevalence of sealed-bottle system for supply of liquor militates 
against a wage-earner indulging in spirituous liquor in Lucknow and Cawnpore : 
Tari is the favourite beverage. Opium is consumed in larger quantities in these 
two cities and can only be attributed to its use to cure the aches_ of life. Pon-^ 
.siipari is another important item but it is a luxury in the lower income groups; 
Ee. 0-1-10 is the average for group IV and Ee. 0-3-2 in group III as against 
Ee. 0-9-0 in group I. No mill in Cawnpore has the system of provident tuna 
and only a few labourers living in Khalasi line and Gwaltoli, thu sphere or 
influence of the Mazdoor Sahha pay the subscription to the Sabha. The expenoi- 
iure comes to Es. 1-2-0 per month for thq 729 families investigated. The average 
per family is insignificant. It comes to about Re. 0-0-6 per month for tJiose 
labourers who pay the subscription. 



12 Indehttdnoss following table shows the average indebtedness of a 
family in each income group together with the ratio of indebtedness to monthly 


income. 


t 

1 

Group. 1 

i Average 
indebtedness 

1 per family. 

Number of 
indebted 
families. 

Average 

monthly 

income. 

i 

Ratio of 
indebtedness 
to income. 

1 

Rs. a. p." 


Rs a. p. 


‘ I 

154 12 0 

64 

45 6 4 

3-4 

11 ... 

143 12 0 

97 

34 6 8 

4-2 

Ill . . . ! 

97 10 0 

280 

22 2 6 

4-4 

IV . . - . 1 

65 6 0 

77 

12 15 11 

4-6 

Total of all groups 

112 14 0 

518 

25 8 6 

4-4 

1 


N. B. — Average indebtedness has been arrived at by dividing the total deb^ 
by the number of indebted families. 


518 out of 729 families or 71 per cent, are indebted, and 29 per cent, are debt 
iree. Petty amounts due to bamya on account of credit purchases have not been 
included except when the worker actually pays interest on it. As a general rule, 
tire haniya does not charge any interest. It will bo seen that the average in- 
debtedness is 4-4 times the average income. The highest amount of debt has 

been found to be Es. 2,000. Maniage is responsible for the indebtedness of 
J.85 families or 35-9 per cent, of the indebted families and loss of income due 
to sickness for that of 178 families or 34*4 per cent. Other causes are death 
•ceremonies, festivals, and purchase of land in the village. The indebtedness of 
.76 families or 14-5 per cent, is due to their inability to meet their monthly 
.expenses. Personal security was offered by 77'5 per cent, of the indebted fami- 
lies, and only 25 boirowers or 4-8 per cent, could offer landed property and 
40 or 7*7 per cent, security of ornaments; 216 workers or 41*7 per cent, borrowed 
money on hist system, *.e., to bo repaid in equal monthly instalments generally 

.spread over a year and 302 or 58-3 per cent, had no fixed system of repayment 

■except that interest was to be paid regularly. 

Bats of interest . — ^Exorbitant rates ranging up to 160 per cent, are charged. 
The common rates aie 18 per cent, paid by 7'1 per cent, of the .'ndebted families, 
24 per cent, by 5‘2 per cent., 37^ per cent, by 19’8 per cent,, 75 per cent,, by 
28’7 per cent, and 150 per cent, by 4-6 per cent. 

13. Housing. — (1) Description of dwelling. — A majority of the dwellings are 
huchcha huts roofed with country tiles, flat and cylindrical alternating. The 
walls are generally of brick and clay. In one new settlement (Deputy-ka-parao 
•of Mr. Fahim) corrugated iron sheets have been used for roofing. Tnese are 
•not popular, as the hothris get hot during summer. 70 per cent, of the families 
live in huchcha huts and only 30 per cent, in pucca hothris. Except the newly 
built dwellings, the rest are in a bad state of repairs. Roof leaks during the 
rains. The hothris have very little ventilation. Only 17’5 per cent, of the 
I'ooms have windows for ventilation and the rest 82 ’5 per cent, have the door 
as the' only opening; 330 d-wellings or 45 per cent, of the total have verandahs 
'but in all cases labourers use the open space or street in front of the dwellings for 
■sitting out and sleeping during summer. 72 per cent, of the total are single- 
Toomed dwellings, 23'3 per cent, two-roomed, 3 per cent, ihree-roomed and 1-7 
•per cent, are four-roomed dwellings. Only one dwelling has been reported to 
have 5 rooms. The following table gives details : — 


Group. 

Number of dwellings with 

Six 

rooms. 

One 

room. 

1 

Two 

rooms. 

Three 

rooms. 

Four 

rooms. 

1 

Five 

rooms. 

1 ... . 

35 

32 

'7 

2 



• • • • 

93 

42 

5 

4 

i 


iii- . , , . 

294 

72 

10 

4 



.IV . . ■ . 

102 

24 


2 

V 


Total for all groups , 

624 

170 

22 

12 

1 

1 

• • , 
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The Everage dimensions of a room are 99 sq. ft. and area of floor space per 
occupant comes to 39 sq. ft. based on mass calculation but such floor space is not 
ahvays used, as the workers utilise any open space in front of the dwellings as 
v/ell. 92-5 per cent, of the dwellings belong to private landlords and only 0-& 
per cent, belong to the labourers. The rest 6*9 per cent, belong to the mill- 
owners. Most of the labourers live within a mile from the place of employment. 
In Cawnpore the hustees have gro-wn up near the mills, Khalasi lines and Gawal- 
toli near Elgin and Victoria mills and Cooper Allen and Juhi near the Cawnpore 
Cotton Mills and it is seldom that a labourer belonging to the Cawnpore Cotton 
Mills is found in Gwaltoli. 30 per cent, of the employees of the Government 
Harness and Saddlery Factory come from villages across the river about 3 or 
4 miles away and 70 per cent, live in the town. No quarters are provided bv 
the factory. 

(2) Water svjfp^y . — ^Municipal hydrants or the wells built by the landlords in 
their htistees are the principal sources of water supply. Some dwellings have 
their own water tap and in some bustees the landlord himself has provided the 
tenants with common water taps. River is used by some workers living near 
the banks of the Ganges. 31-3 per cent, of the families use the municipal 
hydrants, 52' 7 per cent, the common well and 16‘2 per cent, use the private taps 
provided by the landlords. It has been difficult to know the number of persons 
using a municipal hydrant or private well, but on a rough estimate the number 
of persons per hydrant or well comes to 200. Even in bustees where landlords 
have provided water taps the average is not less. 

(3) Sanitation . — The minimum provision for drains, cesspools and latrines 
necessary under municipal byelaws has been made. Most of the bustees are 
congested and have meagre arrangement for conservancy. There are no dust- 
bins. Drains are not cleared regularly a,nd give out foul smell ; the open spaces 
and streets are kept dirty by refuse or children’s excreta. In the rains the 
condition of most of the bustees is deplorable, as was found by our researchers- 
64-7 per cent, of the total families use the public latrines, 28 per cent, use private 
latrines and 7-3 per cent, use the streets and any available space, suclT as fields, 
ruins, etc. In highly congested localities or in places where the latrine is more 
than 300 yards away workers use any available space for answering the calls of 
nature. Children generally use the courtyard of the house, if any, or the drain 
and streets for the purpose. Workers rightly complained that the number of 

- municipal latrines was very inadequate. On the whole the sanitary arrangements 
were found to be far from satisfactory. 

General observations . — It will be seen from the foregoing statistics that the 
standard of living of the workers is low. Table XII shows the average expendi- 
ture in relation to average income. 82-4 per cent, of the families manage to 
balance the budget but the expenditure of 17-6 per cent, of the families exceeds 
the income. Most of the workers have ill-balanced dietary lacking in fats and 
carbohydrates. The expenditure on clothing is very low and few have clothes 
enough to send a set to the dhobi. Clothes ‘are generally dirty, and of the 
lower wage-earners (below Rs. 15) worn out and hardly fit for use. They live 
in ill-ventilated dwellings and in congested localities. They spend practically 
nothing on education and recreation. 71 per cent, of them arc indebted and 
pay very high rate of interest 76'8 per cent, are illiterate. Their income has 
fallen of late on account of insufficient and short time work in the mills. Short 
work causes greater hardship than lower rate of wages as in the former case 
the worker remains helplessly idle. 


Part III. 


General result o£ the inquiry in Lucknow and Gorakhpur. 

As has already been stated in the introduction, 29& family budgets of railway ' 
workshop employees have been collected. Of these 137 are of employees of the 
East Indian Railway workshops at Lucknow and 161 of employees of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway workshops at Gorakhpur. As at Cawnpore- 
the majority belong to the III income group (above Es. 15 and up to Es. 30>- 
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The following toble shoves the number of working class families by income groups 
At the two places ; — 


1 

Place, 

Group I. 

Group II. 

Group III. 

Group IV. 

Total. 

Lucknow 

9 

17 

93 

18 

137 

-Gorakhpur . 

1 9 

33 

87 

32 

161 


2. Bdigion and caste . — At Lucknow 77'4 per cent, of the families examined 
are Hindus, and 22-6 per cent. Muslim families. At Gorakhpur the percentage 
-of the Hindus is higher and that of Muslims much lower — 87 per cent, and 7-4 
per cent., respectively. 5-6 per cent, of the Gorakhpur budgets are of Christian 
families. The following table gives the classification of families by religion : — 


Eeligion. 




Group 

rv. 

Total. 

Percent- 

age. 

Lucimow — 





■il 

Per cent. 

Hinduism . 

6 

13 

76 

12 


77-4 

Islam 

3 

4 

17 

6 


22-6 

Christianity 

• • 



•• 

HH 


Total number of 
families. 

9 

17 

93 

18 

137 

100-0 

Goralchpur — 







Hinduism . 

7 

30 

71 

32 


87-0 

Islam 

1 

2 

9 

, * 


7-4 

Christianity 

1 


7 

' • 

mm 

6-6 

Total number of 
families. 

9 

33 

87 

32 

161 

100-0 


Gaste . — ^As in the engineering industry at Cawnpore, the majority of the 
workers at both places belong to the higher castes. Brahmins predominate. The 
other higher castes in order of importance are Thahurs, Kayastha.s, Ahirs, Kurmis 
And Loliars. The lower castes met with are Ghamars, Lodh and Pasis. The 
ratio of higher to lower castes is 25 : 1. 


3. Age distribution . — The following table shows the classification of heads of 
families according to age : — 


Income group. 

Ago 
below 
20 years. 

Age 

between 
20 and 

30 years. 

Age 

between 

30 and 
40 years. 

Age 

between 
40 and 
60 years. 

Age 

above 

60 years. 

Lucknow. 





1 - - 

I . . . 


4 

3 

2 


II . . . 


9 

7 

1 ■ 

' * 

Ill ... 

4 

48 

36 

5 

’ ' 

IV . . . 

4 

13 

1 


• • 

Total : 137 . 

8 

74 

47 



Gorakhpur, 






I . . . 

II . . . 

• • 

6 

6 

17 

3 

11 

•• 

in . . . 

1 

46 

31 


‘ ‘ 

i • • • 

6 

20 

6 

1 

• • 

Total : 161 . 

6 

70 

60 

26 

• • 
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® workers at Lticloiow and 6 at Gorakhpur are below ! 
^ (i.e., between 18 and 20). Juveniles are excluded as they are not cmploj'ed. | 
The ages of the largest number are between 20 and 30, 54 per cent, at Lucknow ' 
and 43-60 per cent, at Gorakhpur. The next largest number are between 30 
and 40 years of age — 34-30 per cent, at Lucknow and 37-30 per cent, at Gorakh- 
pur. The rest are between 41. and 50 years of age. The age of none exceeds 
50 years. It is seen that younger people below 30 predominate in the engineering 
industries, and older, i.e., above 30 years of age, in textile and leather industries. 

4. Place of origin. — In the Lucknow workshops 66-30 per cent, of the families 
have gi-ven their place of origin outside the city and 33-70 per cent, are natives 
of the city, while in the Gorakhpur workshops only 9-30 per cent, belong to the 
city and the rest come from outside. Of the outsiders 46-00 per cent, come 
from the surrounding districts and 44-70 per cent, from the villages of the 
Gorakhpur district itself. The outsiders (46 per cent.) are mainly those mistries 
who came when the Samastipur workshop (in Bihar) was transferred to Gorakh- 
pur. The following table gives the details : — 



Outsiders. 


Natives of the eity. 

1 

Group. j 


1 

Gorakhpur. 




Lucknow. 

I 

1 Other 
j districts. 

Gorakhpur 
1 district. 

Lucknow. 

Gorakhpur- 

I . . . 

2 

9 

• • 

7 

WM 

11 . . . 

10 

27 

6 

7 


Ill ... 


32 

45 

29 


IV . . . 

15 ; 

6 

21 

3 

Bs 

Total 

91 . 

74 1 

HB 


■ 


The majoi’ity of the skilled mistries in I and II groups at Gorakhpur have- 
come with the Samastipur woricshop and belong to Saran and Darbhanga districts 
in Bihar, while at Lucknow the majority belong to the Lucknow district. 


5. Causes of migration and time of migration. — Table XIII givcS the causes 
of migration and the period of migration for each income group. It will be- 
seen that at both places 45^ per cent, have migrated from (he villages for want 
of employment and the next largest number — 19-5 per cent. — on account of insuffi- 
cient income from land. The period of migration of 1-09 per cent, of families at 
Lucknow and 8-8 per cent, at Gorakhpur is more than 20 years. 98-91 per 
cent, of the workers of Lucknow and 91-20 per cent, of Gorakhpur have been 
in the workshops for less than 20 years. The number of fresh arrivals (1 to 5 
years) is proportionately larger in the IV group. Generally speaking, the 
workers in the higher income groups have stayed for a longer period in the 
place of migration. 

6. Period of emflogment and unemployment. — The period of employment of 
the workers 'both at Lucknow and Gorakhpur synchronises with the period of 
migration. There is no unemployment apart from strikes, reductions, etc. No 
worker has given any period of unemployment. 

7. Size and composition of the family. — Table XIV gives the size of the 
family for each income group. At Lucknow the average number of persons 
per family living with the wagc-eai-ner at the place of employment comes to 
- 3-48 as against 4-64 — the total number of persons in the family, 1-15 men, .91 

women and 1-42 children; and at Gorakhpur 2-17 as against 4-96— the total 
number of persons in the family, 1*06 men, -48 women and -63 children. The 
worker at Gorakhpur is less urbanised or deruralised than the worker at Lucknow 
and- leaves a larger number of people at home. _ In Lucknow only 1-16 per.'ons , 
per familj live away from the wage-Ccarner, while at Gorakhpur _2'79 persons.j 
Here as at Cawnporc the average number of persons per family increases with ^ 
the increase in income, mainly because with increase in income the worker can i 
support more dependants. The part played by fecundity has not been examined-; 
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Worhers and dependants in the family . — ^From Table XV we find that the 
average number of wage-ear/'ers per family at Lucknow is 1 19 and tbat of 
dependants living with the wage-earner 2-29 while at Gorakhpur 1-07 and I'lO 
respectively. It will be seen that the number of dependants living with the 
wage-earners decreases with the fall in income. Both at Lucknow and at Gorakh- 
pur the number of women wage earners is negligible— 7‘3 per cent, and 3'1 per 
cent., respectively— as the Railway workshops do not employ females, and very 
few in the higlier income groups would like the idea of their women folk working 
dsBwlisr©. 

Table XVI 'gives the classification of wage-earners. At Lucknow in seven 
families out of 137 only the wife is a wage-earner side by side with the husband, 
while at Gorakhpur only four out of 161. At both places only in one family 
out of the above totals has a son been found to be a wage-earner side by side with 
the father. In the large majority of cases the family head alone is the wage- 
earner. The following table gives the classification of families according to the 
■number of wage-earners : — 


Income group. 

One 
wage- 
eamer. ^ 

1 

Two 

wage- 

earnere. 

i ' 

Three 

wage- 

eamers. 

1 

Four 

wage- 

earners. 

i 

Total. 

Lucknow. 



1 



I . . . 

7 

2 

* » 

• • 

9 

II . . . 

15 

2 

• • 

• • 

17 

ni . . . 

73 

19 

1 

, , 

93 

IV . . . 

17 

1 

• • 

• • 

18 

Total Lucknow 

112 j 

24 

1 

1 


137 

Gorakhpur. 






I . . . 


[ i 


, , 

9 

II . . . 

33 ■ 



, g 

33 

Ill . . . , 

79 

6 

2 


87 

IV . , . 

31 

1 

> • 

• • 

32 

Total Gorakhpur 

151 

8 

2 

• • 

161 


At Lucknow 112 families out of 137 or 81’8 per cent, have only one wage- 
earner and 24 or 17-6 per cent, have two. Only in one family out of 137, three 
wage-earners were found. While at Gorakhpur 151 or 93-79 per cent, have one 
wage earner, 8 or 5 per cent, have two and only two out of 161 have three. No 
ffimily has more than three wage-earners. 

Composition of the families . — Dependants include relations of all kind, and 
here as at Cawnpore the families have been divided for comparison into natural 
_(».e., consisting of husband, wife and the unmarried children) and joint (includ- 
ing all relations). The follov/ing table gives the number of natural and joint 
families at both places ; — 


Group. 

Natural, 

Joint. 

Percentage 
of natural 
families to 
total. 

Percentage 
of joint 
families to 
t otal . 

fe 

o 

M 

a 

3 

>4 

c 

cu 

<3 

u 

O 

O 

( 

o 

Cl 

.2A 

o 

cs 

i4 

Gorakhpur. 

o 

d 

M 

o 

d 

Gorakhpur. 

o 

d 

o 

rJ 

s 

& 

c5 

o 

CJ 

1 

II 

3 

2 

6 

7 

1 

33-3 

22-2 

66-7 

77-8 

ITT • • . 

5 

13 

t 12 

20 

29-4 

39-4 

70-6 

60-6 

IV ' ■ ■ 

42 

37 

51 

50 

45-2 

42-5 

54-8 

57.5 


3 

13 

i 15 

19 

16-0 


83-4 

69-4 

' Total 

53 

65 j 

84 

96 

! 

38-7 


61'3 
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Lucknow 38-7 per cent, of the families are natural and 61-3 
joint and at Gorakhpur 40-4 per cent, and 59-6 per cent, respectively 
income groups we find a larger proportion of joint families. 


per cent 
In highe; 


8. Extent of literacy of wage-earners.— The following 
oi literates and illiterates in each income grouji : 


table gives the numbe 


Group. 

j Literates. 

Illiterates. 

Lucknow. 

Gorakhpur. 

Lucknow. 

Goraldipur. 

I ... 

3 

6 

6 

3 

n ... 

6 

18 

11 

15 

HI ... 

15 

34 

78 

53 

IV ... 

1 

1 

17 

31 

Total . j 

25 

59 

112 

102 


Only those workers who can write a letter and read its reply have been in- 
eluded among literates. Actual test was not applied; only the worker’s word 
therefore was taken. At Liucknow 18-5 per cent, of the workers are literate and 
at Gorakhpur 36 '6 per cent. Gorakhpur is superior in this respect. The only 
explanation of the lower percentage of literacy of Lucknow workers seems to 
be that they are more fond of amusements and have idled away their time in 
the younger days in kite-flying, cockfights, dangal, etc. Another reason may be 
that the Gorakhpur worker with a large number of relatives at home has an 
incentive to learn to read and write in order to correspond with his people. 

9. Regularity of employment. — The employment of all workers is regular. 
At Gorakhpur some of the work in the Carriage Shop is done through contractors 
who employ their own men. The employment of these is irregular, depending 
upon the work, but such cases of (vorkers employed by contractors have not been 
included, being beyond the scope of this enquiry. 

10. Normal monthly income. — The income of the family is made up mainly 
of men’.s wages as the following table show's. The income from other .sources 
such as land, house-rent, casual labour, etc., is negligible. 


1 

Group. 1 

1 

1 Men. 

1 

i 

Women. 

i 

Children. 

Other 

source. 

Total. 



Bs. a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. a. 

P‘ 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Bs. a. 

p- 


Lucknow. 















I 


43 

1 

5 




• • 



• . 


43 

1 

5 

II 


30 

14 

6 

0 

6 

7 

. , 


3 

2 

9 

i 34 

7 

10 

III 


20 

10 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 0 

3 

0 

8 

5 

1 21 

10 

6 

IV 

• • • 

13 

13 

8 


• • 


• • 



• • 


13 

13 

8 

The average income at 















Lucknow comes to 


• • 



• • 


• • 



• • 


23 

lU 

u 

I 

Gorakhpur. 

41 

5 

4 




1 14 

2 

0 

8 

0 

43 

11 

G 

II 


35 

1 

4 




• • 


0 

13 

1 

35 

14 

5 

m 


■20 

14 

2 

0 

4 

2 

0 4 

3 

0 

7 

2 

21 

13 

9 

IV 

• • • j 

12 

14 

1 

0 

1 

0 

• • 


0 

1 

0 

13 

0 

1 

The average income at 













9 

2 

Gorakhpur comes to 





n 

t 










The income of the wage-earner includes overtime pay. All workers except 
10 or 7' 3 per cent, at Lucknow and 13 or 8-07 per pent, at Gorakhpur work over- 
time. 
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* 11 Tht exvendilUTe of tht /am»7y.— Tho following taLlo eIiuws Uio percentage 

11. J nt ex-pe-nunyre uj uy. J y T.Tintnnv,, niifl finrakhnur. 


Group, 

Food. 

Cloth- 
ing and 
foot- 
wear. 

! 

Fuel 

and 

light- 

ing. 

Rent. 

House- 

hold 

re- 

quisite. 

Mis- 

cella 

neous. 


r cr cent. 

I 

Per cent. 

1 1 

^Por cent. Per cent. 

1 

1 

Per cent. Per cent. 

Lucknow. 

52-85 

7-77 

C-99 

6-18 

1-56 

1 25-65 

II *. 

48-37 

7-89 

6-18 

6-00 

1-54 

30-02 

Ill . 

63-85 

8-64 

7-84 

6-89 

1-45 

21-43 

IV ... . 

46-24 

6-35 

7-14 

9-13 

1-19 

1 30-95 

Total . i 

62-04 

S-16 

7-38 ! 

6-73 

1-46 ; 

; 24-23 

Qorakhpw. \ 

1 




1 

1 


I . . . . ' 

1 41-00 

6-88 

4-23 

2-12 

1-86 

43-92 

II ... . 

I 40-Gl 

6-14 

3-93 

3-07 

1-62 

44-63 

Ill ... . 

1 48-8G 

8-25 

f 4-97 j 

3-01 

1-76 

33-16 

IV ... . 

1 43-16 

0-71 

4-32 1 

3-84 

1-68 

40-29 

Total 

1 44-93 

i 

7-33 j 

1 4-61 

1 3-06 

1-71 

I 38-46 

1 


It will be seen that the expenditure at Lucknow is higher on all items. This 
is specially noticeable in the case of house rent and food. Under miscellaneous, 
however, the percentage of expenditure at Gorakhpur is higher for the obvious 
Tcnson that Gorakhpur workers keep more members of the family at home 
and have to send remittances to them. 

Normal monthly expenditure of the family on — (1) Food. — The staple food of 
workers at Lucknow is wheat but at Goraldipur wheat and rice equally. Table 
XVir gives for both places quantities of principal articles of food together 
with the cost. The important articles for Lucknow are wheat, rice, gram and 
arhar {dal).^ The expenditure on salt at both places is higher as the workers 
take salt with parched gram for their mid-day meal. The expenditure on food 
increases as the income increases not because the per capita expenditure is high 
but because the number of persons per family is high. The percentage of ex- 
penditure over food, however, does not rise proportionately with the rise in 
income. 

(2) Clothing and footwear. — ^Expenditure on clothing at Lucknow comes to 
7'33 per cent, of the total expenditure per family (all groups) and at Gorakhpur 
8‘16 per cent. The following table gives the expenditure on men, women and 
children per family in each income group at both places : — 


Income group. 


Women. 


Children. 


1 9 11 

1 7 8 

1 1 0 
0 11 1 




Rs. a. p. Rs. o. p. Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 


10 7, 
0 15 2 
0 9 3 
0 2 7 


0 0 7 


0 8 11 
0 G 10 
0 C 0 
0 12 


0 10 6 
0 4 G 
0 3 2 
0 0 6 


0 3 G 


0 5 9 
0 2 5 
0 3 2 
0 0 8 


3 5 0 
2 11 4 
1 13 6 
0 14 2 


1 14 8 


2 14 5 
2 2 9 
1 12 8 
0 14 5 
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The articles of clothing used by the workers at both places were the same- 
as at Cawnpore but at Gorakhpur the clothing was found neater and cleaner 
and the worker had more change of clothes. 

(o) ii’ent.— The following fable gives the average rent per family at Luckno»v 
and Gor.ikhpur.’ — 


Place. 

Group 

I. 

Group 

II. 

1 

Group 

III. 

1 

Group 

IV. 

Total all 
groups. 

1 

Lucknow , 

00 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

2 4 5 

2 10 

17 9 

14 1 

19 3 

Gorakhpur . , 

0 14 7 

118 

0 10 6 

0 8 0 

0 11 8 

• 


The expenditure on rent comes to 6-73 per cent, at 'Lucknow and S'OS'jjer 
cent, at Gorakhpur. It will be seen that at Lucknow the rents are more than 
double. At Gorakhpur the Railway provides quarters lor which the rent are- 
very low whereas at Luekno\v no quarters are provided. Rents in and near 
the Gorakhpur city aro also low wh'le those in Lucknow are high. 

(4) Fuel and lighting . — The following table gives the average expenditure per 
family on fuel and lighting at both places : — 



Group. 

Fuel. 


Lighting. 

Fptal. 

I 

Lucknow. 

• « • « • 

Rs. a. 

2 5 

P- 

4 

Rs. a 

0 10 

P- 

0 

Rs. a. p. 

2 15 4 

II 

« « • • • 

1 

10 

4 

0 

7 

4 

2 

1 8 

III 

• • « • • 

1 

6 

1 

0 

5 

0 

1 

11 1 

IV 



0 

13 

8 

0 

2 

7 

1 

0 3 


Total all groups 

1 

6 

6 

0 

5 

3 

1 

11 9 

I 

Gorakhpur. 

1 

4 

5 

0 

0 

.<) 

1 

11 9 

II 

« ■ « « • 

1 

0 

5 

0 

G 

0 

1 

6 5 

. Ill 

• • • • • 

0 

13 

2 

0 

4 

2 

1 

1 4 

IV, . 

• • • • « 

0 

7 

3 

0 

1 

8 

0 

8 11 


Total all groups 

0 

13 

1 

0 

4 

2 

1 

1 3 


The average expenditui'e on fuel at Lucknow comes to Rs. 1-6-6 while at 
Gorakhpur it is only Re. 0-13-1 less than half that at Lucknow. Fire-wood 
which is the only fuel used is very cheap at Gorakhpur but expensive at Lucknow. 
Kerosine oil is generally used for lighting and expenditure comes to Re. 0-5-3 
at Lucknow and Re. 0-4-2 at Gorakhpur. 

(5) Hmnthold reqai'iifes, etc . — Under this head are included expenditure over 
metal utensils, svtli bed and machia or Jchatola. Chairs .and tables were not 
found. The bulk of the expenditure is on svtli bed and metal utensils. The- 
expenditure at Lucknow is 1-46 per cent, of the total and at Gorakhpur 
per cent. The Gorakhpur wmrker -was found to have more things under this head» 
generally utensils. The average monthly expenditure per family at Lucknow 
comes to Re. 0-5-6 and at Gorakhpur to Re. 0 6-7. The following table givis 
the average expenditure for each income group : — 


Place. 

Group 

I. 

Group 

11. 

' 1 

1 

Group 

III. 1 

1 • 

Group : 
W. 1 

1 

Total for 
all 

j groups. 

Luclinow • 

Gorakhpur 

Rs. a- p. 

0 10 8 

0 11 11 

Rs. a. j). 

0 8 5 

0 9 4 

Rs. a. p. 

0 6 1 

0 6 1 

Rs. a. p. 
0-2 9 

0 3 4 

1 

I 

Rs. a p 

0 6 6 

0 6 7 
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(6) Miscellaneous expe 7 iditure.— This is an important group of expenditure. 
It' includes among others payment to dependant members living away from the 
workers and repayment of debt. The total expenditure under tins head comes 
to 24-23 per cent, at Lucknow and 38-46 per cent, at Gorakhpur. The expendi- 
ture is higher at Gorakhpur as the worker there has a larger number of relatives 
living away from him to whom he has to send monthly allowance. Details 
have been given in Table XVIII. 

12. Indebtedness.— The following table gives the average indebtedness per 


Group, 

- . 1 

Average 
indebtedness 
per family. 

No. of 
indebted 
families. 

Average 

monthly 

income. 

Eatio of 
indebtedness 
to income.' ' 


Es. a. p. 


Es. a. p. 


Lucknow. 





1' . • . 

185 9 7 

6 

43 1 6 

1 t’o 

11 

178 8 9 

11 

34 7 10 

[ 6-3 

Ill . 

67 4 0 

65 

21 10 6 

1 3-2 

IV ... . 

46 10 8 

12 

13 13 8 

1 3 -.5 

Total all groups . 

84 2 0 j 

93 

23 10 0 

1 3-6 

Gorakhpur. 

1 




I 

139 5 4 

3 

43 11 6 

3-2 

11’ . 

137 13 0 

14 

35 14 6 

3-9 

Ill . - . 

61 1 0 

32 

21 13 9 

2-4 

IV ... . 

25 13 4 

6 

13 0 1 

1-9 

Total all groups 

75 2 7 

j 66 

24 3 2 

1 3-1 


N.B . — Average indebtedness has been arrived at by dividing the tolgl debt 
incurred by the number of indebted families. 

It will be seen that the indebtedness of Gorakhpur workers is lightei’ than 
that of the Lucknow workers. At Lucknow, loss of income due to sickness is 
responsible for the indebtedness of the majority of the families and marriages in 
the family comes next while at Gorakhpur mariiagcs in the family comes first and 
loss of income due to sickness next becau.se tbej' live in liealthier surroundings. 

- The only other important cause of indebtedness at both places is e.xpenditure on 
death ceremonies. The indebtedness of 91 out of 93 or 97 '8 per cent, of the 
indebted families at Lucknow is personal, and at Gorakhpur 53 out of 55 or 96 '3 
jier cent. The security offered by 2-2 per cent, of the indebted families at 
Imcknow and 3 '17 at Gorakhpur is of landed property. Only one worker has 
offered security of landed projieriy at both places. Twenty-si.v indebted woi'kers 
37-5 per cent, at Lucknow and 25 or 45-4 per cent, at Gorakhpur have to repay 
the debt by kist system (fixed monthly instalments), and 62-5 per cent, and 
54-6 per cent, respectiiely have no fixed system except that interest has to be 
paid regularly. 

Bate of interest . — The highest rate of interest at Lucknow is 75 par cent, 
paid by 4'3 per cent, of the indebted workers there, 25-8 per cent, pay 20 per 
cent, interest and 21-5 per cent. 37-^ per cent. At Gorakhpur the highest rate 
is 75 per cent, paid by 5-5 per cent, of the indebted workers, 12 per cent, 
by 47-3 per cent, and 37^ per cent, by 25-5 per cent. The workers in the I 
and II income groups pay lower rate of interest as a majority of them are 
members of the co-operative society while a majority of others have to pay 
higher rate of interest as they are not members of the co-operative societies. 

13, Housing and sanitation.— {!) Luc/cnow.— The Railway authorities do nob 
provide quarters for the workshop employees except a few for the Anglo-Indiau 
subordinate supervising stafi drawing more tban Rs 50 per mensem nor are 
tliere regular bnstees of private landlords as at Cawnpore. The labourers of 
the town ha-ve to be content with the single-roomed dwellings that are available 
m tiie mohallas of the city near the workshop — ^Aislibagli, Ganesligani and 
Hussamgarq. Many (especially of the III and lY groups) .come .from the neigh- 
bouring villages within a radius of 3 miles from the workshop. The average 
s.ze of .he hothris is 10' x 8' and in more than 70 per cent, of the dwellings the' 
door IS tho only opening for ventilation. The rest about 30 per cent, have a 
window as well. Only 15 per cent, of the dwellings have verandahs but all" 

a 2 
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about on an open space. A majority of the dwellings in the city about 60 
per cent, are fucca rooms built in rows while the rest are huts with brick walls 
Bnd roof of country tiles flat and cylindrical alternating. In the villages they 
have htwlicha huts with mud- walla and thatched roof. Municipal hydrants and 
the wells, both public and private, are the sources of water supply. The sanitary 
conditions of 60 out of 137, t.c., about 44 per cent, of the dwellings is reported 
to be bad. Forty-one per cent, of the families use municipal latrines, 38 per 
cent, private latrines and 21 per cent, go to the neighbouring fields. 

(2) Gorakh'pur. — The Bengal and North-Western Railway authorities provide 
fucca quarters for 738 out of their 2,635 workshop employees or 28 per cent. 
The rest 72 per cent, live in the houses of private landlords and in the neighbour- 
ing villages. _ Of the 161 families investigated 76 live in the railway quarters. 
The houses in the town and the villages are kuchcha: The Railway quarters 
have each one room 10^ x 12/ one verandah and a walled courtyard. The rooms 
have fucca flooring and two doors and a window. The quarters are built in an 
open field shaded with trees. There is enough open space in ^^ront of the quarters. 
Each quarter has its own latrines and the drains are pitcca. About 50 per cent, of 
the latrines are covered and the rest have no roof. The Christian Mission have 
dustees in three villages. The workers (all Christians) have been given land 
on a nominal rent and they have built little cottages. Wells are the only source 
of water supply even in the Railway quarters where the number of persons per 
well comes to about 200. 


The sanitary condition of the railwa}' quarters is veiy good. The latrines 
and drains are kept clean. The Railway charges a nominal rent phis conservancy 
charges which is proportional to the income of the occupier. Thus for a similar 
quarter the rent inclusive of conservancy charges varies from 12 annas to Re. 1-4-0 
per month. Many private houses are near fields and have open surroundings. 
The houses in the heart of the town, however, have bad sanitation. The rooms 
are ill ventilated and there is congestion. Only four families are reported to 
use the municipal latrines. 50‘3 per cent, of the families use private latrines 
and 47'2 per cent, visit the fields. 

Gtntral obstrvations. — Table NIX gives the relation of expenditure to income. ’ 
It will be seen that the workers at T.ucknow and Gorakhpur are on the whole 
better oil than the Cav/nporo workers. Among the railw'ay workers the condi- 
tion of the Gorakhpur worker is much better. He is better housed and the 
necessities of life cost him less. His food costs him Rs. 10-12-4 per month 
while the Lucknow man has to spend Rs. 12-3-11. He has to pay very much 
less as rent, Re. 0-11-8 as against Re. 1-9-3 pai.i by the Lucknow worker. 


TABLES. 

Table I. — Showing classification of families by religion. 


Religion. 


Textiles — Gawnpore. 
Hinduism 

Islam . . . 

Christianity 

.Engineering — Gawnpore, 

Hinduism . _ • 

Islam _ . . . ' , 

Christianity . . 

Leather — Gawnpore, 

Hinduism . . 

Islam . • • 

Christianity 
Gawnpore — 3 Industries 
combined. 

Hinduism . 

Islam . . 

Christianity . . 


Group I 
number of 
budgets. 

Group II 
number of 
budgets. 

Group III 
number of 
budgets. 

Group W 
number of 
budgets. 

All groups 
number of 
budgets. 

(35=^) 

31 

4- 

(95*) 

69 

26 

(231*) 

192 

38 

1 

(58*) 

52 

6 

(419*) 

344 

74 

1 

(26*) 

16 

10 

1 

(18*) 

13 

4 

1 

(69*) 

47 

19 

3 

(30*) 

19 

7 

4 

(143*) 

94 

40 

9 

(15*) 

13 

1 

1 

(32*) 

26 

6 

1 

(80*) 

69 

11 

« • 

(40*) 

39 

1 

(167*) 

147 

18 

2 

(76*) 

69 

15 

2 

(145*) 

108 

35 

2 

(380*) 

308 

68 

A 

(128*) 

110 

14 

4 

(729*) 

685 

132 

12 


* Denotes number of families in the group. 
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Table II. — Showing ago distribution of heads of families. 


Number of lioads of families of age 


Group. 

Below 
20 years. 

Between 
21 to 30. 

Between 
31 to 40. 

Between 
41 to 60. 

Above 

50. 

Tcxlilea, 

I . . . 

2 

13 

12 

4 

4 

11 ... 

2 

SS 

38 

10 

4 

Ill . . . 

13 

88 

92 

25 

7 

IV . . . 

4 

25 

19 

7 

4 

Total 

21 

ICl 

ICl 

52 

19 

Engineering. 

1 . . , 

1 

11 

11 

2 

1 

II . . . 

1 

8 

7 

2 

• • 

HI ... 

8 

38 

19 

3 

1 

IV . , . 

9 

12 

8 

1 

• • 

Total 

19 

69 ; 

1 

46 

8 

2 

Leather. 

1 . . . 

1 

2 

0 

6 

1 

1 

II . . . 


6 

16 

10 

1 

Ill ... 

1 

27 

31 

18 

3 

IV . . . 

1 

23 

11 

3 

2 

Total 

2 

58 

03 

37 1 

7 

Caimpore, 

I .... 

3 

20 

29 ■ 

10 

6 

11 . . , 

3 

49 

00 

28 

6 

HI . . . 

22 

153 

142 

46 

11 

IV . . . 

14 

GO 

38 

11 

0 

Total 


288 

269 

95 

28 





















Table III. — Showing causes of migration and periods of migration. 
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Number according to period of migration 
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Groups. 

Textiles, Cawnpore. 

Group 1 . . . . 

„ II ... . 

» III . 

» IV . . . . 

Total, Textiles. 

Engineering, Cawnpore. 
Group I ... . 

„ 11 ... . 

„ 111 ... . 

„ IV ... . 

Total, Engineering 

Leather, Cawnpore. 

Group I . . . . 

II ... . 

..HI ... . 

.. IV . . . . 

Total, Leather 
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Table IV. — Showing number of persons per family In each inoomo group. 
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Tablk V, Showing average number of workers and dependants* in the 

family. 


Group. 

Average number of 
worker.s m the family. 

Av 

■erage number of | 

dependants. 

-3 

o 


Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

Men. 

1 

d 

o 

fi 

o 

Children. 

Total. 

Gawnpore. 

I 

! 

1*68 ' 

0-09 ' 

0-04 

1-71 

0-14 

1-45 

1-79 

1 

3-38 

6'09 

II 

1-33 

0-06 

0‘03 

1-42 i 

0-20 

1-.34 

1-67 ' 

3-11 

4-63 

in 

1-12 

0-05 

0-02 

1-19 

0-11 

0-65 

1-12 

1-88 

3-07 

lY 

1-00 


» • 

1-00 i 

0-03 

0-56 

0-69 

1*18 

2-18 

Total 

1 1-19 

0-03 

0-02 

m 







*Exdudcg dependants living aaay from the family. 


Table VI. — Showing classification of wage-earners. 


Income 

Group. 

Head. 

.5 

td 

c 

o 

3 

3 

o 

r*> 

id 

. 

c 

s 

.fi 

o 

d 

e 

B 

o 

E: 

o 

O 

Other children. 

Total men. 

Total women. 

Total children. 

Total wage-enrn- 
eia. 

Textiles — 
Cmmporc. 
I 

35 

6 

1 

28 

* 2 


63 

7 

1 


II 

96 

2 

2 

33 

3 

2 

128 

5 

4 


ni 

231 

7 

3 

23 

5 

2 

254 

12 

5 


IV 

68 



•• 


•• 

68 

•- 



Total . 

419 

14 

6 

84 

10 

4 

603 

24 

10 

537 

Engineer- 
ing — Gawn- 
pore. 

I 

26 


■ 

12 

i 

i 


38 


I 

39 

II 

18 

1 


3 

1 

. . 

21 

1 


23 

HI 

69 

3 


3 

1 


72 

4 

■1 

77 

rv 

30 

•• 

im 

• • 

•• 

■' 

30 


n 

.30 

Total 

143 

4 

2 

18 

2 

• * 

161 

5 

3 

169 

Leather — 
Gawnpore. 

I 

a. 

• t 

n 

I 

* 

1 

1 

t 

< • • 

1 

19 


■ 


II 

32 

, , 



* ^ 


44 




ni 

80 

2 



1 


99 

4 



IV 

40 






40 


H 


Total 

167 


B 

35 


1 

202 

4 

B 

207 
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* Tabi-e VI. — Showing clo.'jf.ifirQlicn of wngo-carners — ccncld. 


Income 

Group. 

Head. | 

His wife. 

His children. | 

c 

o 

s 

o 

o 1 

G 

o 

B 

o 

Pi 

O 

A 

c 

Other children. | 

Total men. 

Total women. 

j 

c 

o 

u 

A 

'a 

o 

Total wage-earn- 
ers. 





1 




1 



I 

76 

0 

2 

44 

2 

1 

' 120 


3 

130 

n 

145 

3 

2 

48 

4 

2 

193 


4 1 

204 

ni 

380 

12 

4 

45 

8 i 

2 

425 


6 

461 

IV . 1 

128 



•• 

.. 1 

1 


128 

■1 

. • 

128 

Total 

Grand 

Total . 1 

729 

20 

8 i 

137 

14 

5 

866 1 

34 

13 

913 

i •• 

1 

.. 1 

1 

• • ! 

1 •• 


94-8% 

3-8%i 

1 1-4% 
1 

100% 


Tabie VH. — Showing classification of income. 


Group. 

Average i 

Men. 

nonthly ean 

Women. 

tiings of — 

Children. 

Income 
from other 
sources. 

Total 

family 

income. 


1 Es. a. p. 

Es. 

a. 

P- 

1 Es. a. 

P- 

Es. a. 

P- 

Es. 

a. p. 

Textiles — Caumpore. 














I . . . 

39 

15 6 

2 

7 

7 

1 

8 

7 

1 

12 

9 

45 

12 ,4 

II . . . 

32 

8 10 

0 

4 

4 

1 

9 

6 

0 

4 

8 

34 

11 4 

in , . . 

21 

8 4 

0 

7 

1 

0 

3 

6 

0 

6 

4 

22 

9 3 

w . . . 

13 

3 2 





. . 


0 

0 

9 

13 

3 11 

Engineering — Gavmpore. 














1 . . . 

42 

7 10 


, , 


2 

4 

3 

0 

7 

0 

45 

3 6 

11 . . . 

35 

3 9 

0 

13 

4 


, , 



. . 


36 

1 1 

ni . . . 

18 

15 9 

0 

7 

8 

0 

6 

3 

0 

6 

6 

20 

4 2 

rv . . . 

13 

2 10 





. . 



, , 


13 

2 10 

Leather — Cawnpore. 














I ... 

40 

6 5 




3 

1 

1 

1 

11 

1 

45 

2 7 

II . . . 

31 

7 2 




1 

1 

0 

2 

13 

1 

35 

5 3 

Ill ... 

20 

6 5 

0 

5 

4 

0 

15 

6 

0 

6 

7 

22 

0 10 

rv . . . 

12 

5 9 


• • 



• . 


0 

0 

9 

12 

6 6 

Cawnpore— all Indus- 














tries. 














I ... 

40 

14 1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

1 

5 

1 

6 

2 

45 

6 4 

II ... 

32 

1 3 

0 

3 

3 

1 

4 

7 

0 

13 

7 

34 

6 8 

in . . . 

20 

13 10 

0 

7 

10 

0 

6 

8 

0 

6 

2 

22 

2 6 

rv ... 

12 

15 0 


- • 


1 

• • 


0 

0 

11 

12 

15 11 


N.B . — ^The average income per family for all groups in Cawnpore — Es. 25-8-6. 


































TabIiS VIII. — Showing quantities of principal articles of food consumed per family in a rUonth and the cost of each. 
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Tabu! IX. — Showing classification of expenditure on clothing and footwear of 
working class families in Cawnpore. 


Income group. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children. 

Total. 

1 

II . . ... 

in 

rv 

Total . 

Rs. a. p. 

1 10 11 

1 4 11 

0 15 1 

0 11 8 

Rs. a. p. 

0 15 7 

0 13 3 

0 8 6 

0 4 7 

Rs. a. p. 

0 6 3 

0 4 4 

0 3 1 

0 16 

Rs. a. p. 

3 0 9 

2 6 0 

1 10 7 
119 

1 0 10 

0 9 6 

1 0 3 6 

1 13 8 


Table X. — Showing the average monthly expendituro of working class families 
in Cawnporo on Fuel and Lighting, Bent and Household requisites. 


Income group. 

Fuel and lighting. 

Rent, i 

i 

Household 

requisi- 

tes. 

1 Fuel. 

Lighting. | 

1 Total. 

I . . . 

Rs. a. p. 

1 12 8 

Rs. a. p. 

0 6 9 

Rs. a. p. 

2 3 6 

Rs. a. p. 1 
3 1 11 

1 Rs. a. p. 

0 10 3 

n . . , 

17 8 

0 6 4 

1 14 0 

2 13 10 

1 0 9 3 

III . 

1 1 8 

0 4 9 

16 6 

2 0 11 

0 0 6 

IV . 

0 11 S 

0 3 4 

0 16 0 

1 3 10 

0 4 0 

Total . j 

[13 0 

0 6 0 

18 0 

1 2 3 0 , 

0 7 0 


Table XI. — Showing the average monthlj' expendituro of working class families 
in Cawnpore on miscellaneous items. 


Name of item. 

Group I. 

Group II. 

Group III. 

Group W. 

Total. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

, a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Barber 

0 

7 

5 

0 

5 

10 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 7 

0 

4 

9 

Dhobi 

0 

13 

11 

0 

8 

11 

0 

5 

6 

0 

4 0 

0 

6 

9 

Medical foe or medicines 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

7 

Education. . . j 

1 0 

6 

8 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 2 

0 

1 

1 

Expenses of going home 

' 0 

2 

5 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

3 

0 

1 9 

0 

2 

3 

Tobacco, etc. 

0 

7 

9 

0 

6 

8 

0 

4 

5 

0 

4 2 

0 

5 

3 

Liquor . . . ! 

■ 0 

4 

1 1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 9 

0 

1 

10 

Toddy . . . 1 



1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 5 

0 

0 

7 

Bhang . . . ; 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 

6 

Gharas . , . ! 

0 

2 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

1 8 

0 

1 

3 

Qanja . . . j 


, . 


0 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

1 


. . 

0 

0 

1 

Opium 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 


. . 

0 

0 

2 

Pan snpari . . ! 

0 

9 

11 

0 

7 

1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

1 10 

0 

4 

5 

Amusements . . 1 

0 

2 

11 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

10 

Festival . 

0 

6 

8 

d 

5 

9 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 0 

0 

3 

7 

Payment to dependants | 

1 

10 

8 

1 

10 

3 

1 

6 

10 

1 

4 6 

1 

7 

0 

not living with ; 















family. 




! 2 











Interest on debt. . 

3 

0 

6 


3 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

6 10 

1 

6 

6 

Repajunent of debt 

3 

1 

9 

' o 

4 

.9 

1 

6 

4 

0 

9 7 

1 

9 

4 

Trme union subscrip- i 

0 

0 

•i- 

0 

0 

i 


■ • 



- • 


‘ • 


tion. 















Sweeper . 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3 

0 

0 7 

0 

1 

5 

Others 

1 

7 

7 

0 

8 

6 

! 0 

3 

6 

i 0 

0 4 

0 

6 

0 

Total 

13 

8 

4 

9 

11 

11 

6 

11 

6 j 

3 

9 6 

6 15 

2 




























Table Xn. — Showing tho relation of ojtponditnfe to income for each gi'oup. 
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Total for all groups . . 25 86 12 00 1 13 8 180 230 070 6 16 








Table XIII. — Showing causes of migration and periods of migrations of families in each i ncome group of Lucknow and Gorakhpur. 
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Number according to period of 
migration. 

•UA\0U3jnj2 

! I I I 
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cc 
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^ CO • 

CO 

rH 
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O f-i 

CO 

»0 CO lO C- 
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ID 
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M CC CO 

CO 

M 

05 O 00 05 
rH 05 ^ 

52 

■eai33A g •[ 

« 05 O 

lO 

05 

■ 

05 r-A 

CO 

05 

Number who migrated on 
account of — 

•eesnua 

UAiOuqUjq 

• * • • 

o 

rH 

• ; ; : 

O 

05 

•pjojpunj 

Aq juouijoafsi 



05 

I ' 

CO 

•ssaupejqapui 

CO 

1- 

Ol -4 

CO 

•jueuiAo^d 
-uia JO juu^YV 

CO >0 00 

CO 

CO 

uo 

o 

<N 

CD 05 ^ 

05 rH r-H 

CO 

00 

•pUTJI XUOJJ 

OttlOOUl ^JUOIO^TISUI 

^ O CO 

p-4 CO C3 ^ 

^ fH 

t-- 

CO 

O'j s:^u'8iSiaiuii gju 
oqAi spueq jo Joquiu^ 

CO O rt< LO 

»-< CD i—i 

05 

03 

C3 CO !> 

CO 05 

1 

1 146 

oq!) JO sPAijuu 

1 aiu oqAi sailiui'Bj 

1 JO spuaq JO .loqmnjj 

O t- O CO 

OI 


O lo 

I-H 


1 -dncjS oqj ui_ 

1 s^iliuiUj JO jaqninj^ 

C5 l> CO CO 

0> 

137 

1 

C3 CO t- 05 

CO 00 CO 

I9I ' 

Group. 

Lucknow. 

I . 

II . 

III . . 

IV . 

Total, all groups 

1 

Gorakhpur. 

I . . . . 

II . 

III . 

IV . 

Total, all groups 
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T4BI.E XV. — Sho-snng average number of workers aud dependants in the family. 


Group. 

Average number of work- 
ers in the family. 


Average number of 
dependants. 


, i 

n 

o 

Women. 

Children. 

1 

a 

o 

hF-4 

1 =■ 

B 

o , 

Children. 

Total. 

Total. 

Luclcnow. 

I . . 

1-22 



1-22 



1 

2-22 

i 

3-33 

4*55 

II . 

1-00 

•i2 


1*12 

0-12 

1-35 

1-SS 

3-35 

4-47 

in . 

1-08 

*08 

•05 

1-21 


0-95 

1-46 

2-50 

3-71 

IV . 

1-00 


•• 

1-00 


0-22 

0-17 

0-39 

1-39 

Total, all groups 

I'OS 

•07 

•04 

1-19 

0-07 

0-84 

1-38 

2-29 

3-48 

Gorakhpur. 

I . . . 

1-11 



1 

1-11 

1 

i 

0-55 


i 1-55 

2-65 

II . . . 

1-00 

* , 


1-00 

o-6g 

0-55 

0-58 

1-19 1 

2-19 

in . . . 

1-05 

•og 

•01 

1-12 

0-03 

0-51 


1-27 

2-39 

IV . . . 

1-00 


1 

1-00 

• • 

0-lG 



1-44 

Total, all groups 

1-03 

•03 

•01 

1-07 



0-62 

1-10 

2*17 


Table XVI. — Showing classiBcation of wage-earners. 



— 


■ iiinr 






■j -uf-naKK: 


0 






0 

n 

© 


t 

g 

c 

S 

s 

© 

Income 

group. 


© 

VM 

o 

IS 

c 

0 

o 

s 

U4 

o 

a 

o 

u 

o 

2 

2 

© 

0 

O 

B 

"d 

E 

o 

2 

r< 

o 

to 

d 

c3 05 



OJ 

02 





o 


•4* U 


w 

K 

w 

o 

o 

o 


L.- 

H 

E-i 

Lucknow. 











I . 

9 

, , 

, , 

2 

« a 


11 

• • 

• , 

11 

n , 

17 

* , 



2 


17 

2 


19 

m . 

93 

7 

1 

8 

1 

4 


8 

5 

114 

ivr. 

18 


•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

18 


•• 

18 

Total 

1S7 

7 

1 

10 

3 

4 

147 


5 

1G2 





Percentage : — 



•04 

1-19 

Gorakhpur. 
11 . 

9 



1 



10 



10 

11 . 

33 



• , 

• • 

• • 

33 

. • 

, • 

33 

in . 

87 

4 

1 

4 

1 

« • 

91 

5 

1 

97 

TV . 

32 

•• 


•• 

• • 


32 



32 

Total 

IGl 

4 

1 

6 

1 


16G 

6 

1 

172 




Percentage : — 

1-03 

•03 

■OOG 

1-003 























































Tabus XVII. — Showing quantities of principal articles of food consumed pSr family in a month and the cost of each. 
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Table XVIII. — Showing tho average monthly expenditure of working class families in Lucknow and Gorakhpur on miscellaneous items. 
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Table XIX.— Showing the relation of expenditure to income for each group. 
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2. Information regaiding Factories in the United Provinces which are not 
governed hy the Indian Factories Act. 

Complete information about the whole province could not be collected for want 
of sufficient staff and time. The Chief Inspector of Factories was not able to 
give any help and the information could be collected by the Divisional Superin- 
tendent of Industries for Meerut, Cawnpore, Aligarh, Bareilly, Moradabad, 
Shahjahanpur, Bijnor, Agra, and Pilibhit only. Information has been collected 
for factories using power and employing more than ten and less than twenty 
persons on any one day in the year and for factories not using power and em- 
ploying more than thirty persons on any one day in the year. 

Factories using fower and employing more than ten persons and less than 
twenty . — Table I below gives the number of factories in the, important indus- 
tries, average number of persons employed on any one day in the year, working 
hours, monthly earnings of the employees, and the minimum age of children in 
each industry. 

It has been found that the conditions of workers in the small factories are 
satisfactory. A majority of tlie workers are merely coolies. The working hours 
in some cases exceed ten, but very few factories work all the year round at this 
rate. The working hours are more than ten in seasonal factories only. The 
number of children employed is .small, and they do only light work. No cases 
of adverse effect on their health have been reported. The minimum age of 
children actually employed for work is rarely below 12. In some factories 
children below 12 have been found as apprentices only. 

Factories not using power and employing more than SO persons on any one 
day . — Table II gives the number of factories in the important industries, the 
number of persona employed, the monthly earnings of the employees, and the 
hours of work and the minimum age of children employed. 

It has been found that in these factories the number of persons employed 
varies with the demand in the season. Labour is generally employed on piece 
wages, and the workers are bound by the advances that they receive from the 
employers. The hours of work are not fixed, but in the season the hours exceed 
ten at many places. Children are generally apprentices, but in brick-kilas they 
do light coolies’ work also. The minimum ages vary from 8 to 14 in the kilns. 
No adverse effect upon the health of children has been reported except in 
carpet factories. Tlie employees work in well-ventilated houses, or in open 
fields, e.g., in kilns, but the hard w'ork of the lathe driver and moulder working 
near the furnace in the brassware industry is apt to toll upon their health in ' 
the long run. In the carpet factories the children of 8 years are regular em- 
ployees. They have tc begin early in order to acquire deftness of touch, but 
sedentary life, indoor work, and long hours in a stooping posture are likely to 
affect the health of the growing boy adversely. All the same, most of the workers 
work under conditions familiar to them in their homes and take frequent holidays. 
They are paid for on piece-work system, and are able, therefore, to work when 
they like and under conditions which impose little undesirable constraint on 
their choice of time of work. 
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V:— GOVERNT^IENT OF THE PUNJAB. 

JjtUtr jrom Mr, J. W. Hearn, /. C. S., lievenue Secretary to Government, 
Punjab, to the Joint Secretary to the Royal Commission on Jjabour, No. 

SlSSS-Bevcnue, dated Hie Slst October 1930. 

With reference to your letter No. L. G. 5 (J), dated the 7th April 1930, T 
nm directed by the Governor in Council to forward for the information of the 
' 1. Letter No. G.-120, dated Commission on Labour copies of the cor- 

the'lOth Octobor 193o’ from despondence noted in the margin with the forms*, 
the Director of Industries, the information about 

Punjob. several families in the various industries of this 

*i. Letter No. 228, dated Province with monthly income not exceeding 
the 6tli August 1930, from Its. 60 per mensem, 
the Superintendent, Central 
Workshops, Amritsar. 

2. I am also to forward a note* showing the result of an investigation con- 
ducted by the Board of Economic Enquiry in this Province on the subject and 
to say that the Board has not had time to examine its investigator’s report. 

3. I am to add that tho information about the additional stafi required by 
the Local Government for the inspection of the difiorent classes of factories 
enumerated in para. S of tho letter under reference is still awaited from the 
Director of Industries, Punjab, and will be forwarded as soon as possible. 


Enclosures. « 

Letter from the Director of Industries, Punjab, to the Revenue Secretary to 
Government, Punjab, No. G.-ISO, dated the 10th October, 1930. 

1 have tho honour to forward herewith 186 forms* of questionnaire duly filled- 
in by the Industrial Surveyors together Avith notest consolidating tho informa- 
tion gathered by them and summarising tho conclusions derived therefrom. 

2. With regard to paragraph 4 of letter No. L. C.-5 (1), doled tho 7th April 
1930, from tho Joint Secretary, Royal Commission on Labour, regarding ' the- 
manner in which the enquiry was conducted, eto., I would refer to Punjab Gov- 
ernment letter* No. 1539-S. -Revenue, dated the i6th Juno 1930, in which appro- 
val was given with regard to the places selected for purposes of the enquiry. 
The industries in respect of which investigations have been carried out by the 
Industrial Surveyors concerned are given below together with the number of 
cases examined in each industry. 


Serial 

No. 

Nature of industry investigated and centre of its 
location. 

Number of forms 
utilised or the- 
number of 
cases examined. 

1 

Hosiery Industry, Ludhiana . 

13 

2 

Weaving Industrj'’, Ludhiana .... 

13 

3 

Metal Industry, Sialkot ..... 

18 

4 

Coal Mining, Dandot ...... 

18 

6 

Sports Gear Making, Sialkot ..... 

18 

6 

Attock Oil Company, Khaur .... 

18 

7 

Oil Mining Industry, LyaUpur .... 

16 

8 

Aluminium Ware Making, Gujranwala 

16 

9 

Flour Milling, Lyallpur ..... 

14 

10 

Printing Presses, Lahore ..... 


• 11 

Carpet Weaving, Amritsar ..... 

16 

12 

New Egerton Woollen Mills Co,, Dhariwal . 

■ 


3. No enquiry of tbb nature has, to my knowledge, been conducted in this- 
province by any University professor, economist or social worker, nor has the- 
report of the investigator specially appointed for the purpose by the Board of 
Economic Enquiry been received by me yet. It has not therefore been possible- 


• Not printed, 
•f- Appendix A. 
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for me to compare tlie information collected by the Tndastrial Surveyors -with, 
any information collected by any other official or non-official agency, but I con- 
sider that the information furnished by the Industrial Surveyors as embodied: 
in the forms of questionnaire and summaidsed in the notes* -forwarded herewth, 
can be taken to be fairly representative and reliable for the purposes of the 
Eoyal Commission on Laljour. It is based on facts elicited from the workers 
engaged in the industries taken up for investigation. In the case of workers 
employed by the New Egerton Woollen Mills, Dhariwal, However, the figures 
of income from the Mills furnished by the management of 
the Mills have been adopted in-place of those given by the workers to the In- 
dustrial Surveyor, but the additional income from extraneous sources is what 
the workers have stated it to be. 

4. It might be noted in this connection that it has been reported by some- 
of the investigating officers that they were to a certain extent handicapped in 
the conduct of this enquiry by the suspicion with which the workers looked", 
upon the inquisitorial questionnaire. Moreover, the workers are almost univer- 
sally illiterate and keep no account of their income, expenditure and indebted- 
ness, etc., and accordingly the figures given by them, particularly those of expen- 
"dituro, should be taken to be approximate only. 

5. In the matter of “Drink and Drugs” the expenditure has been reported 
to be nil, except in a small number of cases. The statements of workers in this 
connection should, I think, be accepted with caution as it is well known that 
industrial workers, particularly those away from their homes, are generally 
addicted to drinking. Possibly the suppression of facts in this regard has been 
actuated by the not unnatural considerations of posing themselves as pious and" 
poor persons. 

6- With reference to paragraph 5 of the letter of the Joint Secretary, Eoyal 
Commission on Labour, referred to above, I attach herewith the undermentioned 
three statementst concerning industries which are being carried on in unregulated' 
establishments : — 

I. Statement showing the number of factories and workshops using power 
and employing 10 or more persons on any one day in the year, the 
nature of industries carried on in them and the number of men, 
women and children employed therein. 

II. Statement showing the number of factories and workshops not using" 
power and employing 50 persons or more on any one day during the- 
year, the nature of industries carried on in them and the number 
of men, women and children employed therein. 

m. Statement showing the number of smaller factories and workshops en- 
gaged in any particular industry which in aggregate employs a con- 
siderable number of hands, the nature of industries carried on in 
each and the number of men, women and children employed therein 

together with a note! on the conditions under which workers are employed, 
their earnings, hours of work, the minimum ages of children in employment, 
the effect which employment has on their health and the risks to which work- 
men are exposed , owing to lack of proper precautions for the fencing of 
machinery. * . * * * * 

7. I regret that it has not been possible to submit the reply earlier as the- 
reports furnished by the Industrial Surveyors were in some cases incomplete and" 
had to be returned for completion and correction. Even it be found that in- 
some cases some minor details have been left out, the omissions do not, it 
appears to me, affect the completeness of the information required and I hope- 
that the notes, etc., submitted herewith will meet the requirements of Govern- 
ment. 

APPENDIX A. 

Notes summarising the information collected in respect of the standard of living- 
of ‘workers employed in certain industries in the Punjab. 

The Hosiery Industry of Ludhiana. 

1. — Province and district of origin and cause tf migration of ■workers. — Thir^n 
■workers engaged in the hosiery factories in Ludhiana and employed in the various; 


* Appendix A. 
t Appendix B. 
j Appendix C. 
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■processes of tlic iTianufactmo ot linittcrl goods siicli as knittings, tailoring and 
ironing, were oximiined l)y tlio Jndusliial Surveyor, Ludhiana. Of this number 
12 belong to the district of their employment and only one io tho neighbouring 
district of Hoshiarpur. Tho causo of immigration of the last mentioned is 
stated to be the search for employmout. 

11. Size and comjwilion of families . — Tlio average Tmniber of persons per 
family in tin's class of -noikeis is 4‘308 of whom 1'077 are wage earners. The 
■composition of tho families is shown in the table given below ; — 

Wngo earners ......... 14 

Dependents residing with wage earners ..... 42 

Dependents rosidin ; elsewhere . . . . . ... 


Total . 56 


The .absenco of depend, ants living elsewhere is due to the fart that the work- 
■■ors belong to the district of their employment. 

III. — Extent of lite'raci/. — Only one rvoikcr is reported to have studied uplo 
ihe 5lh slandaid and one to know Hindi. The remainder are stated to be 
illiterate. The average e.xpenditure per family on the education of children is 
Be. 0-2 8. 

IV. — llegularifi/ of cinpiogment — In most cases employment is not regular. 
In fi\c cases employment is continuous. In other cases it averages about 22 days 
in A month or is confined to the busy season from August to February. _ During 
the slack season the work is carried cn the piece wage system. The prevailing 
slump in tho industry is also re.sponsihle for the breaks in employment. 

V. — Nonna? monthly fahtily income — The investigating officer has taken an 
a'v'e'ragd of tho earnings of the preceding six months, where iwssible, in arriving 
at the normal income of the family. The average monthly income of the 13 
families js Es. 29-6-2. 

VI. — Normal jnonthly expenditure. — The average monthly expenditure of the 
families examined amounts to Rs. 29-7-8 and is distributed on the various items 
•of expenditure in the following manner : — 


1 . 

2 . 

•3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


Food 

Clothing ......... 

Bent ......... 

Fuel and lighting ....... 

House-hold requisites ...... 

Kemittances to dependents ..... 

Travelling to and from place of employment 
Medicine and medical fees . . . : . 

Drink and drugs ....... 

Tobacco and pan-supari ..... 

Beligious observances, feasts and festivals . 

Payments to Provident Fund, Trade Union or Co-opera- 
tive Society ....... 

Amusements and recreation ..... 

Education ........ 

Interest on debt 

Other expenses .....•• 


Es. a. p. 
16 9 8 
2 7 5 
1 0 0 
2 2 9 
0 7 4 

0 0 4 
0 15 8 
0 2 6 
0 11 10 
0 13 9 

0 6 9 
0 2 6 
0 2 8 

1 2 11 
2 17 


Total 


. 29 7 8 
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The hx'cess of average cxpoiulitiiro over average income is thus Ee. 0-1-6. 

Vlh liulehlcdnes ^. — Eleven workers out of the ]3 examined were found to 
he in debt. The total amount of indebtedness amount to Rs. 1,888 and is due 
to expenditure on the items detailed below ; — 

Amount. Percentage 
oftotal. 


Marriages . 



• • 

Rs. 

. 900 

47-7 

Sickness 



• • 

378 

20-0 

Unemplo}TOent 



* • 

160 

8-5 

Purchaso of wlient 



* • 

60 

2-7 

Purchase of house . 



« « 

150 

7-9 

Loss in business 



. 

200 

10-6 

General expenses . 

• 


• 

50 

2-6 




Total 

. 1,888 

100 -0 


Of the total amount of indebtedness 39‘1 per cent., viz., that incurred on 
account of sickness, unemplojTnent, and loss in business is due to factors which, 
are bejmnd the control of the workers. A large proportion, viz., 50.3 per cent, 
on account of marriages -and excess of expenditure over income may be regarded 
as extravagance. i 

In 7 out Of 11 “cases 'loans' have' been takert on fates of int'erest varying be- 
tween 12 to 183 pot' cent, per annum, in one case the rate is 6 pen cent, and in 
the remaining 3 no“ interest is' being charged as the' debts have been taken from 
relatives, etc., 9 loans have been advanced on personal security, one on the 
security of a house and one on that of > ornaments. All loans are repayable at 
the convenience of the borrowers with the exception of the one taken from a 
local Co-operative Credit Society. . 

VIII. — Housing . — ^Eight of the dwellings are stated to be 'pucca and 5 kvtcha 
mud liousOs. Seven workers own their own hou.ses, one lives with a relative 
and five are rented on a monthly rental of Re. 1-8-0 to Es. 3. .All houses are situated 
within a radius of,^ mile of .the places , of work. Water supply >3 obtained in 
6 cases from wells, in 5 cases from municipal pipes and in 2 cases from hand- 
pumps installed in the houses.. The. gene.ral sanitary condition is reported to be 
satisfactory in 7 cases and insanitary in the remaining 6. 

' 


• The weaving industry of tudhiana. 

7. — Province and dmtrict of origin and cause of migration of workers . — 
Thirteen weavers employed in the leading weaving factories of Ludhiana were 
examined by the Industrial Surveyor, Ludhiana. Of this number 4 belong to 
Ludhiana proper, one each to' Hoshiarpur and Jullundur districts and two to 
Ambala district in the Punjab, and 5 are immigrants from Bijnor, Gorakhpur and 
Nagina in the United Provinces. The cause of migtation' in eaclii case is stated 
to be the desire for employment. 

II. — Size, and composition of families. — ^The average number of persons per 
family in this class- of workers is 4“486 of whom 1'307 are' wage earners. The 
following table shows the composition of the 13 families ; — 

• Wage earners ......... 17 

Dependents residing with wage earners . . . . .26 

De. endonts residing elsewhere ...... 20 

Total . . 63 
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The excessive namber of dopendantB residing elsewhere is due to the high 
percentage of immigrants amongst the persons engaged in this industry. 


Ill- — Extent of Literacy. — ^Five of the workers are reported to he illiterate; 
Only one has read up to the matriculation standard and the remaining 7 have 
studied up to the primary standard or a standard or two in the high classes. 
The average expenditure per family on the education of children is Ee. 0-0-10. 

JV. lleqularity of employment of wage earners. — The workers find employ- 
ment on an average for 20 to 25 days in a month. On account of the general 
depression in the trade, the workers do not get regular employment. 

V. — Normal monthly family income. — In computing the normal 
monthly income of families, the investigating officer has taken an average of the 
earnings of the preceding six months where possible. The average monthly in- 
come of the 13 families is Rs. 21-5-0. 


VI — Normal monthly expenditure. — The total monthly expenditure per family 
comes to Es. 21-10 11 and is expended as under : — 


1. Food .... 


• • 

• 

• 

Rs. 

9 

a. 

13 

p- 

1 

2. Clothing . 


« t 

t 

• 

1 

10 

6 

3. Rent .... 

• 

• 9 

♦ 

• 

1 

14 

2- 

4. Fuel and lighting , . 

« 

• » 

• 

• 

1 

12 

9 

5. Household requisites . 

• 

• t 


t 

0 

2 

6 

6. Remittances to dependents 

• 

• « 

• 

• 

2 

11 

1 

7. Travelling to and from place of employment 

• 

• 

0 

7 

1 

8. Medicine and medical fees 

• 

• « 

• 

• 

0 

6 

1 

9. Drink and Drugs . 

• 

• 9 

• 

» 

Nil. 


10. Tobacco and pan-supari . 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

1 

13 

11 

11. Religious observances, feasts 

and festivals 

• 

% 

0 

4 

& 

12. Payment to Provident Fund, 
tive Society . 

Tr^^de Union or Co- 

• • • • 

opera- 

• 


• 


13. Amusements and recreation 

• 

• • 

• 

• 


• 


14. Education 

• 

• • 

• 

« 

0 

0 

10- 

16. Interest on debt . . 

« 

* • 

• 

m 

1 

1 

1 

16. Other expenses . . 

• 

• • 

• 

0 

0 

10 




Total 


21 

10 

11 


Tlie excess of average expenditure over average 


income is Re. 0-5-11. 
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Vn. — Indebtedness. — Nine out of tlio 13 workers Lave incurred a total debt 
of Rs. 1,462-12-0 on the following items. — 


Marriages . 



Amount. 

Rs. 

426 

Percentage 
of total. 

29-1 

Fxinerals . 


• • • 

16 

1-1 

Litigation . 

• 

» • • 

176 

11-9 

Repairs of houses 


• • • 

210 

14-4 

Sickness 


• • • 

;3i 

2-1 

Unemployment . 


• « • 

280-12-0 

19-2 

Loss in business 

t 

• • • 

326 

22-2 



Total 

. 1,402-12-0 

100-0 


It will be observed from the above that 42‘1 per cent, of the debt, viz., 
that incurred in connection with marriage.?, funerals and litigation, is duo to ex- 
travagance and 43 ‘5 per cent - is due to causes over which the workers have no 
control. In the cases of five workers loans have been leken on high rates of 
interest varying from 24 to 37 per cent, per annum. In one out of these 5 cases 
the loan was advanced on the security of a residential house and for a fixed 
period of 6 months; in other cases no security was taken and no time limit for 
repayment was fixed. In the remaining four cases loans were taken from friends 
and relatives free of any interest charges or other conditions. All loans, with 
the exception of the one which is for a fixed period, are repayable at the con- 
venience of the borrower. 

VIII. — Housing. — Of the 13 workers examined 9 dwell in 'pucca houses, 3 
in Icutcha mud houses and one in the factory in which he works. All workers 
live within a r^adius of ^ mile from the places of their work. The dwellings 
invariably consist of 1 room with or without an open space according to the 
amount of rent paid. The most common sizes of rooms are 18' x 12' and 12' x 10'. 
In two cases rooms measuring 12/ x 9/ x 9/ and 12' x 12' x 10' are shared by the 
workers with 2 outsiders each. -As regards water supply only 2 houses are fitted 
with taps. Seven workers get their supply from the municipal taps and 3 from 
wells. Only 4 houses are reported to be fairly sanitary, the sanitation of the 
remaining 8 being very unsatisfactory. 


Metal Industry at Sialkot. 

I. — Province and district of origin of worhers and cause of migration . — 
Eighteen workers employed in the manufacture of surgical instruments, steel 
trunks and masons’ implements were examined by the Industrial Surveyor, 
Sialkot. Of this number 15 belong to tbe district of their emplojrment, one has 
immigrated from Jammu State and 2 from Shahjahanpur and Bareilly in the 
United Provinces. The cause of migration in each case is stated to be the need 
for employment. 

II. — Size and composition of families. — The average number of persons per 
family in this class of workers is 5 ’222 of whom 1’333 are wage earners. The 
composition of the families is shown below : — 

Wage earners ......... 24 

Dependents living with wage earners ..... 70 

Dependents residiig .elsewhere . . ... 


Total . 94 


III. — Extent of literacy. — ^Twelve of the workers are stated to be illiterate, 
4 to have read upto the primary standard and two up to the middle standard. 

IV. — Regularity of employment of wage earners. — ^All workers are stated to 
get regular employment for 25 — 26 days in the month. 

V. — IVormal montJdy ineome. — The average normal monthly income of the 
18 families examined is Es. 36-6-3. 
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VI.— Normal monthly expenditure.— TDcie average normal monthly expenditure 
per family is Es. 30-4-2 and is made up of the’ following items : — 


1. Food ......... 

2. Clothing ........ 

3. Rent ......... 

4. Fuel and lighting ..... . ... 

5. Household requisite ... 

6. Remittances to dependents Uving in the village 

7. TravelUng'to and from place. of employment . 

8. Medicine and medical fees ..... 

9. Drink and drugs ....... 

10. Tobacco and pan-supari . . 

11 . Religious observances, feasts and festivals 

12. Payment to Provident Fund, Trade Union or Co-opera- 

tive Society ....... 

13. Amusements and recreation ..... 

14. Education ........ 

15. Interest on debt ....... 


Rs. a. p. 
16 7 1 
4 0 0 
0 13 4 
3 2 3 
0 7 3 


0 ”9 7 

0 14 2 
0 4 5 

0 4 5 
0 3 4 
0 6 » 
2 12 1 


Total . 30 4 2 


It will be obsei-ved from the above that the average normal expenditure is 
Es. b-2-1 less than the average normal income. The very low figure under head 
“rent” is due to tho fact that 12 out of the 18 workers examined own their own 
houses. The expenditure under the heads “remittances to dependents living 
in the village,” “travelling to and from place of employment” and “Drink and 
Drugs” is nil and this fact is to a large extent responsible for the low figure of 
average normal expenditure. 

Vll. — Indebtedness . — Of the 18 workers examined 12 were found to be in 
debt and 6 free from it. The total debt incurred amounts to Es. 4,975- and has- 
been taken on the following, accounts : — 


1. Marriages 


Total debt 
Rs. 

. 2,700 

Percentage 
of total. 
54-3 

2. Rppair of house 


. 400, 

8-0 

*3, Marriages and sickness 


1,000 

20?!' 

*4. Marriages and funerals 

, * 

600 

12- 1- 

*5. Marriages, funerals and sickness 

275 

5-5 


Total 

4,975 

100-0 


With the exception of the small percentage of debt incurred on account of 
repairs to housgs and some part of debt on account of sickness,, the remaining 
indebtedness has been contrapted owing to extravagant expenditure incurred on. 
marriages and funerals. 

Of the total amount of Es. 4,975 debts of the value of Es. 4,425, have, been 
taken on various rates of interest shown below j the remainder, i.e., Es. 550 
represents advances from the employers on which the workers do not pay any 
interest ; — ” . 


Number of cases, 
1 
5 
4 
1 

1 . . 


Rate of interest. 
. 10 per cent. 
• 18 ’ „ „ 

. 24' ,, ,, 

• 27 J ,, ,, 

. 374 „ „ 


The security in 4 cases consists of houses, in 3 of ornaments and in 5 it is- 
personal. Repayments in all cases are made at the convenience of the borrowers. 

VIII. — Housing . — Twelve workers own their own houses whereas the remain- 
ing 6 live in rented houses. Twelve of these are stated to be pucca built, 4' 
pucca-hutcha and 2 kutcha mud houses. The workers’^ dwellings are situated 
■within a radius of 2 miles from the places of work with the exception of 3- 
cases in which the workers have to come from distances of 3, 5 and 7 miles. 


* The workers were unable to quote exact figures of debt incu.-red on the 
various items mentioned against serial numbers 3, 4, and 6. The investigating, 
officer has, '■'norsfore, recorded the statements of workers as made before him. 
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All liouse^ comprise 2-5 rooms ou an average with verajidalis whose dimen- 
sions vary from 10^ x to 12' x 16'. The water supply in 12 cases is obtained 
from municipal pipes, in 5 cases from wells and in one case from hand pump. 
The general condition of sanitation in 7 houses is stated to be satisfactory- 
whereas in the remaining 11 cases it is stated to be unsatisfactory. 

Coal mining industry at Dandot. 

7 — Province and district of origin of workers and cause of migration . — 
Eighteen workers employed in the Dandot coal mines were examined by the In- 
dustrial Surveyor, Sialkot. All workers examined were found to belong to the- 
district of their employment. 

II. — Size and composition of families. — The average number of persons per 
family in this class of workers is 6 '111 of whom 1‘055 are wage earners. The 
number of dependants living with the wage earners and elsewhere is given 
below ; — 

Wage earners ......... 19 

Dependents living with wage earners ..... 87 

Dependents living elsewhere ...... 4 


Total . . 110 


HI. — Extent of literacy. — Only 2 workers out of the 18 examined have re- 
ceived education up to the primary standard. The remaining 16 were found to 
be illiterate i • 

1V>. — Eegularity of employment of wage earners. — All -workers examined find 
employment for 8 to 9 months in the year. 

T'. — Normal moivthly family income. — The average normal family income of 
the 18 families was found to be Es. 19-9-9. 


VI. — Normal monthly expenditure. — The average normal monthly expenditure 
works out at Es. 20-4-4 or Es. 0-10-7, more than the average normal monthly 
income. The details of normal expenditure are given below ; — 


1. Food 

2. Clothing ....... 

3. Kent ......... 

4. Fuel and lighting ....... 

5. Household requisites ..... 

6. Eemittanees to dependents .... 

7. Travelling to and from place of employment 

8. Medicine and medical fees .... 

9. Drink and ‘drugs . 

10. Tobacco and pan-supari. .... 

11. Eeligious observances, feasts and festivals 

12. Payments to Provident Fund, Trade Union or Co-ope- 

rative Society . ' . ' . 

13. Amusements and recreation . . . . . 

14. Education ....... 

15. Interest on debt ...... 


Es. a. p. 
14 9 9 
2 6 3 
0 0, 9 
0 13 4 
0 4 3 
0 7 1 

0 5 5 
0 0 11 
0 12 3 


o’'8 4 


Total . 20 4 4 


The expenditure under head “fuel and- lighting” is mostly for lighting only 
as fuel is gathered free from near about the mines and neighbouring forests. 
The very low figure under “Eent” is due to the fact that vith the exception of 
one worker all own - the houses occupied by them. No expenditure is incurred 
on education. 

VII. — Indehtednes’i. — Fourteen out of the 18 workers examined were found 
to be in debt. The total indebtedness amounts to Es. 4,070. Of this Es. 1,330 
have been taken as advances from the contractors or the employers and on tliis. 
amount no interest is paid. In 9 cases loans have been taken at 24 per cent, 
per annum and 4 at 30^ per cent, per annum ; and in one case the total amount 
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of loan is an advance from, the contractor and no interest paid on it. The pur- 
;poses for which loans have been taken are detailed below : — ^ 


Amount, Proportion 
of total. 


Marriages .... 



Es. 

200 

4-9 

Funerals .... 



20 

•6 

Unemployment . 



2,830 

69-5 

Sickness and unomploirment 



120 

3-0 

Litigation .... 



400 

9-8 

Building of houses . . 



600 

12-3 


Total 


4,070 100-0 


Only in one case has a house been offered as security against the loan. All 
•other loans have been advanced against personal security. Krpayment is left to 
the convenience of the borrower, 

VIII. — Houswg . — It has been pointed out above that with the exception of 
•one labourer all others own their o%vn houses. Three of the houses are hutcha 
built. In the construction of the remainder mud, stone and wood have been 
used. All houses are situated within a radius of 3 miles from the places of work. 
Eight houses comprise one room and one verandah, the latter measuring between 
8^x10/ and 12'xl4^ The other houses on an average contain 2 rooms with 
verandahs measuring between S^xlO' and 14/xl6^ Water supply is invariably 
•obtained from springs. G'encral sanitation in dwellings is stated to be poor in 
17 out of the 18 houses. 

Sports gear making Industry at Sialkot. 

I. — District of origin of workers and cause of migration . — ^Eighteen workers 
•omploycd in the manufacture of various articles of sports gear such as hockey 
sticks, cricket bats, foot-ball covers, tennis racket and gut, cricket balls, leg 
guards, etc., in Sialkot wore examined by the Industrial Surveyor, Sialkot. Of 
this number only one was an immigi'ant from Jammu who came to Sialkot in 
search of employment. All others belonged to the district of employment. 

II. — Size and composition of families . — The average number of persons per 
family in this class of workers is S' 833, of whom 1'444 are wage earners. The 
number of dependents living with wage earners and elsewhere is shown below : — 

Wage earners ......... 26 

Dependents residing -with wage earners ... 75 

Dependents living elsewhere ...... 4 

Total . 105 


III. — Extent of literacy . — Of the 18 workers examined 12'wer6 found to be 
illiterate, 2 had studied up to the matriculation standard, 3 up to the primary 
standard and one could read the Holy Quran in Arabic. 

7F . — Regularity of employment . — ^This is continuous in all cases and the 
workers regularly find employment for 24 to 25 days in the month. 

V. — Normal monthly earnings , — The average normal monthly earnings of the 
families examined is Es. 41. 


VI. — Normal monthly ixpenditure . — ^The average normal monthly expenditure 
us Es. 36-2-0 or Es. 4-14-0 loss than average normal income. The various 
•items of expenditure and the amount spent on each is detailed below : — 


1. Food ....... 

2. Clothing ...... 

3. Bent .,....• 

4. Fuel and lighting ..... 

6. Household requisites .... 

6. Eemittance to dependents 

7. Travelling to and from place of employment 

8. Medicine and medical fees 

9. Drink and drugs . _ . 

10. Tobacco and pan-supari . 

11. Eeligious observances, feasts and festivals 

■i 


Es. a. p. 
18 3 7 

6 0 0 
18 0 
3 5 4 
0 8 0 
0 8 11 
0 19 
0 12 5 

0 ”9 8 

1 1 9 
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12. Payment to Provident Fund, Trade Union or Co-opera- 

tive Society ....... 

13. Amusements and recreation ..... 

14. Education ........ 

16. Interest on debt ....... 


0 19 
0 2 8 
Oil 
3 11 


Total 36 2 0 


The low figure under head “rent” is due to the fact that 10 -workers live in 
the houses owned by them and one in the quarters provided by the employer. 
There is practically no expenditure on education and none whatever on drinks. 

Vll. — Indehtedness. — Only 5 out of the 18 workers were found to be free 
from debt. The remaining 13 workers had incurred a total debt of Es. 5,610 on 
the following accounts : — 


1. Marriages 


Amount. 

Es. 

3,122 

Proportion 
of total. 

55-7 

2. Sickness 


. . ■ . 455 

8-1 

3. Loss in business 


1,933 

34-4 

4. Building of houses . 

• 

100 

1-8 



Total . 6,610 

100-0 


It -ftdll be observed that as much as 55-7 per cent, of the debt is due to ex- 
penditure on marriages. The item' “loss in business” is- explained by the fact 
that the worker before taking up employment as a paid servant worked inde- 
pendently with his own capital, and sustained losses through the failure of his 
enterprise. 

The rates of interest paid on various loans are indicated below : — 

Ip 3 cases the rate of interest is 12 per cent, per annum. 

In 3 cases the rate of interest is 18 per cent, and I 85 per cent, per annum. 

In 2 cases the rate of interest is -24 per cent, per annum. 

In 1 case the rate of interest is 27 per cent, per annum. 

In 1 case the rate of interest is 37^ per cent, per annum. 

In 3 cases the loans have been taken from relatives or from employers as 
advances free from interest charges. 'The total amount of such loans is Es. 467. 

In 3 cases loans have been taken against the security of ornaments in 2 
cases against houses, in one case from the Co-operative Credit Society and in 
7 cases on personal security. All loans are repayable at the convenience of the 
borrower. 

VIII. — Housing. — Thirteen houses are reported to be pucca, 3 hutcJia and 2 
hutcha-pucca. Ten labourers own their own "houses and quarters are provided 
for one worker only by the employer. The remaining seven live in rented 
houses and pay a monthly rental of Es. 2 to Es. 7-8-0. 

Sixteen of the houses are situated within a radius of 1^ miles from the places 
of work while the other '2 are situated at a distance of 3 -to -4 miles. 

The average number of rooms per house is 3, -with verandah measuring on an 
average IQf ^ 12/. The water supply in 4 cases is obtained from wells, in 13 
cases from municipal pipes and in 1 case from the public hand pump. General 
sanitation in 11 cases is stated to be satisfactory and in the remaining 7 cases 
unsatisfactory. 


Attook Oil Company Khaur. 

I. — District of origin of worhers and cause of migration. — Eighteen workers 
employed in the Attock Oil Company at Khaur in the Jhelum district were exa- 
mined by the Industrial Surveyor, Sialkot. Of this_ number 14 were found to 
belong to" the district of employment and the remaining 4 were immigrants from 
the Amritsar district. The cause of migration in each case has been stated to 
be the need for employment. 


I 
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77. Size and composition of families . — The average number of persons per 
family in this class of -workers is 4-444 of -whom 1-222 are -rt-ago earners The 
number of dependents residing -with the -wage earners and living elsewhere is 
shown below : — 


Wage earners . . . - . 

Dependents residing with wage earners. 
Dependents residing elsewhere 


22 

36 

22 


Total . 80 


— Extent of literacy . — Only 3 workers are stated to have read up to the 
lower primary standard. The remaining 15 are illiterate. The expenditure on 
education among all employees is nil. 

ly .—Regularity of employment of wage earners.— Employment in this in- 
dustry IS continuous. All workers find regular employment for 25-26 days in a 
month. ^ 

y- — Normal monthly income . — The average normal monthly income of the 
18 families examined is Rs. 26-12-8. 


r X. j. jio iJUilJiai J.LI 

ia Rs. 24-2 6 or Rs. 2-10-3, less than normal monthly income, 
expenditure are shown below : — 


1. Food 

2. Clothing 

3. Bent 

4. Fuel and lighting . 

5. Household requisites 

6. Remittances to dependents 

7. Travelling to and from place of employment 

8. Medicine and medical fees 

9. Drink and drugs ..... 

10. Tobacco and pan-supari .... 

11. Religious observances, feasts and festivals 

12. Payment to Provident Fund, Trade Union or Co-opera- 

tive Society . 

13. Amusements and recreation 

14. Education . , , 

16. Interest on debt . « 


Total 


The 

details 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

11 

14 

6 

2 

7 

-7 

0 

8 

11 

1 

14 

2 

0 

6 

11 

4 

8 

0 

o’ 

‘l 

9 

0 

8 

3 

0 

2 

8 

o' 

*1 

3 

l’ 

'8 

7 

24 

2 

6 


of 


The low figure under head “rent” is due to the fact that 11 workers own 
the houses occupied by them and 4 are provided with quarters by the employers. 
The employers provide free medical aid to all employees. It is only in one 
case that an expenditure of Rs. 2 per mensem was incurred in connection with 
"drink and drugs.” * 

F77. — Indehtedness . — Only one worker out of the 18 examined was found to 
be free from debt. The remaining 17 had incurred a total debt of Rs. U,2K. 
The various items of expenditure on account of which the debts had been in- 
curred are shown below : — 


Marriases . 
Funerals . 
Building of houses 
Loss in business 
Purchase of cattle 


Amount. Proportion 


Rs. 

of total. 

7,916 

70-5 

1,510 

13-4 

360 

3-2 

1,200 

10-7 

250 

2-2 


Total . 


11,235 


100-0 
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- It will bo observed that 83-9 per cent, of the loans have been incurred on 
account of unproductive purposes_such as funerals and marriages and are due to 
extravagance. Tho varying rates of interest on which the loans have taken are 
shown below : — 

Number of cases. 

!• •'» • • • • • 

I 

1 • • 

2 ■ • • ■ • 

11 • • ■ • • • • 

1 against agricultural .land with possession. 

The security in 11 cases is personal, in 4 cases houses and in two cases land 
ene of which is given with possession as stated above. All loans are repayable at 
the convenience of the borrowers. It is only in 2 cases that repayment at the 
rate of Es. 6 and Es. 4 per mensem are* being made. 

V///. — Housing. — All houses are hutcJia built of. mud and wood. As already 
stated 11 houses are owned by the workers themselves and 4 of the workers 
live in the quarters provided by the Company. The landlord in the remaining 
3 cases is private. Generally the houses are situated within a radius of 2 miles 
from the places of work. In two cases the distance is 4-5 miles. 

Ten houses comprise one room and one verandah each, tho latter measuring 
6'xlO/ to 16^ X 18^ Others on an average comprise 2-3 rooms with verandahs 
measuring 10'xl2' to 12' x 18'. 

Water supply in 10 houses is obtained from tanks or ponds and in the re- 
maining 8 cases from the company’s taps. General sanitation is stated to be 
satisfactory only in 6 out of 18 houses examined. 


Rate of interest. 

0 per cent, per annum. 

13i 

18 i 

24 

37 | 


Oil Milling Industry, Lyallpur. 

/. — Province' and district of origin of workers and cause of migration. — Six- 
teen workers employed in the Oil Milling Industry at Lyallpur were examined 
by the Industrial Surveyor, Lahore. Of them only 3 belonged to the district 
, of employment; 10 were immigrants from the various districts of the province 
and one from Poonch State. The remaining 2 workers were supplied to the em- 
ployers by the Settlement Officer, Criminal Tribes Depot. The cause of migra- 
tion in each case is stated to be the search for employment. 

II . — Size and corngtosition of families. — The average number of persons per 
family in this class of workers is 3' 562 of whom 1'062 are wage earners. The 
number of dependents living with the wage earners and elsewhere is shown 
below : — 

Wage earners . 1 ^ ^ 1 i , 17 

Dependents residing with wage earners .... 3 

Dependents residing elsewhere .'..... 37 


Total . . 67 


. III . — Extent of literacy. — All workers are stated to be illiterate. The expen- 

. diture under head “Education” is nil in all families. 


IV. — Regularity of employment. — The industry affords continuous employ- 
f ment. In some cases, however, the workers are stated to take to cotton ginning 
industry during winter months which offers s’ightly higher wages. Oil milling 
industry does not work at full pressure during the winter . months, . and that 
drives some of the labour to other industries. 


V. Normal monthly income.— The average normal monthly income of the 

16 Workers is Rs. 19-8-0. . • - 

. . 

I s 
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Vl. — Normal monthly expenditure . — The average normal monthly expenditure- 
per family is Es. 20 9-{Lor Ee. 1-1-0, more than normal monthly income. The 
various items of expenditure are detailed below : — 


1. Food 

2. Clothing 

3. Kent 

4. Fuel and lighting . • 

5. Household requisites 

6. Remittances to dependents 

7. Travelling to and from place of employment 

8. Medicine and medical fees • 

9. Drink and drugs ..... 

10. Tobacco and pan-supari. 

11. Religious observances, feasts and festivals 

12. Payments to Provident Fund, Trade Union or Co-opera- 

tive Society 

13. Amusements and recreation 

14. Education 

15. Interest on debt 


Rs. a. p. 

10 1 3 
0 15 2 
0 8 10 
0 10 6 
0 12 
4 3 6 
0 5 5 


i"io 0 

0 1 T 


o”4 0 


1 11 7 


Total . 20 9 0 


The low expenditure under head “Rent” is due to the fact that 7 workers 
(of whom 2 are provided with quarters by the employers 2 live in Criminal 
Settlement) area and 3 live in hostels) have to pay no rent. In the cases of the 
last mentioned a lump sum is paid for board and lodging and no separate 
amount for rent is mentioned. So far as clothing is concerned the settlement 
labour obtain it from the Settlement Officer. No expenditure under ‘‘clothing" 
is shown in 5 of the forms as the requisite supply is received by the workers 
from their families in their native place and no share of their income is thus 
spent upon this item. The expenditure under the head ‘‘House-hold requisites” 
is also low on account of the fact that the workers living in hostels have to 
incur no expenditure. In the case of the labour 'supplied by the Settlement 
Officer, Criminal Tribes Depot, the wages are paid to this officer who makes an 
allowance to the workers for food, clothing, fuel and lighting and medicine, 
etc. A part of the earnings of these labourers is remitted to their dependents 
at their houses. The labourers live in the settlement area. Medicine and me- 
dical aid is in all cases supplied free by the municipal dispensary. Tliere is no 
expenditure under the head ‘‘Drink and drugs.” 

VIl. — Indebtedness . — ^Eight workers out of the 16 had incurred a total debt 
of Es. 918 on the following accounts : — 


Marriages . 



Amount. 

Rs. 

650 

Proportion 
of total. 

70-8 

Funerals . 


• • • 

18 

2*0 

Sickness 



20 

2-2 

Unenjployipent . 


• • • 

80 

r 8-7 

Purchase of buffaloes . 

; 

; 

150 

16-3 



Total 

918 

100-0 


It will be observed from the above statement that 72'8 per cent, of the debt 
is duo to extravagance in connection with marriages and funerals, and that only 
10‘9 per cent, of the indebtedness is due to "causes beyond the control of the 
workers. The debt incurred on account of the purchase of a buffaloe may be 
considered as productive : — 

The varying rates of interest at which the loans have been taken is indicated 
below ; — 


Number of cases. 

2 

2 

3 


Rate of interest. 

24-25 per cent. 
36-37J percent, 
48 percent. 
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One free from interest. This loan represents an advance taken by a settle- 
ment worker from the Settlement Officer. Repayment in this case is made by 
monthly deductions from his wages. The security is of course personal. Of the 
.remaining 7 loans 5 have_ been secured against ornaments and 2 against personal 
security. Repayments in all. cases are left to the convenience of the borrowers. 

VIII. — Housing . — The settlement labour live in the settlement area and are 
allotted a room each. Water supply and sanitation are stated to be satisfactory. 

As regards other workers 5 live in •pucca houses, 2 in hutcha-pucca houses 
-and 3 in open sheds provided by the employer or the hotel keeper with whom 

the workers take their food. All dwellings of workers are situated within a 

radius of ^ mile from the places of work. A preponderat- 

ing majority of workers have left their ' families behind 
in their native places and live singly in the place of employment. To 
-save money on account of rent single rooms are shared by 4 to 6 %vorkers in 
the maj'ority of cases. The sanitary conditions in 8 of the dwellings are stated 
to be fair, though overcrowding e.vists. The water supply is obtained from 

municinal or factory taps and is stated to be good. 

Aluminium ware making Industry at Gujranwala. 

I. — Province, and district of origin of workers and cause of migration . — 
’Sixteen workers employed in the various processes of the manufacture of alumi- 
nium wares in Gujaranwala wei’e examined bj' the Industrial Surveyor, 
Lahore. Of this number no worker belongs to the district of employment. 
Fifteen of the worker’s are stated to have emigrated from Jammu State and one 
from Meerut in the United Provinces. 

II. — Size and composition of families . — The average number of persons per 
family in this class of workers is 3’ 500 of whom l-OOO are wage earners. The 
number of dependents living with the wage earners and elsewhere is shown 


’below : — 

Wage earners ......... 10 

Depandents residing with wage earners .... 1 

Dependents residing elsewhere ...... 39 

Total . . 56 


III. — Extent of literacy . — All workers examined were found to be illiterate, 
and no expenditure is incurred by them on education. 

IV. — Begularity of employment . — This industry affords continuous employ- 
ment. Only one worker is stated to attend to agricultural operations at harvest 

‘time. 

V. — Normal monthly income . — The average normal monthly income of the 16 
workers is Rs. 20. 

VI. — Normal monthhj expenditure . — The average normal monthly oxpendi- 
"ture of the 16 workers amounts to Rs. 23-3-7 which is Rs. 3-3-7 more than the 
-average normal monthly income. The details of e.xpenditure are shown below : — 




Rs. 

a. 

P- 

1. 

Food ......... 

8 

3 

0 

o 

<Cr. 

Clothing 

0 

13 

3 

3. 

Rent . . . . . . ' . 

0 

4 

0 

4. 

Fuel and lighting ...... 

0 

13 

0 

S. 

Household requisites ...... 

0 

1 

0 

6. 

Remittances to dependents ..... 

8 

12 

0 

7. 

Travelling to and from place of emploj-ment - . 

0 

12 

9 

8. 

Medicine and medical fees ..... 




9. 

Drink and drugs ....... 




10. 

Tobacco and pan-supari ...... 

o' 

is 

0 

11. 

Religious obserxmnces, feasts and festivals . 

0 

0 

6 

12. 

Payments to provident fund, trade union or co-opera- 





tive societj’’ ........ 




13. 

Amusements and recreation ..... 




14. 

Education ........ 




15. 

Interest on debt ....... 

2 

8 

I 


Total 


23 3 7 
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The very Ioav expenditure under head "Eent” is due to two factors : (1) that 
5 of the workers are provided with quarters by the employers and 2 of them 
•who live with relative have to pay no rent, and (2) that the remainder' practi- 
cally all share their rooms with outsiders and have to pay consequently very 
low rents. No expenditure is incurred on “Medicine and medical fees’’ as the 
workers get free medical aid from the local municipal dispensaries. The average 
expenditure under the liead “Eeraittanees to dependents living in villages” is 
very high on account of the fact that almost all the dependents of the wage 
earners live in their native districts, 

Vn . — Only 6 out of 16 workers were found free of debt. 
The remaining 10 had incurred a total debt of Es. 2,360 on the following; 
items ; — 


Marriages .... 


Amount. 

Rs. 

2,100 

Percentage 
of total. 

8S-0' 

Sickness . , 

. .- 

40 

■ 1-7 

Unemployment . . 

. 

220 

9-3- 


Total 

2,360 

100-0 


From the above statement it is evident that about 90 per cent, of the debt® 
are due to extravagance in connection with marriages. 


The varying rates of interest paid on the 10 loans are shown below : — 


Number of cases. 


I 

1 

4 

1 

3 


Bate of interest 
paid. 

Per cent. 


12J 


15 


18—181 

25 

36 -37^ 


The security consists of land in 2 cases. All otlier loans have been taken, 
against personal security. Ecpayment in all cases is left to the convenience of 
the borrowers. 


F7/. — Housing . — Nine of the ■»vorkers are reported to live in -pucca houses, 
3 in kutcha-jmcca ones and 4 in open sheds provided by the employer or hotel 
keepers -with -whom the labourers take their food. 

Nine workers live in rented houses, 2 with relatives and 5 in the quarters 
provided by the employers. All the workers’ dwellings are situated within 6 
radius of g of a mile from the places of work. 

It will be observed from the statement of dependents given under paragraph 
II above that yfith the exception of one worker who has .his wife with him -they 
have no family encumbrances in the town of their employment. It is on this 
account that the majority of them have rented single rooms, and share- them in 
some cases with as many as 6 outsiders to save expenditure on rents. Although 
the sanitary conditions in 15 out of 16 cases have been stated to he satisfactory, 
the dwellings are generally overcrowded. 

The water supply in 8 cases is obtained from wells and in the remaining 8 
cases from municipal pipes. 


Piour Milling Industry, Lyallput. 


l.~Province and district of origin of workers and Cause of migration —Oai 
of the 14 workers employed in the flour milling industry at Lyallpur examined* 
by the Industrial Surveyor, Lahore, only one belonged to the district of employ- 
ment; 9 had immigrated from various parts of the United Provinces, 2 from- 
Tammu and one each from the Shahpur and Jullundur districts of this' province. 
The cause of immigration in each case is stated to he the need for employment'. 
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11. — Size, and composition of famtlies . — The average number of perEons per 
family in this class of workers is 4-000, of whom 1-071 are wage earners. The 
number of dependents living with the wage earners and elsewhere is shown, 
below : — 

Wage earners 15 ■ 

Dopendan ts residing with wage earners .... 8' 

Depcnda^* Is residing elsewhere ...... 33 

Total . 66 


The high percentage of dependents residing elsewhere is due to the fact that 
almost all workers are immigrants from .distant places and have left some mem- 
bers of their families behind . at tlicir original homes. 

III. — Extent of literacy . — All workers are stated to be illiterate. 

IV. — llegularity of employment . — Employment in a great majority of cases is 
continuous. Two workers had been in the mills for 4 and 5 months at the time 

of the inquiry; one female worker works for 8 months in the flour milling in- 
dustry and for the remaining 4 months in the cotton ginning industry. 

V. — Normal monthly family income . — The average normal income per month 
of the 14 workers examined is Bs. 25-3-9. 


VI. — Normal monthly expenditure of families . — The normal average monthly 
expenditure per family is Es. 26-2-5 and is expended on the various items of 
expenditure in the following proportions : — 


1. Food ....... 

2. Clothing 

3. Kent ....... 

4. Fuel and lighting ..... 

6. Household requisites .... 

0, Eemittances to dependants 

7. Travelling to and from place of employment 

8. Medicine and medical fees . 

9. Drink and drugs ..... 

10. Tobacco and pan-supari .... 

11. Eeligious observance^ feasts and festivals 

12. Pa 3 mient to provident fund, the trade union or co-opera 

tive society . \ • . . 

13. Amusements and recreation 

14. Education ...... 

16. Interest on debt ..... 


Rs. 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 


0 

2 


a. 

14 

4 

6 

10 

4 

14 

4 

‘6 

8 

11 


P- 

7 

0 

2 

7 

5 

0 

10 

7 

10 

10 


Total . 26 2 6 


The low figure for fuel and lighting is due to the fact that the employers pro- 
vide fuel and lighting to 6 employees free of cost. Similarly the low figure on 
account of rent is 'due to the provision of free quarters by the employers to 7 
of the employees. Medical aid is generally received free from the municipal hos- 
pital. On account of the low charges on these items the average income ex- 
ceeds the average expenditure by Rs. 14-9-0. 

Vll. — Indebtedness . — Six out of the 14 workers examined were found free 
from debt. By the remaining 8 workers a total indebtedness of Rs. 1,545 was 
incurred on the following items : — 


Amount. Proportion 
of total. 
Rs. 


Marriages . 





740 

47-9 

Funerals . 





90 

6-9 

Unemplojmient . 





276 

17-8 

Litigation . 





300 

19-4 

Religious performances 





40 

2-5 

Inherited . 





100 

6-6 


Total • 


1,646 . 100-0 
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In two cases loans have been tahen against the security of land, in one 
against ornaments, and in one against a house. The remaining 5 loans have been 
taken on personal security. The actual rate of interest charged from the borrow- 
ers in each case is indicated below : — 

Number of Oases.' 

2 

' '1 
1 

0 

1 
1 
1 


Tlie borrower pays the interest and original amount when convenient. 


Rate of interest. 
Per annum. 

12 per cent. 
30 
33 ^ 

37i „ 

48 
76 

Agricultimal land 
■ivith possession. . 


VIII. — Sousing. — It has been pointed out above that 7 of the employees 
live in quarters provided by the employers. Only 4 houses occupied by the 
workers were jnicca built. — Of the rest 2 are hutcha mud houses and 8 kutcha- 
pucca. All houses aro situated within a radius of ^ mile from the places of 
• work and comprise one room each with the exception of one which has two 
.rooms. No verandah is attached to any house. Water supply in 13 cases is 
obtained from municipal or mill pipes, and in one case from a well. In 10 
houses sanitation is stated to be fair to good whereas in the remaining 4 it is 
stated to be poor. 

• 

Printing Press Workers in Lahore. 

7. — Province and district of origin of workers and cause of migration, — Ten 
'workers engaged in the printing presses of Lahore and employed in the various 
•departments of printing presses have been examined by the Industrial Surveyor, 
Lahore. Of them 4 belong to .the district of their employment, 4 have immigrate- 
•ed from Hoshiarpur, Amritsar and Cfimpbellpore in the Punjab and 2 from 
Jammu. The cause of immigration in each case has been stated to be desire for 
employment. 

II. — Size and coinjwsition of families. — The average number of persons per 
family in this class of ■workers is 5.000 of whom 1-100 are wage earners. The 
number of dependents living with wage garners and elsewhere is shown below : — 


Wage earners ...... 

. 

11 

Dependents -living with wage earners . 

. 

14 

Dependents li-ving olsowhero .... 

• 

25 

Total . 

• 

. 60 


The large number of dependants living elsewhere is due to the fact that more 
than 50 per cent, of the workers have come from distant districts and have left 
their dependents behind, to whom regular remittances fire made by the wage 
earners. 

III. — Extent of literacy. -0\xt of the 10 workers examined 4 are illiterate, 4 
have read upto the middle standard, and one upto the primary standard and 
one in Urdu. 

IV. — Regularity of employment... — ^Employment in this industry is continuous, 
and all workers examined are employed ' throughout the year. 

V. -^Sormal monthly family income. — The average monthly family income of 
the 10' workers examined is Es. 33-9-7. • 

VI. — Normal monthly expenditure.— The average monthly expenditure per 
family is Es. 39-11-6 or Es. 6-1-11 in excess of average monthly income. The 
excess of expenditure over income is due to the high cost of Jiving in Lahore. 
It will be observed from the statement of expenditure given below that the 
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amounts spent on food, rent and clothing is higher in Lahore than elsewhere, 
whore similar enquiries have been conducted : — 

Details of expenditure. Average amount 

spent. 

Rs. a. p. 


1 Food 15 7 2 

2. Clothing , . . . . . . . 1 11 2 

3. Rent 2 12 0 

4. Fuel and lighting . . . . . . .207 

5. Household requisites . . . . . . 0 2 10 

. 6. Remittances to dependants . . . . . 7 3 3 

7. Travelling to and from place of employment . . 0 10 0 

8. Medicine and medical fees . . , . . 2 10 

9. Drink and drugs . . . . . . ,0410 

10. Tobacco and pan-supari . . . . . . 117 

11. Religious observances, feasts and festivals . , 0 7 11 

12. Pajunent to provident fund, trade union or co-opera- 

tive society ....... 

13. Amusements and recreation . . . . . 0 3 2 

14. Education . . . . . . . .097 

1 5. Interest on debt . . . . . . .506 


Total . 39 11 G 


VI/. — ln(lehte(lne'’s . — It is but natural to expect lliat where the normal ex- 
penditure exceeds the normal income the labourer should be in debt. All workers 
examined were found in debt, and the total indebtedness amounts to Rs. 9,835. 
One worker owes Rs. 6,000 which liability he has inherited from his parent. 
The amount of debt has been incurred on the following items : — 

Amount. Proportion 
of total. 

Rs. 


Marriages . 



2,450 

24-9 

Funerals . 



200 

2-0 

Religious observances 



100 

I'O 

Sickness 



785 

8-0 

'U’nemplo,vment . 



100 

DO 

R.epair of house- . 



200 

2-1 

Inherited . 



6,000 

61-0 



Total . 

9,835 

100-0 


Of the total indebtedness only 9 per cent., viz., on account of sickness and 
■unemployment is due to causes beyond Jhe control of the workers. Apart from 

this and 2’1 per cent, spent on the repair of houses, 88’9 per cent, of the loans 

are due to extravagance. 

In 2 cases loans have been taken from relatives free of interest charges. Of 
the rest one bears 12^ per cent, interest per annum ; one 18| per cent ; three 24-26 

per cent. ; one 45 per cent, and one 75 per cent. The inherited loan of Rs. 6,000 

has been taken against agricultural land which has been mortgaged with posses- 
sion. Four loans have been advanced against the security of ornaments; one 
against property; 3 against pro-notes and one against personal security. The 
term of repayment is invariably tlie convenience of the borrower. 

P/77. — Housing. — All workers live in' jyticca houses, 7 having one room each 
with a small verandah and the remaining three having two — three rooms with 
small verandahs. All workers live -within a radius of 2 miles from the places 
of employment the most common distance being miles. In 5 houses water 
■supply is obtained from the municipal pipes and in the remaining 5 from the 
wells. The sanitary condition of 8 houses is stated to be fair to good whereas 
in the remaining 2 it is very unsatisfactory. 

Carpet factories workers of Amritsar. 

7. — Province and district of origin of workers and cause of migration. — Six- 
teen workers employed in the various processes of the manufacture of carpets in 
the carpet factories at Amritsar, such as dyeing, instruction writing, designing, 
weaving, .supervision of 'looms and -rfepairing of damaged carpets were examined 
by the Industrial Surveyor, Amritsar. The cases selected for investigation were 
taken from the leading carpet-making firms of Messrs, (i) the East India Carpet 
Company, \{ii) K. B. Sheikh Ghulam Husain, (in) Devi Sahai Chamba Mai, and 
(tu) Behari Lai Rattan Chand. 
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A preponderating majority of the workers employed in this industry are 
Kashmiri Muhammadans who immigrated into the Punjab from the Kashmir 
State consequent upon a serious famine in their native State about the year 
1840 and settled down in Amritsar and Ludhiana districts. Originally the Kash- 
miri weavers followed the shawl-weaving industry for the products of which 
there was a very considerable local and export demand. The internal demand 
came to an abrupt end on the cessation of Sikh supremacy in the Punjab, and 
the external demand dwindled down to a negligible figure with the defeat of 
France, their chief importer, in the France-German war- in the seventies. The 
skilled shawl weavers were, however, soon absorbed in the carpet-weaving indus- 
try, which as a result of the displays of Indian carpets at the various industrial 
fairs and exhibitions in England and America offered a comfortable living. The 
workers employed in the carpet industry at Amritsar are mainly the descendants 
of the original shawl-weavers of Kashmir, but now they have made Amritsar 
their home. 

11. — Size, and composition of families. — The average number of persons per 
family in this class of workers is 5' 125 of whom 1-437, are actual wage earners. 
The composition of the families is as under : — 

Wage earners ......... 2S 

Dependants living with wage-earners ..... 56 

Dependants living elsewhere ...... 3 


Total ... 82 


The wage earners are niainly men and boys. Of the total number of 1,077 
persons employed in this industiy 821 are men and 247 boys, whereas the number 
of females employed in the industry is only 9. 

III. — Extent of literacy. — Out of the 16 cases examined 4 are stated to be 
illiterate. Only one has studied upto the matriculation standard. The rest 
have studied upto the primary standard or a class or two in the higher standards. 
The majority of workers are giving education to their children, a fair proportion 
of whom are girls. One of the workers has gone to the length of getting into a 
debt of Rs. 190 mainly on account of the e.xpense incurred on the education of 
his son. 

IV. — Regularity of envployment. — Nine out of the 16 workers are employed 
on monthly wages, whereas the remaining 7 find employment for 20 to 22 days 
in a month. The present slump in the carpet trade is responsible in a large 
measure for the general unemployment in the industry and for the reduction in 
the average number of day per month for which the workers are able to secure 
work. 


V . — Normal monthly income. — The average normal monthly income of the 16 
workers is Es. 40-6-0. 


VI . — Normal monthly expenditure. — The average monthly expenditure of the 
families examined amounts to Es. 39-1-3, and is distributed over the various 
items of expenditure in the following proportions : — 


1. Food ........ 

2. Clothing ....... 

3. Rent ........ 

4. Fuel and lighting ...... 

5. Household requisites ..... 

6. Remittances to dependants .... 

7. Travelling to and from place of omplojunent 

8. Medicine and medical fees .... 

9. Drinlt and drugs ...... 

1 0. Tobacco and pan-supari ..... 

1 1 . Religious observances, feasts and festivals 

12. Payment to provident fund, trade union or co-opera- 

tive society ...... 

13. Amusements and recreation .... 

14. Education ....... 

16 Interest on debt ...... 


Rs. a. p. 
24 6 3 

3 13 0 

4 4 6 

2 4 3 
0 18 
0 10 0 
0 .5 0 

0 11 0 

0 6 3 

1 0 8 

0 5 0 

o il 9 
0 2 0 


Total 


39 1' 3 
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The figures given above indicate that the average expenditure is less than 
the average income by a small margin of Rs. 1-4-9 onlj'. 

VII. — /7i«fe6<c<7ness.— Only 10 out of the 16 families were found in debt. 
The total indebtedness amounts to Rs. 1,084, and has been contracted on tha- 
following accounts : — 

Amount Percentage 

Items of expenditure. of debt. of total. 

Rs. 

Marriages ....... 100 9-2 

House-rent ...... 24 2*2 

Excess of expenditure over income . . 125 ~ 11 *6 

Education of children . . . . 190 17-5 

Unemployment . . . . . . 200 18 '4 

Sickness . ' . . . . . . 445 41 •! 

Total . 1,084 100-0 

It will be observed from the above statement that about 60 per cent, of the 
indebtedness is on account of unemployment and sickness which are beyond the- 
control of the workers. On the whole, the extent of indebtedness is small and- 
only 23 per cent., viz., that on account of marriages, house-rent and excess of 
expenditure over income may be attributed to extravagance. Only in one case- 
the loan was borrowed at the rate of 12^ per cent, per annum on the security of 
ornaments. Other loans have been raised on personal security from relatives and 
acquaintances, free from any interest charge. This is due to the fact that the 
Muslim religion does not permit the levy of interest on monies lent. Repay- 
ment are made by small instalments according to the convenience of the borrowers. 

VIII. — Housing. — All workers are reported to be living in 'pucca brick houses 
which are taken on the basis of monthly rents ranging from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 8. 
Only one worker owns the house occupied by him. The employers do not pro- 
vide quarters for the workers. The maximum distance at which the dwellings 
of the workers are situated from the places of work is miles. The dimen- 
sions of the verandah and the number of rooms in the houses vary according to- 
the rent paid. 

The most common size of the rooms is 10' x 12/. In 13 out of the 16 houses- 
water is supplied by the local water-carriers, who are paid annas 8 per mensem. 
One house is served by the municipal tap, one is furnished with a pump and the 
third has its own well. The genei-al condition of sanitation in the dwelling of 
workers examined is stated to be fairly satisfactory. 

New Egerton Woollen Mills Company, Dhariwal. 

I. — Province and district of origin and cause of migration of workers . — 
Sixteen workers of the New Egerton Woollen Mills Company,^ 
Dhariwal, were examined by the Industrial Surveyor, Amritsar. 
The cases for inquiry were selected from workers employed 
in the various processes of the manufacture of woollen cloths and knitted goods. 
Of them 13 belong to the district of their employment. 2 to Amritsar and 1 to 
Nepal. The cause of immigration of the outsiders is stated to be search for 
employment. 

II. — Size and composition of families. — The average number of persons per 
family in this class of workers is 4-625 of whom 1.062 ^are wage earners. The- 
composition of the families is shown in the statement given below : — 


Wage earners ......... 1 7 

Dependants residing with wage earners .... 48 

Dependants residing elsewhere ...... 9 

' Total . . 74 


III. — Extent of literacy. — The workers are gencrailly illiterate; a few can read 
Urdu and Gurmukhi and some Arabic. 

IV. — Regularity of employment. — In the majority of cases the average period' 
of employment is 22 days in a month. In some cases the average works out to 
nine months in the year-, the remaining three month? being the periods of nn- 
emplo 3 rment. 

V. — Normal monthly family income. — The average monthly income of the 
workers is Rs. 33-15-3. 
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The figures of normal monthly wages entered in the forms of questionnaire 
^ire based on the statements made by the workers before the investigating officer. 
The management of the Jilills, however, supplied this office the details of the 
average earnings of the employees for the 12 months ending July 1930, In 
assessing the average monthly income of the workers, the figures supplied by the 
Company and supplemented by the figures of additional income from extraneous 
sources mentioned in the forms of questionnaire have been used. 

VI.— Normal monthly exytndUure.— The average monthlv expenditure of the 
■families examined amounts to Es. 24-7-0, and is expended' on the various items 
•of expenditure in the following manner : — 




Rs. 

a 

p 

1. Pood ....... 


16 

1 

4 

2. Clothing 


2 

1.5 

1 

.3. Rent ....... 


0 

6 

9 

4. Puel and lighting ..... 

.5. Household requisites .... 


1 

1 

6 

6. Remittances to dependants 


2 

'o 

0 

7. Travelling to and from place of employment 


0 

7 

6 

8. Medicine and meclical fees 


0 

0 

9 

9. Drink and drugs ..... 

10. Tobacco and pun-swpori 


o' 

6 

10 

11. Religious observances, feasts and festivals 

12. Payment to provident fund, trade union or co 

opera- 

0 

8 

0 

live society ..... 




13. Amusements and recreation 

14. Education ...... 


o' 

1 

4 

16. Interests on debt ..... 

16. Other expenses . . ' . 


0 

5 

11 

Total 

2t 

7 

0 


These figures indicate a saving of Es. 9-8-3 per mensem per worker. Free 
miedical aid is provided by the employers to all employees of the Company and 
their families. The small amount of expenditure on medicine and medical fees 
represents the amount paid to bazar hahims. 

VII. — Indebtedness. — Only four workers out of the 16 examined were found 
•in debt. 

The total amount of indebt-edness is Es. 435 and has been incurred on tile 
■following items : — 

Amount. ; Percentage 
of total. 

Rs. 

kfarriage.s , , . , . . . 375 8(3 -2 

Purchase of bullock . , . . . 60 13 '8 


Total , 435 100-0 


The amount of debt incurred on account of the purchase of bullock is, strickly 
speaking, a debt due to the agricultural activity of the worker and has nothing 
'to do with his industrial pui-suits. The entire extent of indebtedness is there- 
fore duo on account of marriages. Loans have been taken on a more or less uni- 
form rate of 12J per cent. In three cases the loans have been secured on the 
security of, sureties and in one case on personal security. Repayments arc made 
in two cases by monthlj- instalments of Es. 5 and Es. 10 each and in the re- 
■maining two cases no lime limit for repayment has been fixed. 

VITI. — Bottsing . — ^In six out of the 16 cases dwellings are provided by the Com- 
panv. Seven •kvorkers own their own houses and three occupy rented houses. Eight 
hoirses are jniccn 5 kutcha mud houses and 3 partly tpucca and partly l-utcha. With 
the exception of the quarters provided by the Company which are in the proxiniity 
•of the factory premises, the workers come to the factoi^y from an average dis- 
tance of 2i- miles. Seven houses comprise one room and verandah and the re- 

maining 2 to 3 rooms with verandah the dimensions of which v.ary between 
12’ V 10' and 14' x ^2'. In 13 houses water is supplied by the water-carriers and 
in the remaining 3 the -water-supply is obtained from wells. The general cpn- 

dition of sanitation in the dwellings of workers examined is stated to bo tairiy 

-oatisfactory. 
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APPENDIX B. 

■ STATEMENT No. I. 

Statement showing the number of Jaciories and workshops using power and employ- 
ing 10 or more persons on any one day in the year in the Punjab, the nature of 
Industries carried on in them and the number of men, women and children 
employed therein. 




Number 1 

Number 

of persons employed. 

Serial 

Nature of industry. 

of 

1 

1 



No. 


factories. 

Men. Women. ( 

[Children. 

Total, 

1 

Hosier 3 ^ Factories 

5 

70 1 


20 

90 

2 

Weaving Factories 

3 

42 

. . 

. 

42 

3 

Printing presses 

26 

326 

. • 

37 

363 ■ 

i 

Machinery repairing 

35 

484 

. . 

9 

493- 


workshops (including 
Railwaj' Running 







Sheds). 


283 




6 

Iron worlcs and found- 

25 

• 

62 

336 


ries. 






6 

Brass and bronze uten- 

6 

SO 

t 

, 

80 


sil maldng factories. 



t 


7 1 

Brass lock making fac- 

2 

22 

• 

11 

33 


tories. 







Water pump making 

1 

20 

. , 

6 

26 

1 

factories. 






9 1 

Repair of tools . 

1 

10 



10 

10 1 

Surgical instruments 

1 

14 


4 

18 


making. 


146 




11 

Lime factories . 

12 


, , 

146 

12 

Comb making factories 

1 

6 


4 


13 

Flour milling factories 

60 

722 



728. 


(including those work- 
ed by water power). 






14 

Oil mills . 

5 

69 




16 

Oil and flour mills (com- 

6 

60 


• • 



bined). 






16 

Aerated water factories 

8 



• • 


17 

Sawmills . 

2 

23 



23 

18 

Band saw mills . 

4 

39 


13 

52 

19 

Band saw mills and dis- 

2 

26 



26 

20 

integration for brick 
crushing. 


62 




Lathes and saw mills . 

4 


• • 

62 

21 

Card board box making 

1 

17 

, , 

8 

25 


factories. 





r 

16 

22 

Foot rule making fac- 

1 

13 

• • 

2 


tories 






23 

Chalk making factories 

1 

11 


3 

14 

24 

1 Rice factories 

21 

292 



292 

25 

1 Water pumping station 

6 

62 

• • 

• • 

62 

26 

j Powerhouses 

1 

13 



13 

27 

Acid making factories 

2 

31 


2 

33 

28 

Babul bark crushing 

8 

85 


, 

85 


factories. 






29 

Sugar factories . 

2 

30 



30 

30 

Miscellaneous factories 
(combined flour milling 
and bark crushing ; 
fleur milling; rice husV 
and oil seed crushing, 
oil milling and sugar 
factories ; flour mill- 
ing and iron found- 
ing, lime and surkhi 
factories ; flour mill- 

25 

r 

5 

! 

285 

4 

10 

299 

1 

t 

t 

1 

' 




1 


ing and wool burring, 
etc., etc.) 








Total 

276 

3,424 

10 

ISO 

3,014 
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STATEMENT No. n. 

■Slatcmsnt showing tho number of factories and workshops not tising power and 
j employing 50 persons or more on any one day during the year in the Punjab, 
the nature of Industries carried on in them and the number of men, women 
and children employed therein. 


1 

Serial 

No. 

Nature of industry 
carried on. 

Number 

of 

factories. 

Number of persons employed. 

1 1 

Men. iWomen. 

! 1 

Cliildren. 

1 

Total. 

1 

Carpet weaving . 

G 

821 1 9 i 

247 

1,077 

2 

Iron tubs, buckets and 

o 

80 1 . . 1 

66 

I 136 


furniture making. 


1 ; 


1 

3 

Toilet soap making 

1 

26 ' .. 

28 


4 

Artifieial silk weaving 

1 

261 1 .. 



6 

Weaving factories 

2 

80 ! 20 

10 


6 

Hosiery factories 

2 

90 1 ,. 

j 15 


7 

Cricket and liookey ball 

2 

116 1 .. 1 

1 45 



stitching factories. 


j 



8 

Football cover making i 

2 

85 1 

25 

110 


Total 

) j 

18 

1,657 j 29 

42G 

2,012 


STATEMENT No. HI. 

Statement showing the mmberof smaller factories and workshops engaged in any 
particular industry in the Punjab which in the aggregate employ a considerable 
number of hands, the nature of Industries carried on in each and the number 
of men, women and children employed therein. 



Nature of industry 
carried on. 

Number 

of 

factories. 

Number of persons 
employed. 

Total 
number 
of per- 
sons em- 
ployed. 

Alen. 

1 

Women. 

i 

Children, 

1 

Sports gear making . 

4 ! 

122 

i 

29 

151 

2 

Tea factories 

21 ' 

160 

600 

• • 

760 

3 

Flour mills 

320 i 

898 


, * 

898 

4 

Soap making 

73 

314 



314 


Total 

418 

1,494 

600 

29 

2,123 


APPENDIX G. 

-Notes on the conditions under which workers are employed in unregulated 
establishments, their earnings, hours of work, the minimum ages of children 
in employment, the effect which employment has on their health and the 
risks to which workers are exposed owing to lack of proper precau- 
tions for fencing of machinery. 

The ‘Weaving and 'Knitting Industry. 

(a) Hosiery factories. — Tho hosiery factories are located mainly in Ludhiana, 
The hours of work in these factories in the' summer months are 7 a.m. to 6 p.w. 
and in the winter months from 8 a.m. to 5-30 P.M. with an hour’s interval at midday 
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for rest. During the months of November to January when there is a brisk 
demand for the products of these factories some workmen are employed for 3 
to 4 hours in the night. As, however, the majority of workers are employed on 
the piece wage system they do not usually adhere strictly to any prescribed hours 
of work. The hours of work^ for children are the same as those for adults 
except that they are not employed at night. Generally children are placed on 
light jobs such as assisting the machinemen in setting needles in the dials of 
knitting machines, supplying bobins to workmen, and in unknitting damaged goods 
for getting serviceable yarn out of them. It is generally believed that boys have 
an aptitude for (picking up the details involved in the manufacture of hosiery if 
employed at a tender age. The minimum age of children employed in these 
factories is 10 years. A half holiday is observed on Sundays and a full holiday 
on all religious festivals. The earnings of men employed in power driven fac- 
tories vary between Rs. 50 and Es. 60 per month and of those employed in 
hand knitting factory between Es. 14 and Es. 35 per month. Children are 
paid at the rate of Es. 2 to Es. 8 per month. 

(6) Weaving factories. — The weaving factories are located mainly in Amritsar 
and Ludhiana. The conditions of employment, hours of work, earnings and 
minimum age of children employed in these factories in Ludhiana are similar 
to those of workers employed in the hosiery industry of that place. The weavers 
in Amritsar, likewise, are employed on piece wage system. The average monthly 
earnings of workers employed in the power driven factory vary between Es. 20 
and Es. 30 and in the artificial silk handloom weaving factory between Es. 18 
and Es. 20. The hours of work both in the handloom weaving and power driven 
factories are from 7 a m. to 7 p.m. with one hour’s interval at midday for rest 
No children are employed in the weaving factories at Amritsar. 

(c) Gar'pet weaving factories. — This industry is mainly confined to Amritsar. 
The workers are employed both on piece wage system and monthly pay. The 
earnings of carpet weavers vary between Es. 25 to Es. 45 per month and of 
other workers such as designers, colourists, etc., rise up to Es. 100 per month. 
The earnings of women and children vary between Es. 12 and Es. 15 and Es. 10 
and Es. 12 per month respectively. The hours of work in these factories are 
from 6-30 A.M. to 6 p.m. with half hour’s interval at midday for meals. As 
the majority of workers are Muslims, Friday is observed as a holiday. The 
minimum age of children employed is 10 years. The general condition of child- 
rens’ health is fairly good. 

Printing Presses. — The printing presses are located chiefly in Lahore and Amrit- 
sar. The hours of work in Lahore are 9 though in some cases an eight hours’ day 
is also observed. The minimum age of employment for children is 8^ years. 
Usually children are put on light jobs such as packing of printed material and 
cleaning of machines though grown up children sometimes work the pedal printing 
machines. This work does not produce any detrimental effect on the health of 
children. The earnings of unskilled workers vary between Es. 18 and Es. 28 
per month and of skilled workers such as compositors and mechanics between 
Es. 30 and Es. 48. The compositors are emplo.yed on piece wage system and 
others receive monthly wages. 

Tn Amritsar likewise workers are employed on piece wage system. The earn- 
ings of men vary between Es. 25 and Es. 55 per month and those of children 

between Es. 10 and Es. 20. The hours of work are 7 A M. to 7 p.m. with half an 

hour’s interval at midday for rest. The minimum age of children employed is 
10 years. No detrimental effect on the health of children is noticeable as a 
'result of employment in this industry. 

Metal works and foundries.— 'V'he general conditions of employment, earnings, 
hours of work, etc., in machinery repairing works, foundries, brass and bronze 
utensil making factories, brass lock making factories, water pump making fac- 
tories, tool repairing factories, iron bucket and furniture making fac- 
tories and surgical instruments making factories are similar _ in 

all parts of the province. All such factories are power driven. 
The earnings of brass and iron workers in south-eastern districts of the pro- 
vince vary between Es. 15 and Es. 35 per month ; in the central districts the 
unskilled worker e.arns between Es. 18 and Es. 25 per month and the skilled 
labourer between Es. 33 and Es. 50 per month. In north-eastern districts the 
workers employed in machinery repair workshops are paid a monthly wage of Es. 
20 to Es. 25. The foundry workers and those employed in the water pump making 
factories are paid daily wages, the workers in brass are paid on the piece wage 
system. The average earnings of workers in these districts amount to Es.^ 18 to 
Es.' 25 per month. The wases paid to workers engaged in the surgical instru- 
ment making factories at Sialkot vary between Es. 25 and Es. 70 per month 
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according to the skill of the worker. Unskilled workers such as hammermen,.- 
bellows men, etc., who perform only manual labour are paid at the rate of 
Es. 18 to Es. 20 per month. The children who are taken on as apprentices get 
between Es. 6 to Es. 15. The earnings of skilled workers in Multan range be. 
tween Es. 50 and Es. 60 jjor month and those of unskilled workers such as mould- 
ers and iron smiths between Es. 25 and Es. 40 per month. Appren- 
tices are paid twice a year in a lump sum and . the amount seldom exceeds 
Es. 20. Two days’ leave is granted in a month on full pay. Apart from it 
wages for the days of absence are deducted from the amount of monthly pay. 
The hours of work in these factories all over the province range between id 
and 11 with an interval of one hour or half an hour for midday rc.st. The 
filing and grinding processes tell badly upon the health of all workers employed 
in this industry and particularly upon children who are most sensitive to their 
evil effect upon lungs. 

Lime, factories. — These factories are located in Amritsar. Workers in these 
factories are employed on daily wages and their monthly earnings amount ■ to 
Es. 20 to Es. 25. The hours of work are from 7 a.m. to 7 p.3I. with one hour’s 
rest at midday. 

Comb making factor;/. — This factory is located in Amritsar. The -workers 
are employed on monthly wages. The earnings of men amount to Es. 20 to 
Es. 30 per month and those of children to Es. 10 to Es. 15 per month. The 
niiiiimum age of children employed is 10 years, and their health is very satis- 
factory. The hours of employment are from 7 A.2i. to 7 r.sr. with one hour’s 
interval at midday for rest, | 

Flour milling factories. — These are scattered all over the province. In 
Amritsar the majority of the staff is employed on monthly wages. No regular 
hours of work are fixed. The wages paid to men range between Es. 18 and 
Es. 30 per month. 

In Multan the operative inchargo of the machinery is paid a monthly wago 
of E.s. 40 to Es. 60 per month and the cleaners ancl oilmen receive Es. 16 to 
Es. 20 per month. Female labour is employed on a daily wage of 5 to 8 annas- 
per diem. No holiday except on big religious festivals is observed by those 
employed in this industry. 

Wages paid to workers in flour mills in Sialkot approximate to those paid in 
Multan. The health of workers employed in this industry is adversely affected 
by the small particles which permeate the air in the place where the work is 
carried on. 

(Jil Milling. — No fixed hours of work are observed in this industry. The- 
wages of unskilled workmen are annas 10 to 12 per diem, and those of skilled 
mechanics Es. 30 to Es. 75 per month. 

Aerated waters. — These factories are located in Amritsar. All workers are 
engaged on monthly salaries. The average earnings of workmen range between- 
Es. 20 to Es. 30 per month. The hours of work are 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. with four 
hours’ interval at midday. No women cr children are employed in these fac- 
tories. 

Saw Mills. — These factories are chiefly located in the northern districts of 
the province. The workers are engaged on daily wages and the average monthly 
earnings of a worker amount to Es. 30. A good workman sometimes makes as- 
much as Es. 45 per month. In the summer the -ivorking hours gre from 7 a.m. 
to 12 A'.M. and from 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. and in the winter from 8 a.m. -to 12-30 p.m. 
and from 1-30 p.m. to 5-30 p.m. No women were employed in this industry. The- 
minimum age of children employed in hand saw mills is 10 years and their earn- 
ings amount to Es. 6 to Es. 12 per month. 

Card hoard box making, foot rule making and chalk making factories. — AU 
these factories are located in Lahore and the conditions of employment, etc., are- 
similar in these three industries. The average earnings of an unskilled worker 
amount to Es. 22 per month and of skilled workers to_ Es. 37 per month. 

In card board box making factory -wages are paid according to the number of 
boxes made or packed as the case may be. The hours of -work in these factories 
are from 7 A.M. to 6 p.m. with one hour’s interval at midday for meals and rest. 
No detrimental effect upon t.he health of children is noticeable as a result of 
employment in these factories. . . . , ■ • 

Ttice factory. — The conditions of employment, etc.j in this industry are simi- 
lar to those in the flour milling industry. 

Water 'pum'ping station and power house. — The former is located in Eawal- 
pindi and the latter at Khewra, and are owned by the municipality and Govern- 
ment respectively. Monthly wages are paid to the workers. No women or 
children are employed. 
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CricJcet and hockey hall stitching, foal hall cover making and sports gear ' 
making factories. — This industry is located in Sialknt. No fixed hours of work 
are observed in these factories. In bns 3 ' season tho factories work for 12 hours 
a day and in a slack season the hours of eniploj'ment are reduced to about 8. 

All workers are employed on piece wage system. 

The earnings of an adult male worker range between Rs. 30 and Es. 60 per 
month according to his skill and those of children between Es. 8 and Es. 15 
per month. The minimum age of children emploj’-ed in these factories i.s 10 
years and employment in the factories does not produce any detrimental effect 
on their health. 

Soap factories. — ^Workers employed in these factories are paid both on monthly 
rates of pay and on piece wage system. The monthly earnings of workers vary 
between Es. 20 and. Es. 50 and of children between Es. 6 and Es. 15. The 
hours of work are from 7-30 a.m. to 8 p.m. with one hour’s interval at midday 
for rest. The minimum age of children in employment is 8 years, but the 
general condition of health among them is good. In smaller factories which aie 
scattered all over the province no fixed hours of work are observed. 'Women do 
not find employment in this industry. 

Tea factories, — This industry is carried on in the Kangra district only, and 
provides employment to a large number of female workers in the tea plantations. 
The men are employed in the tea factories. Wages are paid both on monthly 
and daily rates of payment which in the case of male adult •workers range be- 
tween Es. 18 and Rs. 35 per month and in the case of females between Es. 10 
to Es. 16 per month. The hours of work are from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. with one 
hour's interval at midday for lest. 

Acid factories. — These factories are located in Lahore. The wages of un- 
skilled workers, range between Rs. 18 and Rs. 25 per month and those of skilled 
workers between Es. 38 and Es.' 50 per month. The hours of work in these 
factories are from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. with about one hour’s interval at midday for 
rest. Children are chiefly employed on light jobs such as cleaning and packing 
of bottles, etc. The hours of work of children are the same as for men and their 
average monthly earnings amount to about Es. 8. The work taken from children 
does not entail any hardship on them and their health does not suffer on account 
of employment in these factories. ^ 

In regard to exposure of workers to undue risks owing to lack of proper 
precautions for the fencing of machinery in power driven factories not coming 
under the puridew of the Indian Factories Act, the reports of all Industrial 
Surveyors are unanimous on the point that little or no attention is paid to the 
fencing of machinery. In the absence of statistical data it is not possible to 
give any indication of the extent or frequency of accidents in these establish- 
ments but it may be safely asserted that the number of accidents is by no means 
small or negligible. Some efforts at fencing of transmission machinery, pulleys 
gearings and shaftings are made by considerate employers but such cases are not 
yet many. Flimsy wooden guards occasionally erected around the most danger- 
ous parts of a machinery are generally allowed to deteriorate •without repair or 
renewal. In printing presses and machinery repairing workshops in Lahore the 
provision of fencing is reported to be satisfactory though in electrically driven 
factories high voltage controls and cables are sometimes not adequately guarded. 
These facts coupled with the over-congestion of machinery in small and dark 
spaces and loose garments of the operatives add materially to the risks to which 
they are ahvays exposed while on work. 


Extract from letter from, Mr. J. W. Hearn, I.C.S., Revenue Secretary to Gov- 
ernment, Punjab, to the Joint Secretary to the Royal Commission on Labour, 
No. 33027 -Revenue, dated the IJfth November 1930. 

SuBJrcT ; — Standard of living of -workers employed in tho various industries 

of the Punjab. 

With reference to paragraph 3 of Punjab Government, letter No. 31833- 
Revenue, "dated the 31st October 1930, on the .':ubject noted above, I am 
directed to say that ^he Director of Industries, Punjab, has reported that 
two Inspectors will be required for the inspection of factories mentioned in 
classes (a) and (5) and t^wo for the inspection of factories in class ((c) referred 
to in para. 5 of your letter No. L. C.-5 (1), dated tho 7th April 1930. The 

Governor in Council agrees with this estimate. 

• * — * * 

E 
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VI.— GOVERNMENT OF EHRMA. 

1. — Standard of living of workurs in various cc.nlrci< in Burma outside. Eangoon. 

In accordanfo with the \vi!:he.s of the Royal Coinniirsion on T/ahour enquiries 
havc^ heen instituted at the fo’lowing centn!.s in Burma ouf.side Rangoon re- 
garding the cost and standard of living of workers earning w’ages not exceed- 
ing Rs. 50 per mensem. The centres chosen wore : — 

(.1) Ryriam. 

(2) Yenangyaung, 

(3) Myitngo. 

(4) Bassein. 

(5) Moulmein. 

(6) Namtu. 

(7) Mining areas in Tavoy and Mergui. 

(8) Rubber plantations in Tavoy and Mergui. 

They were visited by the three investigators who are employed in the Office 
of the Director of Statistics and Labour (jomniiisioner to hold such and similar 
enquiries connected with labour interests. With the time at their disposal 
they were not able to do more than stay about 10 days at each of the various 
centres. The first day or two was devoted to selecting typical workers, 
either single or with families, for examination. Having selected these persons, 
the Investigators spent the rest of their visit making a very thorough enquiry 
into the various items included in the questionnaire. 

2. As in the enquiry conducted in Rangoon in 1926-27 the figures for food, 
fuel, lighting and miscellaneous expenditure were not hard to obtain. For 
articles of clothing and household requisites, the original cost was taken and 
divided by the number of months the various articles were estimated to last. 
Expenditure on washing was not entered unless payments to a washerman were 
actually incurred. 

3. The information recorded refers to the month of June 1930. This was 

not a fortunate period to choose as far as Bassein and Moulmein were con- 

cerned for the rice milling season was over, only skeleton staffs being kept on in the 
mills. However, particulars were collected from such workers as were available 
and the results obtained ^re considered to be fairly representative. In the 
Tavoy and Mergui raining areas most of the employees have been paid off from 
the first of July 1930 owing to the serious world-wide set-back in the tin min- 
ing industry. The figures collected refer to the period .just prior to that date 
and 'in so far as they are designated “regular” they mean W’hat had been 
regular in the preceding'Tnonths when work was in full swing. 

4. As regards the normal income of the workers any earnings of wives 

and dependants of men living with their families have been included where- 
ever it was possible to do so. In genera] the wages of the persons examined 

are paid monthly though the rates of pay are on a daily basis. Sundays, 

public holidays and days of voluntary or compulsory absence are not paid for. 

It will be observed that at the heading of each of the tables the average 
monthly income has been shown as split up into 'money wages’ and ‘concessions, 
etc.’ Under the latter heading the following items have been included wherever 
they exist : — 

(1) Contributions by near relatives (e.y., payments of a young couple’s 

debts by parents). 

(2) Earnings from outside private services. 

(3) Estimated value of firewood collected. 

(4) Estimated rent of workers living rent free with relations. 

(5) Estimated rent of tho worker’s own house. 

(6) Payment for overtime. 

(7) Amounts realised from rearing of livestock. 

(8) Estimated value of miscellaneous concessions given by tho employer. 
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5. As regards expenditura the following points are to be noted : — 

(1) The quantity of rirc consumed by single Chittagonians in Syriam has 
not been given. The reason lor tliis is that these men feed in messes pay- 
ing Es. 6-8-0 per mensem to their tnidals or l'oro.jien for cooked rice. Actually 
ihey would consume 11 viss a head «if lico which would cost about Es. 3-7-0. 
The balance represent. s the somewhat inllated cost of firewood and the services 
of the man who does the cooking. 

(2) Eemittances to dependants aro not made every month. Usually money 
is sent 3 or 4 times in a year, sometimes only once a year. The amount shown 
in the budget represents one-twelfth of the annual average remittance. 

(3) Interest on debt is a difficult item. It has here been taken to mean 
interest paid direct on debts incurred either in their native country or in the 
country of employment. Sometimes, however, a considerable portion of the 
remittances sent to the worker’s native village is for debts incmrred thereby 
himself or his dependants and it is frequently impossible to disentangle such 
money from money intended for the support of a family. 

6. In addition to the 36 state rents* relating to the various nationalities of 
workers in the eight centres mentioned above an extractt from the published 
monthly cost of living index numbers of working classes in Eangoon for the 
month of June 1930 has been appended for ready reference only. They cannot 
be used for direct comparison of the cost of living in Eangoon with that of 
any of the other centres for they do not profess to be family budgets. For such 
we must turn to Tables II, iV, and VI for Burmese families. Tables XII, 
XIII and XIV for Indian single men and Tables XIX, XX and XXI for Tamil 
and Telugu families in the Statistical Tables attached to Mr. Bennison’s Eeport, 
remembering that the figures there refer to averages over a period in 1926-27. 
They may be approximately brought up to date as regards the totals of the 
different heads by using the comparative index numbers for that period and for 
Juno 1930. It is doubtful, however, with the small body of statistics available 
in the present enquiry whether such calculations would produce results giving 
any reliable comparisons between the cost of Jiving in Eangoon and the up- 
country centres. 

7. From the data collected this office has also tabulated detailed informa- 
tion regarding literacy housing and indebtedness. It has not been thought worth 
while reproducing them in print as the number of ca'-es concerned is not large 
enough for accurate statistical deductions to be drawn therefrom. 


♦ Appendix I. 
t Appendix II. 


2k 
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APPENDIX I. 

TABLE I. 

iNDUSraiAL CenTRI; — S vRTAM. 

Burmese— Pamily. 

Number of bad gets . fl 

Number of equivalent adults. 3*72 p_ 

Average monthly income Rs. 46-3-3 | yog 0 s 42 3 4 

( Concessions, etc. 3 15 11 

JtJNB 1930. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 


Equivalent 

Rangoon 






values. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P, 

Rice ..... Visa 

37-78 

10 

2 

11 

10 

6 

11 

Arhar . . . . . „ 

•72 

0 

4 

4 

0 

6 

O' 

Musur . . . . . 

1-11 

0 

8 

11 

0 

7 

9 

Sugar, refined . . . . „ 

.36 

0 

2 

11 

0 

2 

8 

Gur or Tanyet . . . . „ 

•11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

9' 

Tea . . . . . ... 


0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Rish, fresh .... Viss 

3-11 

3 

8 

0 

6 

3 

6 

Pish, salted dry . . . 

-92 

1 

12 

5 

2 

4 

10 

Fish, salted wet . . ■ . „ 

2-17 

1 

4 

5 

2 

2 

9 

Beef . . . . • „ 

1-28 

1 

9 

1 

1 

4 

6 

Fowls . , . . -. . . 


0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

4 

Pork ..... Viss 

•6 

1 

6 

3 

1 

3 

2 

Milk, condensed. . . . Tin 

l-ll 

0 

7 

1 

0 

4 

O 

Salt ...... Viss 

•5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

3 

Tamarind . . . • » 

•38 

0 

1 

9 

0 

2 

3 

Spices emd other condiments 


0 

8 

7 

0 

8 

T 

Potatoes , 1 . . . . Viss 

•78 

0 

3 

11 

0 

3 

4 

Onions . . . , . 

1-42 

0 

6 

7 

0 

5 

8’ 

Fruit and other vegetables . ... 


1 

4 

3 

1 

4 

3' 

Sesamum oil . . . . Viss 

1-67 

1 

14 

11 

1 

10 

9 

Food bought and consumed away from 








home ...... 


0 

12 

5 

0 

12 

6 

Others ...... 

• • 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Total Food . 

•• 

28 

1 

3 

31 

6 

10- 

Total Fuel and Lighting . 


2 

9 

10 


> 


Total Clothing 


4 

9 

s 

•• 

House Rent . 


3 

4 

6 


Total Household Requisites 


1 

9 

10 

- - — 

.. 

Remittances to dependants living in the 








village ..... 

• • 







Travelling to and from place of employ- 








ment ...... 








Medicine and medical fees . 


0 

r> 

11 




Drink and drugs .... 


0 

0 

5 

. 



Tobacco and pan supari 


2 

1 

4 

. 



Roh'gious observances, feasts and festi- 








vals ..... 


0 

8 

0 




Payments to provident funl, trade 








imion or co-operative society 


1 

6 

11 

. 



Amusements and recreation 


0 

5 

7 




Education ..... 


0 

4 

11 




Interest on debt .... 


0 

13 

1 




Others ...... 


0 

12 

11 

• 



Total Miscellaneous . 

f 

6 

11 

0 

• 



Total Monthly expenditure . 


46 

13 

10 

• 



Balance of income over expenditure 

.. 1 

—0 

10 

7 1 

- 




Note. — 1 visa =. 3'6 lbs. 
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TABLE n. 


iNDTiSTiirAr, Centhe — S'eriaji. 

Telugua and Uriyas — Single. 


Number of budgets . 12 Rs. 

Average monthly income Rs. 32-6-2 [ SSsYonTetc. 


A. r. 

4 2 
2 0 


-JtJNE 1930. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

Equivalent 

Rangoon 

values. 




Re, 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P* 

'Rice . . . . . 

Vies 

17*5 

4 

8 

6 

4 6 

0 

Arhar . , 


3 

1 

2 

0 

1 5 

0 

■Fish, fresh .... 


1-77 

1 

12 

4 

3 8 

8 

Rish, salted dry , 

tt 

* , 

0 

3 

0 

0 3 

0 

"Mutton (goat' .... 


•55 

1 

1 

6 

1 1 

7 

Fowls ..... 



0 

6 

8 

0 6 

8 

Milk, fresh .... 

Viss 

1-26 

0 

10 

0 

0 15 

0 

'Ohee . . . . . 


•02 

0 

1 

4 

0 1 

3 

Salt ...... 


•5 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

3 

'Tamarind .... 


•26 

0 

1 

7 

0 1 

7 

Spices and other condiments 

« • 


0 

8 

2 

0 8 

2 

Potatoes . . . . . 

Viss 

i-92 

0 

7 

8 

0 8 

2 

Onions ..... 


•96 

(f 

3 

10 

0 3 

10 

Fruit and other vegetables . 

• • 


0 

13 

0 

0 13 

0 

Sesamum oil . 

Viss 

•52 

0 

8 

4 

0 8 

4 

Food bought and consumed away from 







home ..... 

.. . 


0 

11 

8 

0 11 

8 

Total Food 

• 


13 

4 

7 

15 7 

2 

Total Fuel -and Lighting . 


1 

0 

10 

•• 

Total -Clothing , 


1 

14 

3 


House Rent . 

• 


0 

12 

0 


Total Household Requisites 



8 

2 

« • 

Remittances to dependants living in the 







village .... 

• 

• « 

8 

12 

0 



''Travelling to and from place of employ- 







ment ..... 


• • 






Medicine and medical fees . 


• • 

0 

2 

6 



Drink and drugs . . 



1 

12 

0 



'Tobacco and pan supari 


* , 

1 

3 

2 



Religious observances, feasts and festi- 







vals ..... 



0 

8 

2 



Payments to provident fund. 

trade 







umon or co-operative society . 


• « 

, 

. 


• • 


Amusements and recreation . 



0 

7 

8 



Hducation. . . . . 

• 







* Interest on debt , . . 



0 

1 

1 



•Others ..... 

• 

•• 

1 

2 

2 



Total Miscellaneous 

• 

1 

14 

D 

9* 

•• 

Total Monthly expenditure . 

• ■ 

31 

8 

6 

•• 

Balance of income over expenditure . 

•• 

0 

13 

8 

• • 


Note. — 1 viss = 3'6 lbs. 
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TABLE in. 

Industriai, Centre — Sihiam. 

Hindustanis — Single. 

Numbo.' of budgets .. i3 Es. a. r. 

Avo«sem,nM,l5.i„con.oE,. I ^ 

June 1930, 


Item. 

Quantitj'. 

Cost. 

Equivalent 

Rangoon 

values. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

nice ..... Viss 

G-23 

1 

15 

2 

1 

11 

0- 

Wheat flour . . . . „ 

7-15 

2 

10 

11 

2 

7 

4' 

Arhar . . . . • » 

2-15 

0 

14 

5 

0 

16 

1 

Vrad . . . . . 

•27 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

G- 

Ghana . . . . . „ 

•Od 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Sugar, refined . . . . 

•31 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

4 

Tea . . . . . ... 

* « 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

Milk, fresh .... Viss 

4-71 

2 

6 

8 

3 

8 

6 

Ohan . . . . . „ 

•.')7 

2 

3 

6 

2 

4 

6 

S&lti • • • « * 

•41 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0- 

Spices and other condiments 


0 

6 

10 

•0 

6 

10 

Potatoes ..... Viss 

i*9C 

0 

9 

7 

0 

8 

4 

Fruit and other vegetables . ... 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Mustard oil ... . Viss 

•23 

0 

5 

G 

0 

5 

6 

Food bought and consumed away from 








home ...... 


0 

3 

1 

0 

3 

1 

Others ...... 

.. 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

6 

Total Food 


13 

0 

10 

13 

12 

2 

Total Fuel and Lighting . 

•’ 

1 

1 

6 


• 


Total Clothing . 

.. 

2 

1 

7 

• 

• 


House Rent . 


1 

2 

2 

• 

• 


Total Hovisehold Requisites . 

. . 

0 

13 

4 

•• 

Remittances to dependants living in tJie 








village . ' . 


8 

7 

5 

• 



Travelling to and from place of employ- 








ment ...... 






• 


Medicine and medical fees . 

• • 

0 

1 

6 




Drink and drugs .... 

• • 







Tobacco and pan supari 

• ■ 

0 

13 

G 

, 

, 


Religious observances, feasts and festi- 

* 







•••••• 


0 

5 

8 




Pa 3 rments to provident fund, trade 








imion or CO -operative society . 

• • 

• 

« 


» 

• 


Amusements and recreation , , 


0 

2 

2 

• 



Education ..... 


0 

0 

7 

• 



Interest on debt .... 

• • 

0 

7 

8 

• 



OtrllGFS 

• • 

• r 

0 

15 

6 

• 



B Total Miscellaneous . 

• • 

11 

C 

2 

• • 

Total Monthly expenditure . 

• • 

29 

9 

7 

• • 

Balance of income over expenditure . 

•• 1 

2 

2 

1 

•• 


Note. — 1 viss = 3’6 lbs. 
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TABLE IV. 

/kdtj?tiiial Centre — Sebiam, 

Chittagonians — Single. 

Number of budgets 10 Es. a. v. 

Avenge »co„, E.. 3g..2-.l [ SodLS-tc. ” 4 ‘J 


June 1930. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

1 Cost. 

Equivalent” 

Rangoon 

values. 



1 Rs. a. 

P 

Rs 

a. 

?• 

Rice .... Viss 


5 

8 

0 

5 

8 

0 

Arltar , . . . . „ 

•1 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

8 

Moong 

•G 

0 

6 

3 

0 

4 

10 

Ghana . . . , . „ 

•08 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

Sugar, refined . . . . „ 

•2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

6 

Ten. 


0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

Fish, fresh .... Viss 

l-GG 

1 

12 

0 

3 

4 

10 

Fish, salted dry . , . „ 

•20 

0 

6 

2 

0 

10 

5 

Beef „ 

•6 

0 

12 

0 

0 

9 

7 

Mutton (goat) '. , . . ,, 

•05 

0 

I 

5 

0 

1 

7 

Fowls ...... 


0 

10 

10 

0 

10 

10 

Milk, fresh .... Viss 

1-73 

0 

13 

10 

1 

4 

9 

MilJe, condensed. . . . Tin 

•4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

6 

Qhee ..... Viss 

•02 

0 

i 

2 

0 

1 

3 

Salt . . . . . . ,, 

•40 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Spices and other condiments 


0 

6 

2 

0 

6 

2 

Potatoes .... Viss 

i-1 

0 

4 

11 

0 

4 

8 

Onions . . . . • >, 

•8 

0 

3 

7 

0 

3 

2 

Fruit and other vegetables . 


0 

7 

2 

0 

7 

2 

Mustard oil ... . Viss 

•38 

0 

9 

3 

0 

9 

1 

Food bought and consumed away from 








home ...... 


1 

0 

10 

1 

0 

10 

Others 


0 

2 

0 

. 0 

2 

G 

, Total Pood . . 1 


13 15 

3 

15 

15 

4 

Total Fuel and Lighting . ' 


0 

12 

2 

• 

• 


Total Clothing . 


2 

6 

7 

• 

• 


House Rent . 


0 

14 

0 1 

• 

• 


Total Household Requisites 


0 

14 

fi 1 

• 

• 


Remittances to dependants living in the 


10 

7 

2 




village. 








TravelUng to and from place of employ- 








ment ...... 


. 

. 


• 

• 


Medicine and medical fees . 


0 

6 

0 

• 

• 


Drink and drugs .... 


• 

• 


. 

• 


Tobacco and pan supari 


1 

7 

2 

• 

. 


Religious observances, feasts and festi- 








vals ...... 


0 

6 

6 

• 

• 


Payments to provident fund, trade 








union or co-operative society . 


• 

• 


• 

- 


Amusements and recreation . . 


0 

6 

8 

• 

• 


Education. ..... 


0 

4 

10 

• 

• 


Interest on debt .... 


3 

0 10 


• 


Others ...... 


1 

2 


• 

• 


Total Miscellaneous . 


17 

7 

® i 

• 

• 


Total Monthly expenditure 


36 

6 

0 

•• 

Balance of income over expenditure . 


2 

7 

11 1 

. . 


"’Note.— 1 viss = Z'O Jbs. 
•Not known. 
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Voii: XI, PabT I, 


TABLE V. 

Industkiai, Centre — ^YENAK av'AUNO. 

Burmese — ^Family, 

Number of budqots . . 11 

Number of equivalent adults 3'17 Ps. 

Average men'hly income K3. ^5 

June 1930. 


A. p. 

ft 2 
2 2 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

Equivalent 

Rangoon 

values. 



Rs. aj 

p- 

Rs. a 

P- 

Bice ..... Viss 

27*73 . 

7. 0 

1.1 

- 7 10 

5 

Ghana . . . . . „ 

•32 

0 3 

.1 

. 0 1 

6 

Mtisur , . , . „ 

•36 

0 2 

•7 

0 2 

0 

Our or Tanyct . . . . „ 

•91 

0 5 

7 

0 6 

4 

■ • • > • 

• • r 

0 9 

3 

0 9 

3 

Fish, fresh .... Viss 

1-09 

1. 8 

0 

2 2 

11 

Fish, salted dry . . . „ 

•73 I 

1. 13 

1 

1 13 

2 

Fish, salted wet . . . 

*95 ' 

1. 2 

11 

0 15 

2 

Beef . . . . . „ 

'91 , 

1 1 

10 

0 14 

7 

Pork . . . . . „ 

•5 - 

0 11 

9 

1 0 

0 

SOilb • • « • • •It 

•4^8 

0 ] 

5 

0 1 

2 

Tamarind . . . . „ 

* • l' 

0 0 

6 

0 0 

C 

Spices and other condiments 

. J 

0 12 

& 

0 12 

8 

Potatoes . . . ... Viss 

•77 ! 

0 4 

8 

0 3 

3 

■Onions . . . . . „ 

1-64 

0 7 

2 

0 6 

7 

Fruit and other vegetables , 

• « 

1. 10 

11 

1 10 

11 

Sesamum oil . . . . Visa 

1>64 

2 10 

.9 

1 10 

3 

Groundnut oil . . . . „ 

•18 

0 2 

11 

0 2 

6 

Food bought and consumed away from 






home ...... 

« « 

1 7 

5 

1 7 

5 

Others 

•• 

0-12 

11 

0 12 

11 

Total Food 

•• 

23 2 

4 

22 15 

11 

Total Fuel and Lighting 


2 0 

11 

• • 

Total Clothing 


4 7 

10 

•• 

House Rent 


5 0 

0 


Total Household Requisites . 

•• 

1 2 

6 

•• 

Remittances to dependants living in the 






village ..... 

. • 

0 4 

4 

. . 


Travelling to and from place of employ- 






ment ...... 

• • 

, • 


, • 


Medicine and medical fees . 

, * 

0 3 

8 

, , 


Drink and drugs .... 

• •- 

0 0 

9 



Tobacco and pan supari 

• • 

1 4 

9 

• • 


Religious observances, feast and festi- 






vals ...... 


1 5 

10 



Pa 3 maents to provident fund, trade 






union or co-operative society . 

« • 

. . 


• • 


Amusements and recreation . 


0 2 

7 



Education. ..... 

• 

0 2 

0 



Interest on debt .... 


1 10 

0 

, , 


Obl\6irs ••**»» 

•• 

1 9 

1 



Total Miscellaneous . 


6 10 

11 


Total Monthly expenditure 

• • 

00 

5 


- Balance of income over expenditure . 

•• 

0 2 

11 



Note. — 1 visa = 3'6 lbs. 
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TABLE vr; 


TwDirs riiTAii Centre— YENA^’ a^AI;^Ia. 

Uriyas— Single, 

Number of budgets • • 8 Rs. a. p. 

1 • ~ -o OK o A f Money wages 32 3 9 

Average monthly income Rs. 36-3-9 Concessions, etc. 3 0 0 

■June 1930. 


Equivalent 

Quantity^ j Cost. Rangoon 

values. 



Rs. a. p. Rs a. p. 


, Rice . . . • 

Arhar .... 

Fish, fresh 
dFish, salted dry 
Hutton (goat) . 

■ Fowls .... 

Tamarind 

Balt ..... 
"Spices and other condiments 
Potatoes .... 
Onions .... 
Fruits and other vegetables. 
Sesamum oil . 

Food bought and consumed 
home , . . . 

Others . . . . 


. Visa 
away from 


Total Food . 

Total Fuel and Lighting . 
Total Clothing 
House Rent . . 

Total Household Requisites . 

Remittances to dependants living in the 
village ..... 

Travelling to and from place of employ- 
ment ..... 

Medicine and medical fees . . - . 

Drink and drugs .... 

Tobacco and pan supari 
Religious observances, feasts and festi- 
vals ...... 

Payments to provident fund, trade 
imion or co-operative society . 
Amusements and recreation . 
Education. ■ . . 

Interest on debt .... 

Others ...... 

Total Miscellaneous . 

Total Monthly expenditure 

Balance of income over expenditure . 


14-00 

2-00 

1-09 

•26 

•09 



4 0 0 
0 14 0 
116 
0 8 0 
0 3 0 
0 10 
0 2 0 
0 16 
0 4 6 

0 4 3 
0 2 6 
0 12 0 
0 10 6 

1 1 9 
0 4 3 


10 6 6 


0 14 2 


1 4 7 


3 0 0 


0 6 0 


9 7 8 


0 0 6 
14 6 

1 11 0 

0 12 6 


0 0 '6 

o' *6 0 
16 2 


14 14 10 


30 13 1 


4 6 8 


3 8a 
0 14 0 
2 2 11 
0 10 6 
0 2 11 
0 10 
0 3 0 

0 13 

0 4 5 

0 4 6 

0 2 3 

0 12 0 . 

0 8 10 

1 1 9 

0 4 3 


11 1 6 



Non . — yiaa = 3’6 lbs. 
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VoL. X£, Pari I, 


TABLE vn. 

Industrial Centre — ^Yenangtaunu. 

Telugus — Pamily, 

Number of budgets . . 4 

Number of equivalent adults 2- 97 Rs. a. p. 

Average monthly income Rs. 43-4-0 [ wages 38 8 6 

\ Concessions, etc. 4 12 0 

June 1930. 


Item. 


■ 

Quantity. 




Equivalent 


Cost. 


Rangoon 







values. 


Bice • . • t 



Rs 

a. 

P- 

Re. 

a. 

P- 

. Visa 

31*00 

8 

0 

11 

7 12 

0 

Arhar .... 


2*75 

1 

4 

9 

1 

3 

s 

Vrad .... 

• ft 

•38 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

1 

Sugar, refined . 

• ft 

1*25 

0 

10 

0 

0 

9 

5 

Gur ..... 

• If 

.5 

0 

3 

3 

0 

3 

6 

Tea ..... 

. . . 

^ * 

0 

7 

3 

0 

7 

3 

Fish, fresh . . . 

. Visa 

1*13 

1 

3 

0 

2 

4 

2 

Fish, salted dry . . 

■ » 

•69 

1 

1 

0 

1 

11 

7 

Mutton (goat) . . , 

• ff 

•69 

1 

8 

3 

1 

6 

1 

Fowls .... 

• * • 


1 

0 

6 

1 

0 

6 

Milk, fresh . . 

.Visa 

•75 

0 

3 

9 

0 

9 

0 

Milk, condensed . . 

. Tin I 

2-26 

0 

9 

9 

0 

8 

5 

Ghee .... 

. Visa 

•13 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

4 

Salt ..... 

1 

1-25 

0 

3 

9 

0 

3 

1 

Tamarind 


•88 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

3 

Spices and other condiments 



0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

a 

Potatoes .... 

. Visa 

1-25 

0 

6 

5 

0 

5 

4 

Onions .... 


•88 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

6 

Fruit and other vegetables . 



1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Sesamum oil • . 

. Visa 

i-31 

1 

8 

8 

1 

5 

a 

Food bought and consumed away from 








home .... 

. 

« • 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Total Food 

« • 

•• 

22 

8 

3 

23 

10 

9 

Total Fuel and Lighting . 

.. 

1 

12 

9 

•• 

Total Clothing 

• « 

• • 

2 

10 

3 


House Rent 

« • 

• • 

6 

0 

0 

•• 

Total Household Requisites . 


0 

12 

4 

•• 

Remittances to dependants living m the 








village 

• • 


2 

8 

0 

• 

• 


Travelling to and from place of employ- 








2nent • • • • 


« • 


. 



.. 


Medicine and medical fees 

• • 

• • 







Drink and drugs . . 

• 


1 

8 

0 

. 

• 


Tobacco and pan supai i 


• • 

1 

0 

0 




Religious observances, feasts and festi- 








vala .... 


• • 

0 

9 

0 




Payments to provident fund, trade vinion 








or co-operative society . 

* • 

• • 

• 

• 


• 

•- 


Amusements and recreation 

• • 

• • 




, 



Education . . . 

• # 

• • 


, 


• 



Interest on debt , . 

• • 

• • 

3 

2 

0 

• 



Others .... 

• • 

• • 

1 

1 

7 


• 


Total Miscellaneous . 

• • 

9 

12 

7 

• • 

Total Monthly expenditure 


42 

8 

2 

• • 

Balance of income over expenditure . 

• • 

0 

11 

10 

•• 


Note. — ^1 visa = 3‘6 lbs. 
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TABLE Vin. 

iNDTJSimAL CENTaE— Y enANGTAUNO. 

Hindustanis— Single. 

Number of budgets . . 6 Rs. a. r. 

Average monthly income Rs. 32-12-10 [ S'e^sTon®! etc. ^3 9 7 

JpNK 1930. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

Equivalent 

Rangoon 

values. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rice ..... Visa 

4-7 

1 

6 

5 

1 

4 

4 

Wheat flour . . . . „ 

7*6 

3 

12 

10 

2 

9 

10' 

Arliar . . . . ... 

2-2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

15 

6 

Urad . . . . ... 

•45 

0 

3 

6 

0 

2 

6 

Ghana . . . . ... 

•25 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

2 

Sugar, refined . . . ... 

•4 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

0 

Tea . . . . . ... 

, , 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

7 

Fish, fresh , . . Viss 

1-25 

0 

15 

2 

2 

8 

O' 

G1lC& • • ■ • yy 

•5 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

SOflt) • • • • • * 99 

•45 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

2 

Spices and other condiments 


0 

6 

10 

0 

6 

Id 

Potatoes . . ... . Viss 

i-8 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 

8- 

Onions . . . . ... 

•7 

0 

2 

10 

0 

2 

10 

Fruit and other vegetables . ... 


0 

14 

5 

0 

14 

6 

Miistard oil ... . Visa 

•16 

0 

4 

4 

0 

3 

10 

Food bought and consxmaed away from 








home ...... 

* , 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6- 

Others ...... 


0 

6 

9 

0 

6 

9 

Total Food . . 


12 

9 

3 

12 

9 

9 

Total Fuel and Lighting . 

• • 

1 

2 

6 

•• 

Total Clothing . 


1 

11 

6 

•• 

House Rent 


3 

0 

0 


Total Household Requisites . 


0 

10 

3 

■ ■ 

Remittances to dependants living in the 








village ..... 


8 

1 

7 

« 



Travelling to and from place of employ- 








ment ...... 






, 


Medicine and medical fees . . 

♦ • . 


, 


• 



Drink and drugs .... 


, 

, 


• 



Tobacco and pan supari . . 


0 

12 

10 


* 


Reb'gious observances, feasts and festi- 








vals ...... 


0 

8 

10 




Payments to provident fund, trade union 








or co-operative society . 

• • 


• 


. 

• 


Amusements and recreation 





• 

• 


Education ..... 






* 


Interest on debt .... 


0 

6 

6 


, 


Others ...... 


1 

0 

7 

• 

• 


Total Miscellaneous 

• • 

10 

14 

2 

•• 

Total Monthly expenditure 

• ■ 

29 

16 

7 

• * 

Balance of income over expenditure . 


2 

13 

3 

« • 


Note. — 1 viss = 3'6 lbs. 
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•VoL. XI, Part I. 


TABLE XI. 

iNDtrsTRTAI, CenTIIE— M iTTNGE. 

Tamils and Tolugus—Family, 

Xumbsr of budgets . . 7 

Number of equivalent adults 3‘GR R?. a. n, 

Averaso montlilv income E-s. 44-C-l 5 wages 41 4 11 

“ i Concessions, etc. 3 12 

Jnvr: 1930. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost, 

f 

Equivalent 

Rangoon 

values. 




Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P" 

Rico . . . . . 

Visa 

27-80 

, 8 

6 

9 

0 15 

o 

inicnt flour . . . . 

>» 

.I -96 

P 

0 

0 

2 0 

9 

Arhar . ... . 

tt 

2-21 

, i 

2 

7 

0 16 

0 

Urad , , 

>» 

•04 

! 0 

4 

0 

0 3 

0 

Sugar, refined . . . . 

tt 

•71 

0 

0 

0 

0 6 

4 

Gur ...... 

pt 


0 

10 

0 

0 14 

0 

Coffee . . . . . 

>» 

•21 

, 0 

12 

0 

0 10 

11 

Pi.sb, frc.sb . . . . 

>» 

•82 

1 

0 

9 

1 10 

3 

Pish, salted dry 

>• 

•29 

0 

8 

0 

0 11 

7 

Mutton (goat) .... 



2 

2 

3 

2 2 

3 

Poivl . . . . . 

. • 


! 0 

8 

0 

0 8 

0 

Porlt . . . . . 

Viss 

•11 

, 0 

O 

3 

0 3 

0 

Milk, fresh . . . . 

ft 

3-44 

, 1 

11 

7 

2 9 

3 

OJicc . ... . 

ft 

•39 

: 1 

9 

2 

1 9 

0 

Salt 

ft 

1-4C 

, 0 

4 

5 

0 3 

8 

■Tnraarind . . . . 

ft 

1-21 

1 0 

r, 

9 

0 7 

3 

Spices and other condiments , 

• » 


! 0 

16 

3 

0 15 

3 

Potatoes . . . . . 

Viss 

i-C8 

: 0 

0 

8 

0 7 

2 

•Onions . . . . . 

>» 

1*43 

1 0 

6 

9 

0 5 

9 

Fruit and other vegetables . 

• • 


1 

11 

6 

1 11 

5 

Scsomum oil . 

Viss 

i-14 

1 

0 

10 

1 2 

3 

Pood bought and consumed nwny from 







homo ..... 

. 


1 

2 

3 

1 2 

3 

Others . . . . . 

• 


) 0 

1 

9 

0 1. 

9 

Total Food . 

• 


1 28 

4 

8 

o 

CO 

0 

Total Fuel and Lighting 



O 

3 

3 

. • 

Total Clothing . 



3 

5 

10 

• • 

Houso Rent . 



1 

15 

5 

• • 

Total Household Requisites . 


1 

6 

0 

. • 

Remittances to dependants living in the 







\n,Iage .... 

. 







Travelling to and from place of employ- 







ment ..... 








Jledicine and medical fees . 



0 

0 

10 



Drink and drugs 

• 


0 

12 

0 

. . 


Tobacco and pan supari 

• 


0 

14 

10 



Beligious observances, feasts and festi- 1 







vals ..... 

. 

• 

0 

12 

0 



Payments to provident fimd, trade union 1 







or co-operative society . 

. 1 


1 

9 

0 



Amusements and recreation . 

« 


0 

0 

3 



Education .... 

• 


0 

2 

3 



Interest on debt . . . 

• 


1 

11 

10 



Others ..... 

• 


0 

0 

3 

• • 


Total Miscellaneous 


0 

6 

5 

• • 

Total Monthly expenditure 


43 

7 

8 

" • 

Balance of income over expenditure . 


0 

14 

5 

• • 

- 


Note. — 1 viss = 3'6 lbs. • 
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TABLE Xn. 

Ihdustiital Centee — Myitngs. 

Hindustanis— Single. 

Number of budgets .. 3 Es. a. p. 

3S..3.0 [ gSmto. '‘o 4 I 

June 1930. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

Equivalent 

Eangoon 

values. 


- 

Es. 

a. 

P- 

Es. a. 

P- 

HflC0 • • • • • ^ 

4-67 

1 

6 

4 

1 4 

2 

Wheat floiu" . . . • >> 

7-67 

3 

6 

0 

2 10 

2 

Arliar . • • t < >. 

2-33 

1 

2 

8 

1 0 

4 

■Ghana • • • • • »» 

•17 

0 

0 

8 

0 0 

9 

■Sugar refined . . . . »» 

1-6 

0 

14 

0 

0 11 

3 

Gur . . • . • • «» 

•67 

0 

3 

4 

0 4 

8 

TTofi • • • • • ••• 

• • 

0 

2 

8 

0 2 

8 

Mutton (goat) .... Visa 

•17 

0 

6 

4 

0 6 

6 

ATilk| frosli • • 4 * it 

C-6 

3 

4 

0 

4 14 

0 

^GhcQ • • • • • »» 

•76 

3 

0 

0 

3 0 

0 

S&lt • • • • • • >» 

.6 

0 

1 

6 

0 1 

3 

'Spices and other condiments . . . 

« • 

0 

12 

0 

0 12 

0 

Potatoes ..... Visa 

2-0 

0 

8 

0 

0 8 

6 

■Onions . . . . . » 

1-0 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 

0 

Pruit and other vegetables . ... 

• • 

0 

13 

4 

0 13 

4 

Mustard oil . . . .Visa 

•25 

0 

7 

0 

0 6 

0 

Pood bought and consumed a'way from 







home ...... 

• • 

0 

6 

8 

0 6 

8 

■Others ...... 

• • 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 

0 

Total Food . 

• • 

17 

4 

6 

17 13 

2 

Total Fuel and Lighting . 


1 

1 

8 


Total Clothing , 

•• 

2 

0 

11 

. • 

House Bent . . 


1 

6 

4 


Total Household Eequisites . 

•• 

0 

11 

11 

• • 

Bemittances to dependants living in the 







village ..... 

• • 

10 

6 

4 

• • 


Travelling to and from place of employ- 







ment ...... 







Medicine and medical fees . 







Drink and drugs .... 







Tobacco and pan supari 


0 

14 

'8 



Eeligious observances, feasts and festi- 







vals ...... 

« • 

0 

8 

0 



Pa 3 rments to provident fund, trade union 







or co-operative society . . 

• • 


, , 


• « 


Amusements and recreation , 

* 

0 

6 

8 



Education ..... 







Interest on debt .... 


1 

5 

4 



Others 

•• 

0 

3 

8 

•• 


Total Miscellaneous . 

• • 

13 

11 

8 

•• 

Total Monthly expenditure . 

•• 

36 

4 

0 

•• 

Bailee of income over expendit'ure . 

•• 

2 

9 

10 

• • 

V 


Nora. — 1 ;^s s 3'6 Jbs. 
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.Voi^. XI, pAnT i, 


TABI^E X III. 

Industhial Centiii: — Mviiuce, 

Hindustanis— Family. 

Ks. A. p. 

5 
C 


Number of budgets . 

Number of equivalent adults o jz pg ^ 

Average monthly income Its. 41 -] 3 .ii [ u’ngo.s 30 12 

June 1930. I Concessions, etc 2 1 


Item. 


Bice 

Wlioat flour 
Arhar , . 

Vrad 
CJiana 

Sugar, refined . 

Gur .... 

Tea .... 

Fish, fresh 
Jfutton (goat.) . 

Mill,, fresh 

Ohcc . . . 

Salt . . , 

Spices and other condiments 
Potatoes . 

Onions 

Fruit and other vegetables 
Mustard oil 

Food bought and consumed away 
homo . 

Others . , 


Visa 


Viss 


Visa 


Viss 

from 


Total Food 

Total Fuel and Lighting 

Total Clothing 

House Rent , , 

Total Household Requisites . 

Remittances to dependants li^’ing in the 
village , . • . 

Travelling to and from place of employ- 
ment . . . • . 

Medicine and medical fees . 

Drink and drugs . • . 

Tobaceo and pan supari 
Religious observances, feasts and festi- 
vals ...... 

PajTTients to provident fund, trade union 
or co-operative society .. . 

Amusements and recreation , , 

Education ..... 

Interest on debt .... 

Others . . . ,. t . 

Total Miscellaneous 

Total Monthly expenditure , 

Balance of income over expenditure . 


Quantity. 

Cost. 

Equivalent 

Rangoon 





values. 


Rs. 

n. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

17-38 

4 

1C 

5 

4 114 

10-94 

4 

3 

8 

3 12 2 

2-31 

1 

2 

G 

10 2 

-C9 

0 

5 

2 

0 3 10 

-88 

0 

3 

C 

0 4 0 

1-lD 

0 

9 

9 

0 8 11 

-88 

0 

4 

5 

0 6 2-' 

• • 

0 

r> 

2 

0 .7 2- 

-34 

0 

r> 

0 

0 10 11 

•28 

0 

0 

0 

0 9 0 

4-94 

2 

7 

G 

3 11 3- 

•72 

2 

14 

0 

2 14 1 

1-03 

0 

3 

1 

0 2 7 

. 

0 

13 

0 

0 13 e 

3-OC 

0 

12 

3 

0 13 0- 

1-34 

0 

5 

r> 

0 5 4 


1 

C 

9 

16 9 

39 

0 

10 

11 

0 9 4- 


0 

n 

0 

0 5 0 

• • 

0 

2 

0 

0 2 0 

•• 

22 

14 

10 

23 9 6 

•• 

m 

a 

B 


•• 

3 

10 

0 

« • 


1 

13 

0 

• • 

•• 

1 

4 

5 

• • 

• • 

2 

12 

0 

• • 

• • 

• 



* , 

• • 

. 




• • 

0 

6 

0 


• • 

1 

0 

3 

• * ' 

• • 

0 1.7 

0 

• - 

• • 

2 10 11 

• . 


0 

4 

9 

• • 

• 

i 

9 

0 


• r j 

0 

9 

0 



10 3 6 


41 11 5 


0 2 7 


Noth. — ^1 , viss == 3'6 lbs. 
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TABLE XIV. 

Industhiai, Centee — Babsein. 

Bnmeso— Family. 

Number of budgets ... 0 

Number of equivalent adults . 2' 06 Rs. a. p. 

Average monthly income Rs. 43-13-3 [ JS’ncTasTwtc. ^^2 ll “ 
June 1930. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

Equivalent 

Rangoon 

values. 




Rs 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Rico . . . • • 

VIss 

31*07 

C 

13 

8 

8 

11 

11 

Arhar . . . . . 

$» 

•26 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

9 

Musur . . . . . 

»9 

•68 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

1 

Tea ...... 

, * 

* 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Fish, fresh .... 

Visa 

4-07 

4 

10 

8 

9 

6 

6 

Fish, salted dry 

ft 

•96 

1 

8 

0 

2 

6 

0 

Fish, salted wot 

ft 

1-6 

1 

0 

S 

1 

8 

0 

Beef . . . . . 

ft 

•83 

1 

0 

8 

0 

13 

3 

Fowls ..... 


* * 

0 

3 

6 

0 

3 

C 

Pork . . . . . 

Visa 

•30 

0 

11 

0 

0 

9 

7 

Salt . . ... . 

ft 

•6 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

3 

Tomarind . . . . 

ft 

•08 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

Spices and other condiments 

« • 

• • 

0 

9 

8 

0 

9 

8 

Potatoes . . . . . 

Vies 

•64 

0 

2 

9 

0 

2 

4 

Onions . . . . . 


•83 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

4 

Fruit and other vegetables . 


• • 

1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Sesamum oil . . . 

Viss 

•76 

0 

16 

0 

0 

12 

0 

Groundnut o'l . 


•83 

0 

11 

8 

0 

11 

7 

Food bought and consumed away 

from 








homo . . . . . 

* 

♦ • 

2 

0 

10 

2 

0 10 

Otlicrs . . 

« 

• • 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Total Food 

• 

• • 

23 

7 

2 

30 

11 

0 

Total Fuel and I-ighting . 

•• 

2 

6 

9 

• • 

Total Clothing 

. 

.. 

3 

14 

4 

• • 

House Rent 

• 

.. 

2 

13 

4 

• • 

Total Household Requisites . 

. . 

1 

1 

9 

• • 

Remittances to dependants living in the 








village . . . . 

• 

.. 

1 

• 





Travelling to and from place of employ- 








ment . . . ' . . 

• 








Medicine and medical fees . 

• 


0 

3 

4 




Drink and drugs 



0 

6 

4 




Tobacco and pan snpnfi 

• 

• • 

,2 

1 

4 


« • 


Religious observances, feasts and festi- 








vals . . 


« • 

1 

2 

0 


• • 


Paj’ments to provident fund, trade union 








or co-operative society • 


• « 


• 



• • 


Amusements and recreation 


• • 

0 

6 

0 


• • 


Education 


• • 

0 

2 

0 


• • 


Interest on debt 

• 

• • 

0 

8 

0 


• 


Others .... 


•• 

0 

8 

4 


* 


Total Miscellaneous 

• 

• • 

6 

4 

4 

•• 

Total Montlily expenditure 

• • 

38 

14 

7 

- * 

Balance of income over expenditure . 

•• 

4 

14 

8 

•• 


Note. — 1 Vibb = 3'6 lbs 


I, 














m 
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TABLE XV. 


iNDTT'J'miAL CeNIRB— BASSEIN. 

Telugus and TIriyas— Single. 

Number of budgets ... 7 Es. a. p. 

Average monthly income Es. 36-6-3 [ \ 7 

June 1930. 


■ 


Quantity. 



Equivalent 

Item. 


Cost, 

Rangoon 





1 

values. 





Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Bice .... 

Visa 

14-86 

3 

4 .7 

3 

11 

6 

Arhar .... 

it 

2-14 

0 11 11 

0 

15 

0 

Ghana .... 


•07 

0 

0 6 1 

0 

0 

4 

Fish, fresh 

if 

1-48 

1 

7 9 

2 

15 

4 

Fish, salted dry 

ff 

•33 

0 

7 10 

0 

13 

2 

Beef .... 

ff 

•29 

0 

6 10 

0 

4 

8 

Mutton (goat) . 

ff 

•28 

0 

9 2 

0 

9 

0 

Fowls .... 

« 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

8 

0 

Milk, fresh . 

Vias 

•93 

0 

7 6 

0 

11 

2 

Qhee .... 



0 

6 10 

0 

7 

0 

Salt ..... 

t9 

•6 

0 

1 3 

0 

1 

3 

Tamarind . . 

ff 

•6 

0 

2 8 

0 

3 

0 

Spices and other condiments 


* * 

0 

7 0 

0 

7 

0 

Potatoes .... 

Visa 

1-14 

0 

6 6 

0 

4 10 

Onio-8 .... 

f* 

1-00 

0 

5 9 

0 

4 

0 

Fruit nnd other vegetables . 


• 0 

0 

11 6 

0 

11 

5 

Sesaraum oil . . 

Visa 

•63 

0 

11 0 

0 

8 

6 

Food bought and consumed away from | 







horns .... 

• 

0 • 

1 

14 0 

1 

14 

0 

Others .... 

• 

. 

0 

0 10 

0 

6 10 

Total Food 



13 

8 11 

15 

11 

11 

Total Fuel and Lighting 


0 * 

1 

2 7 

0 0 

Total Clothing 


0 0 

2 

3 0 

0 0 

House Bent 

• • 


1 

0 0 

-• 

Total Household Requisites , 

-- 

0 

10 8 

•• 

Remittances to dependants living in the 







village 

* » 

• 0 

11 

13 9 


• • 


Travdllmg to and from place of employ- 







ment .... 

• • 

0 0 




0 


Medi6fne and medical fees . 

• • 


0 

3 6 


0 


Drink and drugs 

* » 


1 

1 9 


0 0 


Tobacco and pan supari 

* • 

0 0 

1 

6 9 


0 


Heligious observances, feasts and festi- 







vals .... 


0 0 

0 

4 5 




Pavm^nts to provident fund, trade union 







or co-operative society . 

• • 

• f 




0 


AmuStoents and recreation 

• • 

0 0 

0 

2 10 




Education 

• • 

0 0 , 




0 0 


Interest on debt . . 

• • 

• 0 

1 

0 7 


0 0 


Others .... 

0 • 

0 

1 

0 3 

- 

0 


Total Miscellaneous 

» 

i 17 

0 9 

• • 

Total Monthly expenditure 

-- 

1 35 

9 10 


Balance of income over expenditure . 

•• 

0 

12 5 

• • 


Note. — 1 Vjbs = 3*6 lbs. 
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TABIJE XVI. 

Indttstsial Centre — ^Bassein. 

Tamils and Telugns — Family. 

Number of budgets . . 4 

Number of equivalent adults 2*66 Es. a. p. 

■ Average monthly income Rs. 37-11-0 4 0 

Jttne 1930, 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

Equivalent 

Rangoon 

values. 




Rs. 

a. 

p. 


Rs. a. 

P* 

Bice .... 

.. Viss 

31-25 

6 

14 

6 


7 13 

0 

ArJiar .... 

• 

3-0 

1 

2 

0 


1 5 

0 

Sugar, refined . 

• if 

1-26 

0 

11 

3 


0 9 

6 

Tea ..... 

• • • 

• • 

0 

5 

0 


0 6 

0 

Fish, fresh 

. Visa 

3^25 

2 12 

0 


6 8 

0 

Fish, salted dry 

• ff 

•74 

1 

4 

6 


1 13 

7 

Mutton (goat) . 

• ft 

•81 

1 

10 

0 


1 9 

11 

Fowls .... 

• • • 

• • 

1 

4 

0 


1 4 

0 

Milk, fresh 

. Visa 

1-0 

0 

8 

0 


0 12 

0 

Milk, condensed 

. Tin 

1-5 

0 

6 

0 


0 6 

8 

• « 

. Visa 

1-26 

0 

2 

9 


0 3 

2 

Tamarind . . 


1-38 

0 

7 

2 


0 8 

3 

Spices and other condaments 


* * 

1 

0 

6 


1 0 

6 

Potstoes . ' . . . 

. Viss 

1-44 

0 

6 

11 


0 6 

1 

Onions .... 


1-38 

0 

7 

2 


0 5 

6 

Fruit and other vegetables . 



0 

15 

0 


0 15 

0 

Sesamum oil . 

. Vies 

1-0 

1 

6 

0 


1 0 

0 

Food bought and consumed away. from 








■ home .... 

• • 


0 

13 

0 


0 13 

0 

Total Food 

« • 

•• 

22 

5 

8 


27 9 

1 

Total Fuel and Lighting . 


2 

0 

5 

• • 

Total Clothing 

« 


2 

12 

3 

• • 

House Rent 

• 0 

. .. - 

2 

12 

0 

• • 

Total Household Requisites . 


0 

12 

0 

.. 

Remittances to dependants living in the 








village . . • . 

.. . 


• 

• 



• • 


Travelling to and from place of employ- 








r ment . . * • 









Medicine and medical fees . 









Drink and drugs 

• « 


1 

14 

0 


• 


Tobacco and pan supari 

• , 


1 

9 

0 


• 0 


Eroliffious observances, feasts and festi- 








vals .... 

.. . 

• • 

0 

3 

0 




Payments to provident fund, trade union 








or co-operative society . 


• • 

, 

• 



0 0 


Amusements and recreation 

■ • 


0 

2 

0 




Education 

0 0 








Interest on debt 

0 0 








Others ’ . . . . 

0 • 


1, 

6 

6 


•• 


Total Miscellaneous 

• 


6 

2 

6 

•• 

Total Monthly expenditxue . 

, 

35 

12 

9 


Balance of income over expenditure . 


1 

14 

3 

•• 


L 3 


■ Note. — 1 Viss =. 3'6 lbs. 
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TABLE XVn. 

iNDtJSnilAL CENThB— BASSEIN. 


Yol. XI, Pari I. 


Hindustanis— Single; 

Number of budgets . . ' 10 Bs. a. p. 

Average monthly income Bs. 29-10-10 [ Money wages 27 6 6 

I Concessions, etc. 2 4 6 

J-DNE 1930. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

Equivalent 

Rangoon 

values. 


- 

Bs, a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Bice ...... Visa 

6-4 

19 7 

1 11 9 

Wlicat flour . . . . „ 

C-C6 

2 7 11 

2 4 7 

Arlmr . . . . • 

1-93 

0 12 10 

0 13 6 

Vrnd . 1 „ 

•46 

0 3 1 

0 2 6 

Sugar, rofined 

•68 

0 4 10 

0 4 4 

Tea . 1 . . ... 


0 0 6 

0 0 6 

Milk, fresh > . . . Viss 

2-83 

1 9 6 

2 2 0 

Ghea . ; . . . „ 

•43 

1 12 11 

1 11 6 

Salt . '. . . . „ 

•48 

0 1 1 

0 12 

Spices and other, condiments 


0 G 6 

0 6 6 

Potatoes ..... Viss 

1^65 

0 8 4 

0 6 7 

Fruit and other vegetables . ... 

. * 

0 11 2 

0 11 2 

Mustard oil ... . Viss 

•20 

0 4 10 

0 4 10 

Food bought and consumed awa 3 ’’ from 
home ...... 


0 0 6 

0 0 6 

Others 

•• 

0 6 0 

0 6 9 

Total Food . 

♦ « 

i 11 2 10 

11 6 11 

Total Fuel and Lighting . 

• * 

1 116 

• • 

Total Clothing 

• • 

1 2 3 3 

• • 

House Bent . 

• • 

1 10 0 

• • 

Total Household Bequisites . 

•• 

1 0 11 8 

• • 

Bemittances to dependants living in the 
village ..... 


10 14 5 


Travelling to and from place of omploj'- 
ment ...... 


, 


Medicine and medical fees . 


0 5 7 


Drink and drugs .... 




Tobacco and pa7i -supari - . 


0 10 7 


Re'isjious observances, feasts and festi- 
vals . . . . . ' • . 


0 4 10 


Payments to provident fund, trade union 
or co-operative society . 




Amusements and recreation 


0 2 0 


Education ..... 




Interest on debt .... 




Others 

•• 

0 10 2 

•• 

Total Miscellaneous 

•• 

12 15 7 

1 

Total Monthly expenditure 

•• 

1 29 2 10 

! 

Balance of income over expenditure , 

•• 

1 0 7 11 

• • 


Note. — ^1 Visa = 3'6 lbs. 
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TABLE XVm. 

ijrDtTBXRiAt Basseht. 

OhitUgcmiaBS-^iagle. 


Number of budgets . . 9 Rs. a. p. 

Averse monthly »ocmeE.. 36.0.11 { 1 ‘1 I 

jTmB..1930. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 


Equivalent 

Rangoon 

values. 

- 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Rice ..... Viss 

^ 11-00 

2 

10 

8 

2 12 0 

* • • • * >9 

•56 

0 

3 

7 

0 3 11 

Moong . . . . . „ 

•89 

0 

7 

4 

0 7 1 

Bugar, refined . . . . „ 

•11 

0 

1 

1 

0 0 10 

Pish, fresh . . . . „ 

1-.39 

1 

6 

8 

2 12 0 

Pish, salted dry . . ■ „ 

•36 

0 

7 

7 

0 14 0 

Beef . . , ; . „ 

•44 

0 

8 

11 

0 7 1 

Mutton (goat) . ; 1 . ,, 

• -06 

0 

1 

9 

0 1 11 

Fowls . . .' . ... 

, * 

0 

16 

4 

0 15 4 

Milk, fresh '. . . . Viss 

•66 

0 

4 

6 

0 6 9 

€8(11/ • • 4 « * >9 

•6 

0 

1 

3 

0 13 

Spices and other condiments ■ . 

, * 

0 

6 

8 

0 0 3 

Potatoes ..... Viss 

•94 

0 

6 

2 

0 4 0 

Onions . . . . . „ 

•76 

0 

4 

6 

0 3 O' 

Pruit and other vegetables . ... 

, , 

0 

10 

3 

0 10 3 

Mustard oil . ' . . . Viss 

•33 

0 

7 

9 

0 7 11 

Food bought and consumed away from 
home ...... 


2 

6 

11 

2 6 11 

Others . • 

••■ 

0 

2 

6 

0 2 6 

Total Food . 

•• 

11 

16 

7 

13 11 6 

Total Fuel and Lighting . 

/ 

Total Clothing 

« • 

1 

2 


•* 

•• 

2 

6 

6 


House Rent 

•• 

1 

0 

0 


Total Household Requisites . 

•• 

0 

12 

6 


Remittances to dependants living in the 
village ..... 


12 

10 

8 


Travelling to and from place of employ- 
ment ...... 






Medicine and medical fees . 


0 

4 

0 

, , 

Drink and drugs .... 





, , 

Tobacco and pan supari 

• « 

1 

3 

7 


Religious observances, feasts and festi- 
vals ...... 


0 

6 

4 


Payments to provident fund, trade union 
or co-operative society . . . 






Amusements and recreation. 

, , 

0 

3 

1 

• • 

Education ..... 

« , 


, 


• • 

Interest on debt .... 


1 

10 

8 

• • 

Others ...... 

•• ■ 

0 

10 

11 

• • 

Total Miscellaneous 

•• 

17 

0 

3 

•• 

Total Monthly expenditure 

•• 

34 

6 

1 

•• 

Balance of income over expenditure . 


, 0 

11 

9 

•• 


Note. — V iss = 3’6 lbs. 
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TABLE XIX. 

iKDtBiETAi. Centre — ^Motjemein. 

Burtnese— Family.-. 

Number of budgets — ..7 

Number of equivalent adults 3*77 Rs. a. p. 

Average monthly income Rs. 38-2-1 [ S'cTssTonretc. 1 ^6 ' h 

June 1930. 


Item. ■ 

Quantity. 

Cost. 


Equivalent 
Rangoon 
values; - • 


• 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs, a. -p. 

Rice ..... Vies .t 

30-00 

7 

3 

3 

. 8 4' 6'- 

Sugar, refined . . . . „ 

•6 

0 

4 

.0 

.0 3 9' 

^U03> • • • • • 

• • 

0 

8 

7 

0 8- 7‘. 

Fish, fresh .... Visa 

1-71 

2 

2 

10 

' 3 6 9' 

Fish, salted dry . . . „ 

.'6 

0 

10 

0 

14 0 

Fish, salted wet . . • 

•76 

1 

6 

3 

0 12 O' 

ISoof • • • • * 

•64 

0 10 

.0 

0 8' 8 

Fowls . . . . ... 


0 

9 

9 

0 9 9 

Pork ..... Visa 

r04 

0 

2 

.0 

0 I 3 '- 

S&lti • • M« • « * ff 

1-43 

0 

3 

7 

O' 3 7 

Tamarind . . . . 

1-13 

0 

6 

11 

0 6 9 

Spices and other condiments 

• « 

0 

9 

9 

0 9 9 

Potatoes . . . . .Visa 

•79 

0. 

4 

3 

0 3 A 

Onions . . . . • >, 

1-6 

0 

7 

9 

0 6 0 

Fruit and other vegetables . ... 

• • 

1 

10 

2 

1 10 2 

Sesamum oil . . . . Viss 

1 

1 

1 

0 

10 0 

Food bought and consumed away from 
home ...... 


4 

0 

11 

4 0 11 

Others ...... 

• • 

0 

. 3 

3 

• 0 3 3- 

Total Food . 

•• 

22 

7 

4 

24 7 0 

Total Fuel and Lighting . 

•• 

2 

0 

5 

• • 

Total Clothing 


3 

6 

7 

• • 

House Rent . 


3 

1 

2 

• • 

Total Household Requisites . 

•• 

0 

11 

8 

• • 

Remittances to dependants living in the 
■village ..... 






Travelling to and from place of employ- 
ment ...... 

« • 





Medicine and medical fees . 






Drink and drugs .... 


0 

1 

9 


Tobacco and pan supari 

• • 

1. 

13- 

4 

• • 

Religious observances, feasts and festi- 
vals ...... 


0 

7 

2 


Payments to provident fimd, trade union 
or co-operative society . 





t • 

Amusements and recreation 

• • 

0 

1 

2 

« • 

Education ..... 


0 

10 

3 

• • ' 

Interest on debt .... 


2 

6 

9 

« 

OtliGrs •••««! 


1. 

2 

2 

• 

Total Miscellanequs . 


6 

10 

7 

• • 

Total Monthly expenditure . 


38 

5 

8 

• 

Balance of income over expenditim . 


-^0 

3 

8 



Note. — Viss = 3'6 lbs. 
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■TABLE XX. 

iKDrSTEIAI, CENTaE — ^M otJLMEIN. 

Telugus— Single. . ’ 

Namber of budgets . . S Be. a. p. 

Average monthly income Rs. 26-4-0 [ ^oney wages 23 J 2 10 

(.Concessions, etc. 17 2 

June 1930. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

1 

n 


Equivalent 

Cost. 


Rangoon 

- 


1 

1 



values 


■ 

- 

Rs.' 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rice . . . . • . Vies 

16-7 

4 

8 

6 

3 

14 

10 

Arhar . . . . • „ 

I'3 

0 

8 

lo 

0 

9 

1 

XJrad . . > . • „ 

•1 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

7 

Sugar, refined . . . . „ 

'2 

0 

1 

7 

0 

1 

6 

• • • • • 

• « 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

Eish, fresh .... Visa 

•8 

0 

12 

10 

1 

9 

7 

Fish, salted dry . . . . ,, 

*18 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 

2 

Mutton (goat) . . . . ,, 

•38 

0 

11 

"7 

0 

12 

2 

Fowls . . . . ... 

• • 

0 

8 

lo 

0 

8 

10 

M'lk, fresh .... Visa 

•76 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Salt 

•6 ■ 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

Tamarind . . . • 

■*7 

0 

3 

10 

0 

4 

2 

Spices and other condiments 


0 

6 

4 

0 

6 

A 

Potatoes ..... Vise 

M 

0 

6 

6 

0 

4 

8 

Onions . . . . • „ 

•86 

0 

4 

3 

0 

3 

6 

Fruit and other vegetables . ... 

♦ * 

0 

11 

2 

0 

11 

2 

Sesamum oil . . . . Viss 

Food bought and consumed away from 

•4 

0 

7 

0 

0 

6 

6 

home ...... 

f ft 

0 

1 

8 

0 

1 

8 

Others ...... 

• • 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

Total Food . 

ft ft 

10 

9 

9 

11 

1 

10 

Total Fuel and Lighting . 

ft ft 

1 

4 

1 

• 

• 


Total Clothing . 

ft ft 

1 

1 

0 


• 


House Rent . 

ft ft 

1 

2 

2 


• 


Total Household Requisites . 


0 

3 

7 


• 


Remittances to dependants living in the 
■village ..... 

Travellmg to and from place of employ- 


6 

1 

7 

• 

• 


•••••* 

• « 







Medicine and medical fees . 

* , 







Drink and drugs .... 


2 

13 

2 

, 

a 


Tobacco and pan supari 

Rehgious observances, feasts and festi- 


0 

13 

•7 

• 

• 


v&ls •••••• 


0 

4 

7 


a 


Payments to provident fund, trade union 








or co-operative society . , . 


. 

• 


ft 

ft 


Amusements and recreation . . 


0 

4 

0 

ft 

ft 


Education ..... 


, 



• 

a 


Interest on debt . . 


0 

12 

10 

• 

a 


Others ...... 


0 

8 

6 

• 

• 


Total Miscellaneous 


10 

10 

2 

•• 

Total Monthly expenditure 


24 

14 

9 

• 

• 


Balance of income over expenditure . 


0 

6 

3 

ft ft 


Note. — 1 Vies = 3‘6 ]bs. 
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TABMj XXI. 

iNDtrsxniAr. Centre — Mouemein. 

T«lngits— family. 

Number of Budgets . . B 

Number of oquivfilont adults 3*07 Rg, p. 

Average monthly income 41.4-1 fJ^^^aSrotc. ll 8 
Junk 1030. 


Item. 

Quantitj'. 

Cost. 

Eqni valent 
Rangoon 
values. 



Rs. 

A, 

r. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Rico VifiiJ 

31-0 

7 

7 

2 

7 

12 

0 

Arhar . . . . . „ 

1-0 

0 

11 

8 

0 

11 

O 

Vrad 

•0 

0 

4 

10 

0 

3 

4 

Moong 

•3r> 

0 

2 

11 

0 

2 

10 

Chana ...... 

•35 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

7 

Sugar, refined , . . . „ 

1-8 

0 

14 

5 

0 

13 

G 

Our 

•2 

0 

I 

2 

0 

1 

5 

Ton 


0 

4 

5 

0 

4 

5 

Cofloo . . , . ... 


0 

8 


0 

8 

<1 

Fish, fresh .... Viss 

1-25 

1 

4 

0 

n 

8 

0 

Fish, salted dry, . . . „ 

•55 

0 

10 

6 

1 

0 

0 

Mutton (goat) . . . . „ 

•15 

0 

5 

6 

0 

4 

10 

Fowls . , . . ... 


1 

0 

5 

1 

0 

G 

Milk, fresh .... Visa 

4-35 

2 

2 

8 

3 

4 

a 

Jlilk, condensed. . . . Tin 

•8 

0 

3 

2 

0 

3 

0 

Salt Viss 

1-4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Tamarind . , . . „ 

1-C 

0 

7 

10 

0 

7 10 

Spices and other condiments 


1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Potatoes ..... Viss 

M 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

8 

Onions . . . . . ,, 

1-5 

0 

7 

0 

0 

G 

0 

Fruit and other vegetables , ... 


0 

15 

o 

0 

15 

2 

Sosamum oil . . . . Viss 

1*0 

1 

1 

m 

t 

1 

0 

0 

Food bought and consumed away from 

• • 

0 

12 

2 

0 

12 

2 


... 







Total Food . 


21 

8 

8 

24 

7 

2 

Total Fuel and Lighting . 


o 

0 

8 

• • 

Total Clothing 

•• 

o 

15 

10 


House rent 


4 

4 

10 

• • 

Total Household Requisites . 

•• 

0 

0 

0 

• • 

Remittances to dependants living in the 


1 

9 

7 




village. 








Travelling to and from place of employ- 

• • 


• 



• 


mont. 








Medicine and medical fees . 





. 



Drink and drugs . . ... 

, , 

1 

7 

1 


, 


Tobacco and pan snpari 

« • 

1 

5 

7 




Religious obsei’vances, feasts and festi- 


0 

10 

5 




vals. 








Pa 5 mionts to provident fund, trade 

. , 


• 


, 

• 


union or co-operative society. 








Amusements and recreation . . 

• • 

0 

0 

1 


• 


Education. ..... 

« • 

0 

3 

2 


• 


Interest on debt .... 

• , 

3 

3 

10 

• 



0 thers ...... 

• • 

1 

3 

7 

• 

• 


Total Miscellaneous 


fl 

11 

11 

•• 

Total Montlily e.xpendituro . 

• • 

41 

2 

10 


Balance of income over expenditure 

• - 

0 

1 

3 

. . 


Note. — 1 Viss = 3'6 lbs. 
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TABLE XXn! 

iNDTJSltliAI, CHNTftll — ^MotH,MEIK.. 

Hindostanis— Single. 

. - Number of budgets . . 8 Bs. a. p. 

Av«.ge monthly E. 24.6.0 { to. 'o « S 

1980. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

Equivalent 

Rangoon 

values. 

- 



Hs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rice ..... 

Visa 

5*41 

1 

3 

5 

1 

7 

6 

Wheat flour ^ . 


6-63 

2 

8 

6 

2 

4 

6 

Arhar ..... 


2-44 

1 

0 

6 

1 

1 

1 

Vrad ..... 


•34 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

10 

Monng ..... 

ff 

•13 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

Musur ..... 


•06 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

Ghana ..... 


•91 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

1 

Sugar, refined .... 

tf 

•47 

0 

3 

9 

0 

3 

6 

Tea ...... 



0 

2 

3 

0 

2 

3 

Milk, fresh .... 

Viss 

3-66 

1 

12 

6 

2 

10 

9 

Ghee ..... 


•50 

2 

0 

6 

2 

0 

0 

Salt ...... 


•60 

0 

1 

3 

0 

1 

3 

Spices and other condiments 


, * 

0 

8 

2 

0 

8 

2 

Potatoes ..... 

Visa 

1-69 

0 

8 

2 

0 

7 

2 

Onions' ..... 


1-06 

0 

6 

2 

0 

4 

3 

Fruit and other vegetables . 


• • 

0 

8 

6 

0 

8 

6 

Mustard oil . . . 

Viss 

0-18 

, 0 

4 

9 

0 

4 

4 

•Others ..... 

• « 


0 

4 

11 

0 

4 11 

Total Food 

» 

•• 

12 

0 

0 

12 

11 

5 

Total Fuel and Lighting 


1 

2 

2 

» • 

Total Clothing 


1 

3 

6 

• • 

House Rent 

• 


1 

9 

5 

• 

• 


Total Household Requisites 

•• 

0 

6 

9 


Remittances to dependants living in the 


6 

8 

0 




village. 









Travelling to and from place of employ- 

• « 

• 

• 


- 

. 


ment. 









Medicine and medical fees . . 

• 








Drink and drugs 

• 

• » 

0 

0 

6 

. 



Tobacco and van supari ■ . 


, • 

, 0 

7 

2 

• 



Religious observances, feasts and festi- 


0 

8 

6 




vals. 









Payments to provident fund. 

trade 

• • 


, 


. 



■ union or co-operative society. 









Amusements and recreation 

• 





, 



Education. . . . . 

• 








Interest on debt . , , 



0 

12 

0 




•Others . . . . , 

• 

•r 

0 

9 

6 

• 



Total Miscellaneous 

! • 

7 

13 

. 6 

“ • 

Total Monthly expenditure 


24 

3 

4 

•• 

Balance of income over expenditure . 


0 

2 

8 

. .. 


Note. — 1 Visa = 3'6 Iba. 
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TABLE xxm. 

Industrial Centre— Houlmein. 
Ohlttagonlans — Single. - ; 

Number of budgets . . . 6 . . 

Average monthly income Rs. 26-14-5 { coSsroniroto. 
JuNEinso. . . 


Rs. a- 
23 8 
2 .6 


P- 

0 

6 


Item. 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


Equivalent^ 
Rangoon • 
values. 



Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs. 

n. 


12-6 

2 

16 7 

3' 

2 

0 

•3 

0 

2 1 

0 

2 

1 

•76 

0 

6 6 

0 

6 

0 

•2 

0 

1 7 

0 

1 

6 

•26 

0 

2 0 

0 

1 

11 


0 

3 10 

0 

3 

10 

•8 ■ 

0 

12 10 

1 

9 

7 

•16 

0 

4 7 

0 

0 

0 

1-0 

1 

0 0 

1 

0 

& 

• • 

0 

13 '7 

■ 0 

13 

7 

•2 

0 

1 7 

0 

2 

6'. 

0 

• -8 

0 

3 2 

0 

3 

•1 • 

0 

4 10 

0 

6 

6 

• -47 

0 

1 2 

0 

1 

2 

% f 

0 

6 7 

0 

6 

7 

■ ‘8 

0 

3 10 

0 

3 

6 

■ -66 

0 

3 0 

0 

2 

7 

• • 

0 

8 10 

• Cf 

8 

10 

•24 

0 

0 -7 

• 0 

6 

9 

• • 

2 

3 6 

2 

3 

6 

•• 

0 

0 6 

' 0 

0 

5 


11 

9 2 

12 

9 

6 


1 

0 2 

• • 


1 

3 7 

• • 

•• 

2 

1 7 

• • 

•• 

0 

6 4 

• • 

• • 

4 

3 2 

• 


• • 

• • 



1 

• 

*3 7 


• 

• 


« * 

• t 

0 

12 10 

» • 


• 

• • 

- 

• • 

• » 

1 

• 

i2 6 


• 

■* 

• • 

0 

9 2 





8 

9 2 

•• 


24 

14 1 

« • 

Ihh 

■ 

0 4 

• • 


Nice ..... Viss 

Arhar . 

Moong 
Musur 

Sugar, refined 
Tea . 

Fish, fresh 
Fish, salted dry 
Beef 
Fowls 
Milk, fresh 
Milk, condensed 
Qhee 

Salt ..... 

Spices and other condiments 
Potatoes . 

Onions 

Fruit and other vegetables 
Mustard oil . . . 

Food bought and consumed away 
home. 

Others . . . . • 


Visa 


Viss 

Tin 

Viss 


Vies 


Viss 

from 


Total Food 

Total Fuel and Lighting 

Total Clothing 

House Rent 

Total Household Requisites 

Remittances to dependants living in the 
village. 

Travelling to and from place of employ- 
ment. 

Medicine and medical fees . 

Brink and drugs .... 
Tobacco and pan supari 
Religious observances, feasts and festi- 
vals. 

Payments to provident fund, trade 
imion or co-operative society. 
Amusements and recreation 
Education. 

Interest on debt 
Others .... 


Total Miscellaneous 
Total Monthly expenditure , 
Balance of income over expenditure 


Note. — V iss = 3’6 lbs. 
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TABLE xxry. 

Indttsthial Centbe— Motjlmein. 
Ohittagonians-^Pamily. 
Number of budgets . . 3 

; Number of equivalent adults . . 2’ 73 

Average monthly income Rs. 34-10-8 
June )!)30. 


Rs. a. 

T Money wages 29 2 
i Concessions, etc. C 8 


P- 

8 

0 


Item. 


Quantity. 


Cost. 


Equivalent 

Rangoon 

values. 


Rice ..... Viss 
. Arhar . 

Vrad 

Moong . . 

Ghana 
Musur 

Sugar, refined . 

Tea . 

Fish, fresh .... Viss 

Fish, salted dry 
Beef 

Mutton (goat) . 

Fowls . . 

Milk, fresh .... Viss 

Salt . . 

Spices and other condiments 
Potatoes ..... Viss 
Onions 

Fruit and other vegetables 
Besamvim oil . < . . Viss 

Mustard oil . 

Food bought and consumed away from 
home. 

Total Food . 
Total Fuel and Lighting 

Total Clothing . 
House Rent 

Total Household Requisites . 

Remittances to dependants living in the 
village. 

Travelling to and from place of employ- 
ment. 

Medicine and medical fees . . . 

Drink and drugs .... 
Tobacco and pan supari . . ' . 

Religious observances, feasts and festi- 
vals. 

Payments to provident fund, trade 
union or co-operative society, 
Amusements and recreation 
Education. 

Interest on debt . . 

Others .... 


Total Miscellaneous . 
'' Total Monthly escpendituro 
Balance of income over expenditure 


22-67 

•17 

*13 

*13 

■6 

*13 

•6 

’i*17 

*83 

*5 

•04 

•83 
•83 

•83 
•92 

*42 
•17 


Rs, a. pi( 
6 9 0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 2 
0 ’8 


0 
4 
8 
0 
8 
8 
4 
0 

0 10 
0 0 
6 8 
2 1 
0 9 4 
0 3 10 
4 6 
2 8 
8 4 
4 8 


0 14 
0 8 
0 

1 
0 
0 


0 8 


16 11 1 


1 12 8 


2 6 10 


6 6 4 


0 8 0 


16 0 
0 10 8 


S 8 8 
10 8 


6 10 0 


I 33 4 11 


16 9 


Rs. a. p.; 

' 5 10 a 


0 

0 

0 

0 


19 1 8 


8 

6 

2 


1 2, 

0 9 

1 0 

2 3 
0 0 11 
0 3 9 

2 
6 
1 

0 8 0 
0 13 
10 0 
9 11 
2 1 
9 4 

3 

3 
2 
6 

4 
0 


0 

2 

2 


6 

8 

8 

9 

1 

8 


Note. — ^IV iss = 3-6 lbs. 
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TJIBLE XXV. 

lKDn8TRi«. Centhe— Nasotj. 

Bnnaese— Family, 

Number of budgets ... 6 

Number of equivalent adults . 2-00 Ra, a. p. 

Avorago monthly Ro. 41-14-8 fgSS'V " 12 ? 

June 1030. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

Equivalent 

Rangoon 

values. 



Rs. 

a. p. 

Rs, 

a. 

P- 

Bice . , , . , Vies 

17.6 

5 

7 

6 

4 

13 

3 

Musur . , . . . „ 

1-76 

0 

15 

5 

0 

12 

S 

Sugar, roGned . . . . „ 

1-68 

0 

14 

3 

0 

11 

10 

Our or Tanyct . . . • >, 

•25 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

9 

Tea . . . . . ... 


1 

3 

8 

1 

3 

8 

Fish, salted dry . . , Viss 

•07 

2 

0 

4 

• 2 

6 10 

Fish, salted ■wot . , • »» 

•50 

0 

15 

4 

0 

9 

0 

Beef „ 

1-03 

1 

8 

8 

1 

0 

0 

Mutton (goat) . . . . 

•31 

0 

7 

4 

0 

9 

11 

Fo'wls . . . . ... 


0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

Pork ..... Visa 

•70 

1 

0 

2 

1 

9 

3 

Milk, fresh . . . ... 

•33 

0 

2 

8 

0 

4 

0 

Milk, condensed .... Tin 

4^83 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

1 

Salt ...... Viss 

•6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Tamarind . . . . „ 

•32 

0 

2 

11 

0 

1 

11 

Spices and other condiments . 


0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

Potatoes ..... Viss 

i^08 

0 

G 

6 

0 

4 

7 

Onions . . . . . „ 

1-13 

0 

0 

9 

0 

4 

0 

Fruit and other vegetables . ... 


1 

4 

8 

1 

4 

8 

Scsamum oil . . . . Viss 

i-08 

1 

10 

0 

1 

1 

3 

Food bought and consumed a'vraj' from 

* • 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

4 

homo. 








Others 

• ♦ 

0 

10 

7 

0 

10 

7 

Total Food . 

• • 

23 

10 

7 

21 

0 

1 

Total Fuel and Lighting . 


2 

12 

8 

• • 

Total Clothing. . 


4 

12 

2 

•• 

House Rent . 

• • 

2 

8 

0 

•• 

Total Household Requisites . 


1 

6 

7 

•• 

Remittances to dependants li-ving in the 

« • 

0 

6 

8 




village. 








Travelling to and from place of om- 

« • 


• 





ployment. 








Medicine and medical fees . 


0 

0 

8 




Drink and drugs .... 


0 

4 

0 




Tobaceo and pan supari 


2 

3 

4 




Religious obseiwances, feasts and festi- 

« • 

0 

14 

0 




vals. 








Payments to provident fund, trade 

• • 

0 

5 

4 




union or co-operative society. 








Amusements and recreation . . 

• • 

0 

6 

8 




Education. ..... 


0 

13 

4 




Interest on debt .... 


0 

C 

10 




Others 


I 

2 

0 




Total Miscellaneous 


7 

3 

10 




Total Monthly expenditure 

* • 

42 

6 

10 




Balance of income over expenditure . 

• • 

— 0 

7 

2 





Note. — 1 Visa = 3'6 lbs. 
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TABLE XXVI. 

InDUSTHIAI, CSNtHE — ^Namto. 

Uriyas— Slagle. 


Number of budgets . . ... 16 Hb. a- p. 

Average monthly income Eb. 39-8-6 37 11 4 

June 19.^0^ 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 


Equivalent 

Rangoon 

values. 

Eice Viss 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P* 

7-43 

2 

12 

0 

1 13 

9 

Wheat flour . . . . „ 

4-63 

2 

4 

7 

1 8 

11 

Arhar 

1-8 

0 

15 

3 

0 12 

7 

• « « • • »» 

•2 

0 

1 

10 

0 1 

7 

Musur 

•07 

0 

0 

7 

0 0 

6 

Ghana . . . . > » 

•03 

0 

0 

2 

0 0 

2 

Sugar, refined . . . • >, 

2-2 

1 

3 

11 

1 0 

6 

Tea • • • • • , . . 

• • 

0 

6 

8 

0 6 

8 

Fish, salted dry . . • Viss 

•36 

0 

9 

6 

0 14 

5 

Mutton (goat) . . . . „ 

•71 

1 

0 

11 

1 6 

9 

Milk, fresh . . . . »» 

2-67 

1 

4 

6 

1 14 

10 

Milk, condensed . . . Tin 

1*13 

0 

4 

6 

0 4 

3 

Ghee ..... Viss 

•39 

1 

10 

6 

1 9 

0 

Salt ......,, 

•5 

0 

1 

10 

0 1 

3 

Spices and other condiments 


0 

9 

6 

0 9 

6 

Potatoes . . . . .Viss 

i-03 

0 

10 

4 

0 8 

2 

Onions . . . . . „ 

•87 

0 

6 

0 

0 3 

6 

Fruit and other vegetables . ... 

• ♦ 

0 

9 

1 

0 9 

1 

Sesamum oil . . . . Viss 

•16 

0 

3 

9 

0 2 

6 

Mustard oil . . . • «, 

•22 

0 

6 

10 

0 6 

4 

Food bought and consumed away from 

« • 

0 

11 

6 

0 11 

6 

home. 







Others ...... 

• • 

0 

1 

9 

0 1 

9 

Total Food . . 

• • 

16 

6 

6 

15 1 

4 

Total Fuel and Lighting . 


1 

11 

2 

• • 


Total Clothing . 


2 

13 

3 

• • 


House Rent 


1 

1 

10 

• • 


Total Household Requisites , 

• • 

0 

0 

8 



Remittances to dependants living in the 

• • 

10 

3 

2 



village. 







Travelling to and from place of em- 

• • 






ployment. 







Medicine and medical fees . . . 

• • 

0 

8 

0 



Drink and drugs .... 


0 

2 

8 



Tobacco and pan supari 


1 

7 

6 



Religious observances, feasts and festi- 


0 

6 

3 



vals. 







Payments to provident fund, trade 





» • 


union or co-operative society. 







Amusements and recreation . . 

Education ..... 


0 

4 

1 

• • 


Interest on debt .... 


I 

0 

0 



Others 


0 

15 

2 



Total Miscellaneous 


14 

14 

10 



Total Monthly expenditure 


37 

8 

2 



Balance of income over expenditure 


2 

0 

3 




Note. — ^ 1 viss = 3’6 lbs. 
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TABLE xxvn. 
Industhiai, Centre — Namtu, 
Ohlttagonlans— Single. 
Number of budgets . . ] 


Average monthly income Rs. 
JtTNE 1930. 


Rs. a. p. 
30-7-1 i wages 37 13 6 

t Concessicno, etc. 10 0 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost, 

Equivalent 

Rangoon 

values. 




Rs. a 

P. 

Rs. a. 

p. 

Rico . . . . . 

Viss 

0-.23 

3. 6 

11 

2 4 

11 

^Mioat flour .... 

9* 

2 -.23 

1. 2 

7 

0 12 

3 

Arhar ..... 

99 

•69 

0, 6 

6 

. 0 4 

10 

Aloong , . 

99 

•-35 

0. 3 

6 

. 0 2 

10 

Musur ..... 

99 

•.42 

0. 4 

0 

. 0 2 

11 

Sugar, refined .... 

99 

-.88 

0. 8 

0 

0 6 

7 

Tea ...... 

• • 

• • > 

0. 2 

6 

0 2 

6 

Fish, fresh .... 

Viss 

•10 

0. 4 

7 

0 3 

2 

F’sh, salted dry 

99 

•34 

0. 13 

6 

0 13 

7 

Beef ..... 

99 

1-35 

1. 15 

6 

1 5 

7 

Mutton (goat) .... 

99 

0-8 

0, 1 

10 

0 2 

7 

Fovis ..... 

• • 

« • 

1. 2 

6 

1 2 

6 

Milk, fresh .... 

Viss 

-.07 

0, 6 

6 

0 8 

0 

Milk, condensed. . . . 

Tin 

. 1 

0 4 

0 

0 3 

9 

Ghee ..... 

Viss 

‘.24 

1 0 

0 

0 15 

4 

Galt ...... 

99 

.‘5 

0. 2 

0 

. 0 1 

3 

Fpices and other condiments 

• 

• • • 

0 8 

2 

0 8 

2 

I ctatoes . . . . . 

Viss 

lr40 

0 8 

3 

0 6 

2 

Oniors ..... 

99 

:06 

0 5 

4 

0 3 

10 

Fruit and other vegelab’os . 

• • 

• • 

0 11 

1 

0 11 

1 

Mustard oil . ... 

Viss 

•45 

0 13 

10 

0 10 

10 

Food bought and consumed away 

from 

• • 

1 10 

11 

1 10 

11 

home. 







Others ..... 

• 


o' 1 

5 

* 0 1 

5 

Total Food . 

• 

• • 

16 14 


14 1 

0 

- Total Fuel and Lighting 

■ • 

1 10 

4 

. . 


Total Clothing 

• • 

3 3 

o| 



House Rent 

• 

•• 

1 1 

« 



Total Household Requisites . 

• • 

0 11 

6 1 



Bemitfances to dependants living in the I 

• • 

8 1 

3 

• • 


village. 







Travel! ng to and from place of employ- 

• ■ 



• • 


f ment. 







Medicine and medical foes . 

• 

• • • 

0 8 

0 



Drink and drugs . . 

• 

• • 





Tobacco and pan supari 


• 

l’i4 

11 



Religious observances, feasts and festi- 1 

• • 

0 7 

6 

• • 


vals. 







Pa37ments to provident fund, trade 

• • 

0 2 

9 

• • 


union or co-operative society. 







Amusements and recreation . 



0 2 

7 



Education. .... 

* 

• • 





Interest on debt 

• 

• 

o‘'io 

6 



Otbeis ..... 

• 

• • 

0 15 

'3 

• • 


Total Miscellaneous 

• 

•• 

12 14 

ll 

• • 

Total Monthly expenditure 

•• 1 

36 7 

iJ. 

• • 


Balance of income over expenditure 

1 

t 

2 15 

7 1 

.. 



Note. — 1 viss = 3'6 lbs. 
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iNDusTBiAii Centre— Namto. 
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Number of budgets . . ■ • 9 Rs. a. p. 

Average monthly income Rs. 38-4-0 ^ CoaZsTolTetc. 10 3 


June 1 930. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 


! 

\ 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rice , . . . . . ■ . ' . 

Visa 

7-89 

2 

15 

4 

■^Tient flour . . . . . • . • . 

»' 

4-28 

2 

2 

3 

Arhar . . . . . . • . 


1-33 

0 

12 

4 

Urad . . • . . . • . - . 


•33 ■ 

0 

2 

1 

Ghana . . . . 


■•61 

0 

3 

5 

Sugar, refined . 


2-06 

1 

2 

10 

Tcq • ■ *. • • •• '« • 

• • 


0 

7 

4 

Fish, salted dry . . . ■ . . - . 

Viss 

-28 

0 

1 

4 

Hutton (goat) .... 

if 

1-25 

1 

14 

5 

Hilk, fresh . . . . ■ . • 

» 

4-69 

2 

5 

7 

Ghea . . . . . ■ . . . 

ff 

•.53 

2 

7 

7 

Sdlti • • « • «*«*• * 


•49 

0 

1 

11 

Spices and other condiments .... 



0 

8 

0 

Potatoes . . . 

Viss 

1-28 • 

0 

7 

7, 

Onions . . . . . ■ . • . 


•73 

0 

4 

6 

Fruit and other vegetables 



0 

9 

3 

Food bought and consumed away from homo . 

• 

•• 

0 

7 

1 

Total Food , 

• • 

17 

0 

10 

. Total Fuel and Lighting . 

• 

•• 

1 

9 

3 

Total Clothing . 


2 

15 

3 

House Rent 

• 

• • 

1 

1 

4 

Total Household Requisites 

• 

• • 


11 

3 

Remittances to dependants living in the village 



G 

12 

0 

Travelling to and from place of employment - . 






Medicine and medical fees 



' 0 

7 

1., 



■ 

0 

8 

0 

Tobacco and pan snpari . . • , 



1 

9 

9 

Religious observances, feasts and festivals 



0 

7 

4 

Payments to provident fund, trade union or co-opera 


0 

4 

0 

tive society. 







• , 


0 

5 

11 



• ^ ^ 




Interest on debt 

• , 


0 

8 

0 

Others , . 



0 

13 

3 ' 

»• ... Total Miscellaneous , 

•• 

11 

11 

4 

Total Monthly expenditure 

• 

•• 

3.5 

1 

3 

Balance of income over expenditure . 

• 

3 

2 

9 


Note. — 1 viss = 3'6 lbs. 
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VoL. XI, Part L 


TABLE XXIX. 
iHDtrSIBIAI, CbnTBB — IfAMTV. 

Oorkhas (Miiter5)-^ingle. 

Number of budgets 7 Ps, ^ p 

Average monthly income Rs. 40-4-7 f 37 8 0 

t Concessions, etc. 2 12 7 

June 1930. 


Item. 


Rice 

Wheat flour . 

Arhar . 

Z^rad . V . 

Chana . ^ \ , 

Sugar, refined- 
Tea ; 

Fish, salted dry 
Mutton (goat) 

Milk, fresh 
Ghee . . . 

Salt »•% 4 

Spices and other condiments 
Potatoes 

Onions . . . 

Fruit and other vegetables 


Viss 


Visa 


Viss 


Quantity. 


6-00 

6*29 

1- 36 
•07 

1-18 

2 - 21 


Total Food 
Total Fuel and Lighting 

Total Clothing 
House Rent 

Total Household Requisites 


10 

64 

79 

■75 

•47 

•71 

•93 


Cost. 


Rs. 


a. p. 


0 

3 

1 

7 

1 


2 4 

3 2 
0 12 
0 0 

0 7 

1 3 11 
0 13 2 

0 4 7 

2 14 0 

1 14 3 

3 G 0 
0 1 10 
0 8 7 
0 10 3 
0 5 7 
0 11 6 


19 7 7 


1 13 6 

2 13 2 


12 3 
0 14 10 


Remittances to dependants living in the village 
Travelling to and from place of employment 
Medicine and medical fees ..... 

Drink and drugs ....... 

Tobacco and -pan aupari ...... 

Religious observances, feasts and festivals . 

Payments to provident fund, trade union or co- 
operative society. 


7 0 6 


1 9 it 
1 10 3 
0 6 0 


Amusements and recreation . 
Education . . . . 

Interest nn debt . . . 

Others . . . . . 


Total Miscellaneous . 
Total Monthly expenditure 
Balance of income over expenditure . 


• • 

0 4 7 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0 3 4i 

* • 

1 6 3 

• « 

12 8 O' 

• • 

38 11 4 

• • 

19 3 


Note. — ^1 viss = 3‘6 lbs 
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TABLE XXX. 

iNDUSnilATi Cf.nthe — Nasitii. 

Maingtha — Family. 

Number of budgets . . 6 Rs. a. p. 

Number of equivalent adults 2*C9 f Ufonoy wages 37 14 8 
Average monthly income Rs. 41-14-8 1 Concessions, etc. 4 0 0 

June I930i 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 





Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rice 

• • • * • • • ISS 

21*fi 

4 

13 

4 

Sugar, roGned 



•83 

0 

7 

6 

Tea 




0 

8 

4 

Fish, fresh 


Visa 

•08 

0 

3 

4 

Fish, salted dry 


»> 

•45 

0 

13 

8 

Fish, tinned . 

• ••••• 

Tin 

•16 

0 

11 

4 

Beef 

• ••••* 

Visa 

3-63 

6 

7 

0 

Fowls . 




1 

11 

4 

Pork, 


Viss 

3-0 

6 

4 

0 

Milk, condensed 

• ••••• 

Tin 

4^67 

1 

2 

8 

Salt 


Viss 

•79 

0 

3 

2 

Stvanfang . 



• • 

0 

11 

6 

Potatoes 

*••••• 

Viss 

2^42 

0 

14 

0 

Onions . 

• ••••• 


•92 

0 

5 

6 

Fruit and other vegetables .... 


• • 

2 

6 

4 

Pork oil 

• ••••• 

Viss 

•90 

1 

6 

8 

Food bought and consumed away from homo . 

• 


0 

6 

4 

Others . 


* 


0 

3 

8 


Total Food 

* 


27 

8 

8 


Total Fuel and Lighting . 

•• 

2 

2 

6 


Total Clothing . 

•■ 

3 

8 

6 


House Rent 


2 

9 

4 


Total Household Requisites. 

•• 


10 


Remittances to dependants living in the village 






Travelling to and from place of employment 






Medicine and medical fees .... 



0 

6 

8 

Drink and drugs 


• 


1 

12 

0 

Tobacco and pan supari . ... . 

• 

• • 

1 

8 

0 

Religious observances, feasts and festivals 


• • 

0 

1 

6 

Payments to provident fimd, trade imion or co-operative 

• • 



society. 







Amusements and recreation . . • . 



0 

3 

2 

Education 




0 

0 

8 

Interest on debt 




1 

0 

0 

Others . 



• 


0 

11 

2 


Total SL'scellaneous . 

•• 

6 

11 

2 


Total Monthly expenditure 

• 

•• 

42 

2 

11 


Balance of income over expenditure 

•• 

— 0 

4 

3 


t; 


Note. — visa = 3'6 lbs 
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TAIJLE XXXL 

Ikdustbtai- Centee — Namtti. 

Chinose— FamUy. 

I^umber of budgets .. 3 Rg. a. p. 

Number of eqiu\,’alent adults 3*27 (Money wages 38 8 8 
Average monthly income 42-12-S (. Concessions, etc. 4 4 0 

June 1930. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

! Cost 

i 






t 

Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rico 


. . . Visa 

20-33 

9 

14 

0 

SugoT, refined 


. • . » . • 

. -78 

0 

7 

0 

Tea 




0 

9 

4 

Pish, tinned . 


. . . Tin 

4-G7 

O 

14 

S 

Beef 


. . . . Viss 

1-17 

1 

12 

0 

Fowls . 



, , 

1 

10 

S * 

Pork 


. . . Viss 

:.-0 

3 

8 

0 

Milk, fresh 



•07 

0 

5 

4 

Salt . , 



1-00 

0 

"4 

2 

Sxoantang 




0 

10 

8 

Bean sauce 


. Tin 

3*0 

1 

U 

0 

Potatoes 


.... . Viss 

2-17 . 

0 

10 

10 

Fruit and other vegetables 

• . ♦ • • . • 

• « 

1 

1 

A 

Pork oil. 

• • • 

. . . . Visa 

1.06 . 


9 

4 



Total Food 


27 

3 

10 


Total Fuel and Lighting 



■2 

10 

8 



Total Clotlnng , 

•• 

i 4 

9 

10 



House Rent 

• • 

2 

0 

0 


Total Household Requisites . 


1 

0 

1 


Eomittancos to dependants li\dng in the village 
Travelling to and from place of employment 
Medicine and medical fees ..... 

Drink and drugs ....... 

Tobacco and pan supari ...... 

Religious observances, feasts and festivals 
Payments to provident fund, trade union or co-operative 
society 

An-.usemonts and recrcafon ..... 

Education ........ 

Interest on debt ... .... 

Others ......... 


Total Miscellaneous 
Total Jlonthly expenditure 
Balance of income over expenditure . 


1 10 8 
2 8 0 
0 8 0 


0 2 8 
o’U 8 

5 12 0 
43 4 5 
—0 7 9 


Note. — 1 yiss 3'6 lbs. 
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TABLE XXXn. 

Minikg Area — ^Tavoy and Mergdi. 

ITriyas— Single. 

Number of budgets .. 4 Ks. a. p. 

Average monthly income Be. 36-0-0 [coTcTssSVc. ^4 8 0 


Juno 1930. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

Equivalent 

Bangoon 

values. 



Es. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Bice Vise 

17*5 

4 

2 

0 

4 

6 

0 

Wheat flour . . . « 

1-0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Arhar . . . . . » 

3-6 

1 

12 

0 

1 

8 

6 

Sugar, refined . . . . „ 

•25 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 

11 

Tea ....... 

• • 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

9 

Fish, fresh .... Visa 

•06 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

11 

Fish, salted dry , . . „ 

•13 

0 

4 

6 

0 

6 

2 

Mutton (goat) . . . . 

•06 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

11 

Milk, fresh . . . . „ 

6^75 

2 

14 

0 

4 

5 

0 

• • • ) • * 

•25 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

SOflt) • • • • • *9* 


0 

1 

11 

0 

1 

3 

Spices and other condiments 

* . 

0 

13 

0 

0 

13 

0 

Potatoes Visa 

1-38 

0 

11 

0 

0 

6 

10 

Onions . . . . . „ 

1-63 

0 

13 

0 

0 

6 

6 

Fruit and other vegetables . 

• • 

0 

16 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Sesamum oil . . . . Vies 

•38 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

1 

Mustard oil . . . • » 

•38 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

2 

Total Food . 

• • 

16 

11 

2 

16 

14 

6 

Total Fuel and Lighting . 

• • 

1 

7 

11 

•• 

Total Clothing 

• • 

1 

8 

4 

•• 

House Bent . 

• • 

1 

0 

0 


Total Household Bequisites . 

• . 

0 

6 

3 

•• 

Bemittances to dependants li^^ng in the 


6 

0 

0 


• • 


^^Uage. 








Travelling to and from place of employ- 

• * 


- 



• • 


ment. 








Medicine and medical fees . 

• • 

0 

8 

0 


• ■ 


Drink and drugs .... 

• » 


. 



. • 


Tobacco and pan supari 

• • 

2 

4 

6 


• • 


Beligious observances, feasts and festi- 

• • 

0 

9 

0 


• 


vals. 








Payments to pro\’ident fund, trade union 

• * 





• • 


or co-operative society. 








Amusements and recreation . 

• . 

0 

4 

0 


• 


Education ..... 






• 


Interest on debt .... 

• • 

0 

8 

0 


• 


Others ...... 

•• 

1 

6 

0 


• * 


Total Miscellaneous 

• 

11 

7 

6 


Total Monthly expenditure . 

. 

31 

9 

1 


Balance of income over expenditure 

•• 

3 

6 

11 

1 

•• 



T 3 


Note. — 1 vise =. 3‘6 ibo. 
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ycL. XI, Patit I. 


TABLE XXXin. 


Mining Area— TA vor and iMiniGin. 


Chlttagoniaiis — Single. 

Number of budgets .. 3 Rs. a. 

Average monlhly iaeome Be. 38.2.0 { SeTssS! elc. 1 “ 
June 1930. 


P-‘ 

8 

4 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost. 

Equivalent 

Rangoon 

values. 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P. 

Rice .... Viss 

9-67 

2 

8 

0 

2 6 

8 

'Arhar .... „ 

1*17 

0 

9 

■4 

0 8 

2 

Moong . . . . . „ 

•33 

0 

3 

0 

0 2 

8 

Mtisiir .... „ 

1-00 

0 

9 

4 

0 7 

0 

Ghana .... „ 

•33 

0 

2 

8 

0 I 

G 

Sugar, refined . . . . „ 

•67 

0 

G 

8 

0 6 

0 

•••••«• 

• » 

0 

6 

6 

0 6 

6 

Fish, fresh . . . Viss 

D5 

1 

13 

4 

3 0 

0 

Fish, salted dry . . . ,, 

•25 

0 

8 

0 

0 10 

0 

Fowls ...... 

• • 

1 

6 

8 

1 6 

8 

Milk, fresh .... Viss 

4^58 

2 

4 

8 

3 7 

0 

• • • ♦ • 

■•09 

0 

5 

4 

0 6 

9 

Ssltf • • • • • • >» 

•6 

0 

2 

0 

0 1 

3 

Spices and other condiments . . 

• • 

0 

10 

■4 

0 10 

4 

Potatoes ..... Viss 

1-0 

0 

8 

0- 

0 4 

3 

Onions . . . . . 

1-33 

0 

10 

8 

0 6 

4 

Fruit and other vegetables . 

• • 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

Mustard oil ... • Visa 

•58 

0 

13 

0 

0 13 

11 

Total Food . 

• • 

14 

15 

6 

16 6 

0 

Total Fuel and Lighting 

• • 

1 

5 

8 

• • 

Total Clothing 

• • 

2 

4 

G 

• • 

House Rent 

• • 

1 

0 

0 

• • 

Total Household Requisites . 

• • 

0 

6 

7 

•• 

Remittances to dependants living in the 

• • 

9 

5 

4 

• • 


village. 







Travelling to and from place of employ- 

* • 


« 


• • 


ment. 







Aledicine and medical fees . . . 

• • 

0 

8 

0 

» • 


Drink and drugs .... 



, 




Tobacco and pan supari 


2 

10 

8 

• « 


Religious observances, feasts and festi- 

• • 

0 

12 

0 

• • 


vals. 







Pasrments to provident fimds, trade 

• • 

« 

• 


• • 


imion or co-operative society. 







Amusements and recreation . . ’ 


0 

6 

4 



Education. 







Interest on debt . . . . ' 







Others ...... 

•• 

1 

G 

4 



Total Miscellaneous 

i 

14 

15 

S 


Total Monthly expenditure j 


34 

15 

11 


Balance of income over expenditure , j 

•• 

3 , 

2 

‘J 

.. 


Note. — 1 viss '= 3'6 lbs. . 
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TABLE XXXTV. 

Bubbeb Plantation — Tavot- and Melgdi. 

Burmese— Family. 

Number of budgets .. 4 ' 

Number of equivalent adults 2’ 83 Rs, 

Aver.ee »»tMy Inc.™ <13-I0-0 {fSeSIfele. U 
. Jime IflSO. 



Item. 


Quantity. 

Cost. 

Equivalent 

Rangoon 

values. 





Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rice . . 

a • • 

Viss 

28-75 

6 

10 

6 

7 

15 

0 

Ghana 

a ■ • 


-•25 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

2 

Mumir 

a « • 


•25 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

9 

Sugar, refined , 

• « • 


•69 

0 

6 

8 

0 

6 

2 

763r • • a 

« • • 


, * 

0 

11 

6 

0 

11 

6 

Fish, fresh 

• « • 

Viss 

1-38 

1 

8 

0 

2 

12 

2 

Fish, salted dry 

• • a 


1-0 

1 

11 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Fish, salted wet 

a a a 


]-0 

0 

7 

9 

1 

0 

0 

Beef . . 

a a a 


•26 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Fowls . . 

a a a 


, , 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Milk, fresh 

a a a 

Piss 

4-25 

2 

2 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Milk, condensed. 

• a a 

Tin 

1-0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

3 

9 

Salt . 

a a «> 

Viss 

1-13 

0 

3 

5 

0 

2 

10 

Tamarind 

• • a 


•35 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

1 

Spices and other condiments 


a • 

0 

8 

9 

0 

8 

9 

Potatoes 

a a a 

Viss 

•75 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

2 

Onions . . 

• a a 


1-38 

0 

10 

6 

0 

6 

6 

Fruit and other vegetables 



1 

4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

Sesamum oil 

• a a 

Viss 

i-44 

1 

7 

9 

1 

7 

1 

Food bought and 

consumed away 

from 

a a 

2 

5 

0 

2 

5 

0 

home. 









Others . . 

a a a 

a 

a a 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3 


Total Food 

• 

a a 

22 

1 

6 

26 

0 

2 

Total Fuel and Lightii 

Total Clothing 

House Rent 

Total Household Requisites 

ig • 

• 

a a 

3 

11 

o| 

a a 

a a 

4 

0 

2| 

a a 

a 

• 

a a 

4 

14 

0 

a a 


0 

16 

9 

•• 


Remittances to dependants living in the 
village. 

Travelling to and from place of employ- 
ment. 

Medicine and medical fees 
Drink and drugs .... 
Tobacco and pon sxipari 
Religious observances, feasts and festi- 
vals. 

Pasmients to provident fund, trade 
union or co-operative society. 
Amusements and recreation 
Education. . 

Interest on debt 
Others .... 

Total Miscellaneous . 

Total Monthly expenditure 
Balance of income over expenditure . 


0 4 0 

0 9 0 
0 12 8 
2 2 0 
18 6 


0 9 0 
0 8 0 

1 11 0 
2 16 


10 1 8 


45 12 0 


—2 2 0 


Note. — 1 yiss = 3‘6 lbs. 
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TABLE XXXV. 

Rbbbsr Plantation — ^Tavoy and Mergui. 

Telugus and TJrlyas— Single. 

Number of budgets .. 13 jlg. a. p. 

Average monthly income Rs. 26-3-1 ( 22 11 8 

t Concessions, etc. 3 7 6 

June 1930. 


Item. 

Quantity. 

Cost. • 

Equivalent 

Rangoon 

values. 




Rs. 

a. 

P- 


Rs, a. 

p 

Rice .... 

. Viss 

15-64 

3 

11 

9 


3 14 

2 

ArTiar .... 

* 

2-08 

1 

1 

0 


0 14 

7 

Moong .... 


•12 

0 

1 

0 


0 1 

0 

Sugar, refined . 

* »» 

•91 

0 

9 

1 


0 6 

10 

Tea ..... 

, * 


0 

2 

9 


0 2 

9 

Fish, fresh . . . 

. Viss 

•81 ■ 

0 

12 11 


1 9 

11 

Fish, salted dry 

• it 

•29 

0 

6 

0 


0 11 

7 

Beef .... 


•08 

0 

1 

3 


0 1 

3 

Mutton (goat) . 


•18 

0 

8 

U 


0 5 

9 

Fowls .... 

, * 


0 

14 

0 


0 14 

0 

Pork .... 

. Visa 

0-7 

0 

2 

6 


0 2 

3 

Milk, fresh . . . 

• 

1-08 

0 

8 

7 


0 13 

0 

Milk, condensed. . . 

. Tin 

•62 

0 

2 

6 


0 2 

4 

Salt ..... 

. Viss 

•5 

0 

1 

10 


0 1 

3 

Tamarind 


•38 

0 

2 

8 


0 2 

3 

Spices and other condiments 

• * 


0 

12 

7 


0 12 

7 

Potatoes .... 

. Viss 

•38 

0 

3 

1 


0 1 

7 

Onions .... 


•77 

0 

6 

2 


0 3 

1 

Fruit and other vegetables . 



0 

13 

10 


0 13 

10 

Sesamum oil . 

. Viss 

•5 

0 

10 

2 


0 8 

0 

Food bought and consumed away from 

• • 

0 

1 

9 


0 1 

9 

homo. 









Total Food . 

• • 

12 

6 

3 


12 15 

9 

Total Fuel and Lighting 


1 

4 

8 

• • 

Total Clothing . 


1 

6 

9 

•• 

House Rent 


1 

0 

0 


Total Household Requisites . 


0 

4 

10 

•• 

Remittances to dependants living in the 

• • 

4 

0 

7 




village. 









Travelling to and from place of employ- 

• • 


• 



• • 


ment. 









Medicine and medical fees . 

• • 

• « 





, . 


Drink and drugs 

• • 

• • 

1 

3 

11 




Tobacco and pom supari 

• • 


1 

9 

4 




Religious observances, feasts and festi- 


0 

6 

6 




vals. 









Payments to provident fund. 

trade union 



• 



• • 


or co-operative society. 









Amusements and recreation 

« • 








Education. 

t • 








Interest on debt . 

• • 


0 

4 

5 




Others . . . . 

« « * 


1 

5 

5 


•• 


Total Miscellaneous 


8 

14 

2 




Total Monthly expenditure . 


25 

4 

9 




Palance of income over expenditure . 



14 

4 

•• 


Note.— 1 viss =' 3’6 lbs. 
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•l ADLE XXXVI. 

• Rwbbee Plantatiok. — ^Tavoy and MLR&pr. 

Xelugus — ^Family. 

Number of budgets 

Number of equivalent adubs 2 '84 
Average monthly income Rs. 39-15-3 f CoSsi^ns?^. 
Juno 1030. 


Rs. . p. 

, 33 7 3 

I Concessions, etc. 6 8 0 


Item. 



[ 



Equivalent 

Quantity. 

Cost. 


Rangoon 





values. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 

Rs. 

a. p. 

38-89 

9 

1 

4 

9 

11 7 

3-5 

1 

12 

11 

1 

8 6 

•39 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 1 

•11 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 6 

1-28 

0 

13 

1 

0 

9 7 


0 

2 

9 

0 

2 9 

1-11 

1 

1 

7 

2 

3 6 

•61 

0 

12 

0 

1 

8 5 

•72 

0 

15 

1 

0 

11 6 

•34 

1 

1 

9 

0 

10 11 


2 

2 

3 

2 

2 3 

•22 

0 

7 

1 

0 

7 0 

1^67 

0 

13 

4 

1 

4 0 

•78 

0 

3 

9 

0 

2 11 

1-17 

0 

3 

10 

0 

2 11 

1-39 

0 

10 

8 

0 

8 4 


1 

9 

3 

1 

9 3 

•06 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 3 

1-11 

0 

8 

4 

0 

4 5 


0 

12 

8 

0 

12 8 

•83 

0 

15 

5 

0 

13 3 


1 

4 

6 

0 

4 5 


1 24 

12 

0 

25 

14 0 

••. 

i 2 

4 

9 



••. 

2 

12 

9 

1 

•• 

••’ 

' 2 

1 

3 

^7 



• • 

0 

6 

3 

1 


• * 

1 

1 

9 



• « 

2 

'14 

8 


•• 

• « 

1 

13 

I 



•• 

0 

6 

3 



• * 

• • 

0 

0 

3 



• • 

• • 

0 

’5 

7 




1 

8 

10 


•• 


8 

2 

5 

•• 


40 

9 

8 

•• 

HH 

— 0 

10 

6 

•• 


Rico . 

Arhar , 

Moong 
Ghana 

■ Sugar, refined 
Tea . 

Fish, fresh 
Fish, salted dry 
Beef 

Mutton (goat) 

Fowls 
Pork 

Milk, fresh 
Mlk, condensed 
Salt . 

Tamarind 

Spices and other condiments 
Potatoes . 

Onions 

Fruit and other vegetables 
Sesamum oil 
Food bought and consumed away 
home. 

Total Pood 


Viss 


Viss 


Viss 

» 

Tin 

Viss 


Viss 


Viss 

from 


Total Fuel and Lighting • 
Total’ Clothing . 
House Rent 

Total Household Requisites . 

Remittances to dependants living in the | 
village. 

Travelling to and from place of employ- 
ment. 

.3Iedicine and medical fees . . 

Drink and drugs .... 
Tobacco and pan snpari 
Religious observances, feasts and festi- 
vals. 

Payments to provident fund, trade union 
or co-operative society. 

Amusements and recreation . . 

..Education ..... 
Interest on debt . _ . , . 

Others . . . ‘ . . " . 

Total 'Miscellaneous . 

Total Monthly expenditure . 

Balance of income over expenditure . 


Noth. — viss ?= 
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APPENDIX II. 

Extracts from Cost of Living Index for the WorUng Glasses in Bangoon for 
June 1930 as published by the Director of Statistics and Labour Commissioner 
Burma. 

A. — Burmese. 


Articles. 

Unit of 
quantity. 

Quantity. 

Cost 

1913. 

June 

1930. 



. 

Rs. ' 

Rs. 

Cereals — 





Rice — ^Karaakyi, 2 ad quality . 

pyi 

14*00 

3-878 

4-256 

Rice — Sabanet, 2nd quality 


• 10-00 

•3-220 

4-060 

Wheat flour (Rangoon AUa) 

viss ' 

•75 

•188 

•258 

Total — Cereals 



7-286 

8-574 

Index Numbers — Cereals 

•• ’ 


100 

ns. 

Pulses — 


. 



Sadawbe ..... 

pyi • 

•75 

•246 

•266 

Index Numbers — pulses 


•• • 

100 

JOS 

Other Food Articles — 


' 

■ 


Sugar (Java white) . . 

viss 

•50 

•172 

•235 

Tea (Lipton, red label) . 

lb. 

•60 

• -375 

•688 

Fish, fresh (ordinary) 

viss 

5-00 

5-000 

10-000 

Fish, salted dry (Bombay Kathabong) 


•60 

•375 

1-25^ 

Fish, salted wet (common) 


•76 

•563 

•760 

Beef (2nd sort) .... 


3-00 

3-000 

3-000 

Pork ...... 


•25 

•500 

•500 

Milk, condensed (Cow’s head) . 

tin 

3-00 

•609 

•702 

Salt (Liverpool) .... 

viss 

•60 

•063 

•078 

Tamarind ..... 


•25 

•086 

•094 

Chillies (Paleik) . , . . 


. *75 

•492 

•750 

Potatoes ..... 


•60 

•125 

•133 

Onions ... . . 


2-00 

•600 

•500 

Sesamum oil . . . • 

yy 

1-50 

1-875 

1-600 

Total — Other Food Articles 

• • 


13-735 

20-180' 

Index Numbers — Other Food Articles 

• • 

•• 

100 

147 

Total — All Food Articles 

• • 

.. 

21-267 

29-020 

Index Numbers — All Food Articles 

• • 

•• 

100 

136 

Clothing and household requisites — 





Silk, Mandalay .... 

vard 

•50 


2-125 

Woven Sarong, Dutch (Elephant 

yy 

2-00 

•876 

1-688 

brand). 





Longcloth (Swadeshi Mill) . . 

99 

2-50 

•548 

•938 

White Twill (Snake brand) , . 


1-50 

•422 

•6U3 

Lawn (Sinrni brand) 

99 

1-50 

•477 

•938 

Total — Clothing and Household Ro- 

• « 

• • 

4-073 

6-262 

quisites. 

• 


• 


Index Numbers— r, Clothing and 

• t 

» • 

100 

153 

Household Requisites, 





e 

[E^ontf • . • • • • • 

• « 

• f 

5-000 

7-500 

Index Numbers — Rent . . 

1 

• • 

• • 

100 

150 
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A. — Burmese— ronc/ff. 





Cost. 

Articlcf. 

1 

1 

Unit of 
qunntify. 

Quantity. 

1013. 


1 



Kp. 

l\s. 

Fuel nnd Liphtinp — 




Firewood (Xebe, Didu, etc.) . 

10 b pieces. 

■OS 

1-200 

I-S-IO 

Kerosene Victorin .... 

bottle ‘ 

• 6-00 

•655 

•040 

Totnl — Fuel nnd Liphttnp . 



1 • 7.55 

2-280 

Indcr Number/! — Fuel n/irl Lirthliu/j 

1 * * ' 

•• 

jon 

130 

MiFcellnneou.s — 





Sonp (wliite dholii ronp Xo. 1 ) , 

j cnl;e 

ir.-oo 

•S-IO 

1-128 

Ciieroots . . . , . 

ino 

"•00 

.3-000 


Totnl — ^liscellnneous 

! 


3-SlO 

-1-128 

1 tulrr K umherjr — M ifteJUiiiettuie 


, •• 

jon 

107 

fJllAXD TOTAL 

; 1 


35 -0:15 

■to- ISO 

Co'd of Livinp — hide:: Xumbem 


■ • 

wo 

137 


Kott..— 1 pyi r: <5-50 Hi'!, nnd 1 e 5-60 lbs. 
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B.— Tamils, Telugns and Urlyas. 



. 


Cost. 


Cnit of 

Quantity 



Arfcielea. « 

quantity. 

1913. 

June 






1930. 

Cereals — 


■ 

Rs, 

•Rs.- 

Riee — ^Ngasein, 2nd quality 

visa 

12-00 

2-052 


Indox Nu7nber3 — Cereals , 

Pulses — 

• • 

• • 

100 

113 

visa 

1-00 

•281 

•438 

Index Numbers — pulses 

Other Pood Articles — 



100 

156 





Sugar (Java white) . . 

viss 

•25 

•080 

•117 

Tea (Lipton, red label) . . 

lb. 

•20 

•150 

•275 

Fish, fresh (ordinary) 

viss 

•75 

•750 

1^600 

Fish, salted, dry (Bombay Kathabong) 


•33 

•247 

8-25 

Mutton (goat) .... 

9* 

•50 

•625 

1-000 

Milk, condensed (Cow’s head) . . 

tin 

1'60 

•S04 

•351 

Salt (Liverpool) .... 

viss 

•50 

•003 

•078 

Tamarind ..... 


•50 

•172 

•188 

Chillies (Paloik) .... 

»9 

•50 

•328 

•500 

Potatoes ..... 


•50 

•125 

•133 

Onions ...... 


•50 

•125 

•125 

Sesnmum oil . . . • . 

99 

•33 

•413 

•330 

Total — Other Food Articles . 


.. 

3-388 


Index Numbers — Other Food Ankles 

" 

•• 

100 

WM 

Total — All Food Articles 

* • 

• • 

6-321 

8-860 

Index Numbers — All Food Articles 

« • 

9 • 

100 

IdO 

Clothing and Household Requisites — 





Mull (Swadeshi Mill) . . . 

yard 

•50 

•110 

•188 

Grey Shirting (Bombay Mill) . . 

99 

2-50 

•470 

•625 

Khaki Twill (Snake brand) . 

99 

•75 

•235 

•329 

Total — Clothing and Household Requi* 



•815 

1-142 

sites. 





Index Numbers — Clothing and 


• , 

100 

140 

Household Requisites. 





• f • « « • 



l-OOO’ 

1-800 

Index Numbers — Rent . 


•• 

100 

ISO 

Fuel and Lighting — 


•OI 



Firewood (Nebe, Didu, etc.) 

100 

pieces 

bottles 

•000 

•070 

Kerosene (Victoria). . . . 

1-00 

•111 

•188 

Total — Fuel and Lighting 

• • 


•711 

•858 

Index Numbers — Fuel and Lighting 

• • 

BBH 

100 

121 

Miscellaneous — ■ 




mm 

Soap (white dhobi soap No. 1) . 

cake 


•350 


Cheroots ..... 

100 


1-600 


Toddy ...... 

quarts 


•282 


Hlawzaye {peye) .... 

99 

8-00 

1-604 


Total — Miscellaneous 


• • 

3-036 

3-849 

Index Numbers — Miscellaneous 


• • 

100 

106 

GRAND TOTAL . 

9 • 


12-483 

16-509 

Cost of Living — Index Numbers . 

• « 

• • 

100 

132 


Note. — 1 visa = 3*60 Ibi, 
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Unit of 


Cost. 

Articles. 

quantity. 

Quantity. 

1913. 

Jiuie 

1930. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

•Cereals — 





Rice — Knmakyi, 2nd quality . 

viss 

6-00 

1-140 

1-250 

Bice — Sabanet, 2nd quality 


2-60 

•620 

•783 

Wheat flour (Rangoon Atta) 



1-125 

1-648 

. Total — Cereals . 



2-885 

3-681 

Index Numbers — Oereals . 

✓ 

• • 


100 

124 

Rulses — 





ArJiar (Cawnpore, 2nd sort) . 

viss 

2-50 

•703 

1-095 

Index Numbers — Pulses 

• • 

•• 

100 

156 

Otlier Food Articles — 

Fish, fresh (ordinary) 

viss 

1 

•25 


•500 

Milic, fresh ..... 


•50 


•375 

Ghee (Patiram) .... 


•30 

•713 

1-200 

Salt (Liverpool) .... 

ft 

•50 


•078 

■ Chillies (Paleik) .... 


•25 

•164 

•250 

Potatoes ..... 


1-25 

•313 

•333 

Onions ...... 


•25 


•063 

Mustard oil . 

9f 

•17 

•213 

•255 

Total — Other Food Articles 



2-029 

3-054 

Index Numbers — Other Food Articles 

•• 

•• 

100 

151 

Total — ^All Food Articles. 

• • 


6-617 

7-730 

Index Numbers — All Food Articles . 

•• 


100 

13S 

"Clothing and Household Requisites — 
Grey Shirting (Bombay IVIill) . . 

yard 

2-50 

•470 

•625 

.Longcloth (Swedeshi Mill) . . 


•50 

•110 

•188 

Khaki Tudll (Snake brand) . . 


•50 

•157 

•219 

Total — Clothing and Household Requi- 



•737 

1-032 

sites. 





Index Numbers — Clothing and 

• • 

• « 

100 

140 

Household Eequisitcs. 





Rent . . . .' . 

• • 


1-000 

1-800 

Index Numbers — Bent . . . j 

• • 


100 

ISO 

Fuel and Lighting — 





Firewood (Nebe, Didu, etc.) 

100 

pieces 

bottle 

•04 

•600 

•670 

Kerosene (Victoria) . . . 

1^00 

•111 

•188 

Total — Fuel and Lighting. 



•711 

•858 

Index Numbers — Fuel and lighting. 

>• 


100 

121 

Miscellaneous — 





Soap (white dhobi soap No. 1) 

cake 

4-00 

•280 

•376 

Clieroofcs • • • • • 

I 

100 

•60 

•750 

•750 

Total — ^Miscellaneous' 1 

• 


1-030 

1-126 

Index Numbers — Miscellaneous 

• 


100 

109 

GRAND TOTAL . 

• 


9-096 

12-646 

Cost of Living — ^Index Numbers 

• • 

• • 

100 

138 


Note. — 1 viss = 3-60 lbs. 
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Articles. 

Unit of 


Cost. 

quantity. 

Quantity. 

1913. 

June 

1930 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Oereals — 





Rice — H amakyi, 2nd quality . 

viS3 

11-00 

2-508 

2 •750 

Index Numbers — Oereals , 

•• 

* « 

100 

no 

Pulses — 





Moong ...... 

viss 

1-75 

•636 

-875 

Index Numbers — Pulses 

• * 


100 

133 

Other Pood Articles — 





Sugar (Java white) 

viss 

-25 

•086 

•117 

Tea (Lipton, rod label) 

lb. 

■20 

■150 

•275 

Pish, fresh (ordinary) 

viss. 

1-25 

1-250 

2-500 

Pish, salted dry (Bombay Katliohong) 

» 

•25 

•188 

•625 

Beef (2nd sort) .... 


•50 

•500 

•500 

Milk, condensed (Cow’s head) 

tin 

1 -60 

•305 

•351 

Salt (Liverpool) .... 

vifis 

•50 

•063 

•078 

Chillies (PaleiJc) .... 


•50 

•328 

•500 

Potatoes ..... 


1-25 

•313 

■333 

Onions ... . . 


■60 

•125 

•125 

Mustard oil . . . . 

»» 

•25 

•313 

^ -375 

Total — Other Pood Articles. 

.. 


3-621 

5-779 

Index Numbers — Other Food Articles . 

• • 

• • 

100 

ICO 

Total — All Pood Articles 

.. 


6-785 

9-404 

Index Numbers — All Food Articles . 

• • 

• • 

100 

139 

Clothing and Household Requisites — 





Grey Shirting (Bombay Mil) . . 

yard 

1-00 

•188 

•250 

Woven Sarong (Indian) . . 

f> 

1-00 

•438 

•844 

Longcloth (Swdoshi Mill) « . 

99 

•60 

•no 

•188 

Khaki Twill (Snake brand) 

97 


•167 

•219 

Total — Clotting and Household Requi- 


■ • 

•893 

1-501 

sites. 





Index Numbers — Clothing and 


• • 

100 

168 

Household Requisites. 





••••«• 

.. 

«>• * 

1-000 

1-800 

Index Numbers — Beni . . 

•• 

• • 

100 

ISO 

Puel and Lighting — 

Pirewood (Nebe, Didu, etc.) 

100 

•03 

•'450 

•503 

Kerosene (Victoria) 

pieces 

bottle 

1-00 

•111 

•188 

Total — Puel and Lighting . 



•561 

•691 

Index Numbers — Fuel and Lighting . 

• • 


100 

123 

Miscellaneous — 





Soap (white dhobi soap No. 1) 

cake 

4-00 

•280 

•376 

Cheroots ..... 

100 

1-00 

1-500 

1-500 

Total — ^Miscellaneous 



1-780 

1-876 

Index Numbers — Miscellaneous 



100 

105 

GRAND TOTAL . 


■■■■ 



Cost of Living — Index Numbers 


HH 




NfflE, — viss — 3'60' lbs. 
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2. Memorandum on Small Factories in Burma employing between 10 and SO 
persons and using power-driven machinery, by Mr. TV. H. G. Prideaitx, Chief 

Inspector of Factories, Burma. 

In view _ of Uie possible extension of the Indian Factories Act to small 
factories this department has for some years been collecting lists of' Industrial 
premises in which power-driven machinery was used and in which between 10 
and 20 persons were employed. When this inquiry opened 400 such places 
were known to this department, but as many of them had not been visited for 
several years it is probable that some no longer existed. Our lists were com- 
pleted by the help of the Boiler Department, District Officers and the Electric 
Supply Companies and the total number of the premises which seemed likely 
to be small factories and the sources from which the addresses were obtained 


is shown below 




From this Department’s records . , 

• 

• • 

400 

From Boiler Department . . 

• 

• • 

146 

From District Officers . . . 

• 

• • 

216 

From Electric Supply Companies 

• 

• • 

111 

/ 



873 

’ To each of these C73 addresses a circular letter 
Bent with the result shown below : — 

with 

an enquiry 

form was 

Letters returned undelivered 

Replies received indicating that — 

• 

• • 

25 

(a) between 10 and 20 persons were employed 

• 

• • 

109 

(6) less than 10 persons wore employed , 

* 

• • 

146 

(c) Over 20 persons were employed . 

• 

• • 

38 

No replies received .... 

• 

» • 

655 


873 


The largo number of cases in which no reply was received to our circular 
was probably due to the time of year at which the inquiry was made. During 
the rains the seasonal factories are shut and no responsible person resides on 
the premises. Had the inquiry been made during the busy season it is probable 
that very many more replies would have been received. 


Analysing the replies we obtain the, figures shown in the table given below 


Industry. 

Employing 

between 

10 and 20. 

Employing 

less 

than 10. 

Total. 

Rice Mills . 

• « 


. 

68 

83 

151 

Saw Mills . j 




6 

3 

8 

Oil Mills . . 

• « 

• 


15 

19 

34 

Flour Mills 

• • 

• 


1 

7 

8 

Cofieo Mills 

• « 

• 


1 

1 

2 

Tea 

• • 



• • 

1 

1 

Electric Power Station 

• 


1 

2 

3 

Mining Workshop 

• • 

• 


1 

• • 

1 

Ice and Aerated Waters 

• 


3 

2 

5 

Ginning Mills 





2 

2 

Water Pumping Station 



2 

1 

3 

Chaff Cutting Mills 

• • 



• • 

4 

4 

Printing Presses 

• • 



2 

3 

5 

Refineries 




• • 

1 

1 

Rubber Factories 

• • 


. 

6 

2 

7 

Workshops 

• • 



3 

12 

15 

Thanakha Mills 

• • 



• • 

1 

1 

Combined Mills . 

• • 



2 

2 

4 





109 

146 

255 

Mills employing over 20 persons 

. 

• 

•• 


38 


Total . 

* 

• 

•• 

• • 

293 
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This inquiry brought to light 38 premises in which over 20 persons were 
employed and these are being registered as factories. 

The replies shov/ed that in the 109 factories with which this report is mainly 
concerned children were only employed in one printing press. Women are 
emploj'ed fairly generally in rice mills and oil mills and in the only flour 
mill that replied a third of the employees are women. No replies were receiv- 
ed from 9 cotton ginning mills in which women are certain to be employed but 
it is possible that less than 10 persons may be employed in some of these 
places. 

It will be convenient to deal with rates of wages, hours of work and holi- 
days under heading of the various industries. 

Eice, Mills. — In rice mills there is generally one fairly well paid man in 
charge of the mill but when the owner himself understands the work and 
does his own supervision this man’s wages are saved. Wlien employed, a 
supervisor is paid from about Rs. 50 up to Es. 100. In some cases the returns 
indicate a lower salary but in these cases it may' be assumed that the owner 
does a good deal of the work himself. The pay of the mill hands varies from 
Es. 18 to Rs. 40; in the few cases where a higher limit is given it may be pre- 
sumed that the man has some special qualification. The most usual pay 
of a mill hand is about Es. 25 a month. The wage of a cooly in a rice mill 
is about Es. 22-8-0 and the variation of a cooly’s ’wage is considerably less than 
that of a mill hand as the work is unskilled. Women coolies get Es. 15 a 
month and in a few cases go up to Bs. 20. Nominallj’' a 10-hour day is work- 
ed and there is supposed to be a weekly holiday which is probably not given 
when the mill is busy. Overtime is also worked and seems generally to be 
paid for. 

Oil Mills. — The machinery in an oil mill is considerably simpler than m a 
rice mill and consequently the pay of. the supervisor rarely exceeds Rs. 40. 
The wages of the workmen which are based on outturn run from Es. 15 to 
Es. 30, the most usual wage being about Rs. 22-8-0. Women earn less than the 

men in oil mills and the average wage may be said to be about Es. 14. The 

working hours in oil mills are usually shorter than in rice mills arid in most 
small mills an 8-hour day is worked but two mills reported a 12-hour day. 

Bubber Factories. — In these premises the supervisor, except when his work 
is done in reality by the owner, is paid from Rs. 50 to Bs. 75 a month, the 
pay of the mill hands varies from Es. 17 to Es. 30 and of the coOlies from 
Rs. 15 to Es. 25. Only one woman "was returned as being employed, and she 
was paid Es. 18. The working hours are 8 a day and a weekly holiday is not 
generally given. 

Saw Mills. — The v/age of the supervisors in the five saw mills from which 

returns ■were received varied from Es. 45 to Es. 80. The pay of the mill hands 

depends upon their skill and varies from Es. 20 to Rs. 60 a usual wage being 
about Es. 25. Men coolies get about Es. 22-8-0 and sawdust boys, generally 
about 16 or 17 years old, Es. 15. One’ woman cooly was recorded who was 
paid Rs. 22-8-0. The usual working hours are 8 a day and a Weekly holiday is 
general. 

Miscellaneous Factories. — Certain of the remaining miscellaneous factories 
present points of interest. Thus U Po Wun,’ the Officer on Rpec'al Dmy, in 
connection with this inquiry, points out {vide report reproduced below] that in ice 
and aerated water factories work is carried on two days out of three and 
electric power stations during the night only. In these places the wages differ 
so greatly that no useful average can be given. It may be pointed out that 
as one result of the comparative absence of Trade Unions in this country there 
is no standard wage for skilled workers and a man is paid what ho is thought 
to be worth. In a press one compositor may bo paid Es. 20 a month and the 
man working next him Es, 35 and in an engineering workshop all rates of pay 
from Rs. 10 to Rs. 80 a month are to be found. This renders any attempt to 
quote an average wage practically meaningless. The hours of work in the.so 
miscellaneous trades are generally 8 hours a day but overtime is common and 
appears to be paid for. 

In addition to the wages given in the foregoing paragraphs in some milts 
certain concessions are made to the work people. Thus in rice mills the mill 
hands, but not usually the coolies, get free accommodation and sometimes can 
buy rice below the market rate. . In s.aw mills free firewood is given as well 
as free housing. Free housing is not given in the case of essentially town in- 
dustries such a printing presses. 
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Health and Sanitation in Smalt SarjiUuy conveniences are generally 

provided in mills and workshops situated in the better-run municipal areas. 
Outside the towns the latrines, if provided, are unsatisfactory and the work- 
men generally use the surrounding jungle. There is no evidence that work in 
these places is injurious to health. Tlio rice mills are dusty but the dust does 
not seem to be particularly harmful and no cases of lead poisoning have come 
to light in the printing presses. None of the other trades appear to present 
any peculiar health dangers. 

■ _ Accident and Fencing. — ^According to the returns no accidents had occun-ed 

in any of the mills which replied to my circular during the last two j-ears. 
The officer on special duty came across one fatal accident on an unprotected 
shaft in an ice and aerated water factory and it seems quite incredible that no 
other accidents have occurred. Forgetfulness or a fear of having to pay com- 
' pensation has probably been responsible for some of the occupiers giving false 
■information under this head. Fencing in these small miUs is generally very 
' poor or entirely wanting. Engine flywheels, shafting, belts and pulleys are 
. unfenced but an even greater danger lies in the lack of proper provision for 
getting about the machinery for oiling purposes. The small rice mills are parti- 
• cularly bad in this: respect and oiling platforms are either non-existent or are 
too narrow and are not provided with hand rails. In the saw mills guards are 
not used and the platen machines in the printing presses are not provided with 
■ finger guards. 

Additional Staff. — This memorandmn has dealt solely with small factories 
employing bet-ween 10 and 20 persons and using power and the following sugges- 
tions for additional staff are based on the assumption that the Factories Act 
will be extended to them only. If it 5s proposed to extend the Act to 
other places such as those referred to in paragraph 5 of Mr. Lall’s letter 
or to docks, buildings in course of construction or otlter promises the re- 
commendations would require reconsideration. 

As pointed out earlier in this memorandum only 293 replies were received 
from the 873 premises to which 'circulars -n’ere sent. The majority of the 
555 places from which no replies tvero received were probably small seasonal 
factories but it seems probable that 200 would come under the extended Act. 
There is also considerable internal evidence which suggests that some of the 
146 returns from places which appear ' to employ less than 10 are incorrect 
and I estimate that an extension of the Act would result in adding 350 
mills to oiir registers. The number, at present on the register is approxi- 
mately 1,100 so that with the extended Act we should have about 1,500 
places registered. In his covering letter* to last year’s report the Finan- 
cial Commissioner (Transferred Subjects) expressed the opinion that the 
present staff of one Chief Inspector and two Inspectors should be sufficient 
for 750 factories so that with an extension of the Act three additional 
Inspectors would be necessary. 

This doubling of the staff would not necessarily mean doubling the ex- 
penditure on the department as it would probably bo desirable to divide the 
Inspectorate into Senior and Junior grades. The Senior grade pro-viding a 
Chief Inspector and two Inspectors with an engineering training for deal- 
ing with the larger mills and technical problems that might arise and a 
. junior Staff who would be trained in the department and would deal with 
the routine work in the smaller factories. 


ANNEXVEE. 

EEPORT OP ENQUIRY INTO THE WORKING OF THE FACTORIES 
USING POWER BUT EMPLOYING LESS THAN 20 PERSONS AT 
ONE TIME, BY U PO WUN, OFFICER ON SPECIAL DUTY, 
FACTORIES DEPARTMENT, BURMA, RANGOON. 

1. Factories visited. — The time allowed for_ the enquiry being very limited, 
I had to pay only flying visits to the factories which are situated at almost' 


* Not reproduced here. 
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extreme and main parts of the country. The number of factories visited during 
the enquiry is' shown in the Statement A appended to this report. These 
factories including premises which were found to employ less than 10 persons 
are not all useful for this enquiry but as it was not possible for me to know 
beforehand which factory contained less than 10 persons and which remained 
closed, waste of some time, labour and expenses was unavoidable. , 

I show by the following schedule the number of places visited (included in 
Appendix A) which employed between 10 and 20 or more workers. 


Serial 

No. 

Factories. 

Upper 

Burma 

Lower 

Burma. 

Total, 

1 

Rico Mills . 

• 

• 

• 

* 

8 

6 

14 

2 

Oil Mills . 

« 

« 

• 

• 

4 

• • 

4 

3 

Saw Mills 

• 

« 


• 

• • 

2 

2 

4 

Flour MiU 


« 

• 

• 

• • 

• • 

• 

6 

WeaAdng Mills . 

• 



• 

1 

• • 

1 

6 

Engineering Shops 

• 

* 

• 

• 

3 

3 

6 

7 

Foundries . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

* • 

« • 

• • 

8 

Printing Presses 

• 

« 

• 

• 

1 

2 

3 

9 

Ice and Aerated Water Factories 

• 

1 

1 

2 

10 

Rubber Factories 

« 

4 

• 

• 

• • 

1 

1 

11 

Rope Factories 

« 

« 

• 

4 

• • 

• • 

• • 

12 

Soap Factories 

• 

• 

• 


• • 

• • 

• • 

13 

Electric Power Stations 

• « 

• 


1 

2 

3 

14 

Chaff Cutters . 

• 

« 

• 


•• 

• • 

•• 

15 

Cotton Mills . 

t 

« 

• 


•• 

• • 




Total 

• 

• 


19 

17 

36 


2. Bours of Work : (Ai'ce Mills ). — ^Burma being a rice country and as the 
number of rice factories exceeds other types, I must begin with the lice mills. 


This is not the proper time of the year for an enquiry into the working’ 
of the rice mills, for most of them are found doing little or nothing during 
the rains. Moreover the unsuitable rice market also has greatly to do with the 
slackness of the rice industry in the province. The time of working generally 
prescribed by the occupiers of the rice mills is from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. with 
an interval of one to two hours in the middle of the day. It is therefore to 
note that the prescribed number of hours of employment, for any class of 
employees whether men, women or children, would be 10 to 11 hours a day. 
With reference to weekly holidays every Manager or a person who is in charge 
of the rice factory reports on enquiry that a weekly holiday has been the 
least concession now being enjoyed by the workers. In view of the tmappro- 
priate time for the enquiry and of the slackness of the rice business, their 
statements may be true. But on a further enquiry it has been understood that 
when business is in full swing in its proper season the work in such mills would 
be rather continuous that, except on most important and recognized holidays, 
no worker would get any day for rest. It is impossible for these small business 
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men to keep the number of workers enough for introducing shifts. It is 
therefore to be assumed that the hours of working in these factories, if all 
circumstances surrounding the business are favourable, would range from 70 
to 77 hours per week or 300 to 330 hours in a month, irrespective of the sex 
or age of the workers employed. I have every reason to believe that the workers 
may at times be lured to longer hours of working by baits of bonuses and 
overtime wages. 

Other Factories . — The flour mills, the oil mills, the engineering workshops 
and the printing presses are no better than the rice mills in respect of the 
hours of working. The oil mills however adopt a different system, which is 
in my opinion worse than that of the rice mills, as the wages earned by 
the workers entirely depend on the volume of work done. It is human nature 
to prefer a larger earning, if nothing exists to stop the greed, especially in 
the world of the poorer classes. Workmen in ice and aerated water factories 
and in electric power stations, especially in the small premises which I visited, 
are more fortunate in respect of working hours. In the former factories they 
work at the rate of not more than 20 to 22 hours in three days, i.e., 200 to 
220 hours in a month of 30 days. The cause of such reduction in the number 
of working hours lies in the nature of the industry which is beyond the power 
of the employer to extend. The factories stand still one day after two days’ 
work both to allow the water to freeze and to exhaust the outturn of the 
aerated ivater manufactured. As for the electric power stations, the workers 
usually work at night only. Unlike the big stations at Rangoon and Mandalay, 
no energy is supplied to the consumers at day time. Except the field workers, 
who may not be counted for the purpose of this enquiry, the employees in these 
places are the most fortunate, because while they are employed only at night 
in the best iiossible light, the occupiers are in the habit of employing shift 
system in the stations. 

3. Earning ■ Rice AUlls . — The rate cf wages paid to the workers in the 
small rice mills which employ less than 20 persons is a little different from that 
in vogue in the big mills. The Engineer is usually the highest paid man in 
the big mills, but in the case of the small mills, a worker with the title of 
‘Supervisor’ is usually found earning highest wages. The Supervisor’s most 
important qualification is ‘experience'. He must know almost everything con- 
nected with a rice mill. He must know carpentry, he must know blacksmithship, 
he must he able to work as an engine-driver, a fitter, a fireman, an oilman 
and so forth. Where the mill owner or the occupier of a mill is an efficient 
man with a sound knowledge of the rice milling business, the services of the 
so-called Supervisor is superfluous and an efficient Tindal is employed who 
earns the highest wage. The Supervisor’s wages range from Rs. 45 to Es. 80 
and the Tindal (either engine or mill) can earn from Rs. 30 to Rs. 55 per month. 

The lowest paid employees are found in the class of Kalasies which com- 
prise, according to the practice adopted by the Burma Labour Department, 
the following : — 

Kalasies include pump-man, belt-man fan-man, ineal machine-man and sepa- 
rator-man. 

Their wages range from Es. 14 to Rs. 30 per month. The coolies are very 
rarely included in the monthly paid class of employees. The rate of wages 
paid to the men and women coolies is the same, as it is based on the volume 
of work done according to measurement. It is often found that the workers are 
heavily indebted to the mill-owners or occupiers with advances taken. Women 
coolies are employed both in Upper and Lower Burma. The rate of wages 
earned by them does not differ, as it depends on the amount of work available. 
It ranges from Es. 8 to Es.- 25 per month. A male cooly can earn more, i.e., 
Rs. 10 to Es. 30 per month. Where men and women coolies are mixedly 
employed, a mutual arrangement is made between themselves, that the men 
should undertake heavier work and earn more wages. 

In some of the mills, coolies are not employed directly but through contractors ; 
but unlike the big mills, the indirect method is not very common. As for the 
scale of earning by the coolies, there is not much difference whether the 
employment is direct or indirect. 

The wages mentioned above are merely money wages. At my visits I made 
an enquiry into the prevalence of different forms of concession granted by the 
factory occupiers. By the help of the estimated values noted for different 
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concessions, real vrages can be calculated. But as it is not very useful to dwell 
lengthily in this report on the point of real wages, I have refrained myself 
from being more elaborate than necessary. The monthly wage-rate mostly 
prevalent in the small rice mills visited by me is between Es. 20 and Rs. & 
for mili hands. 

Other Factories. — ^The oil mills, the flour mills, the ice and aerated water 
factories and the printing presses adopt the standard mostly prevalent in the 
small rice mills, j.e., Es. 20 to Es. 55, the beginner usually earning less. As 
for the engineering workshops, the electric power stations and the saw mills, the 
rates of wages are often found in extremes as the workers are mostly skilled 
men. A sharp bend in the rates of wages is usually seen in the case of 
engineering workshops, where the experienced skilled workers and many 
apprentices are employed side by side. One fitter who is an experienced man 
in the engineering workshop can earn even Es. 85, while the other who is an 
apprentice not more than Rs. 10 per month. The same standard is applicable 
to the printing presses though most of the compositors’ wages stand between 
Es. 20 and Es. 55 per month. 

The mill owners or the factory occupiers are found to base, as far as 
practicable, the rate of wages paid by them to the workers on the standard in 
vogue in the neighbouring rice miUs and saw mills. 

4. Effect on Health. — Throughout mj- inquiry I did not come across any 
industry injnrions to the health of workers. I made special inquiry in the 
rubber factories, in the printing presses and in the cotton mills. Is'o lead 
poisoning was reported by the occupiers of printing presses. It is true that 
not many rubber factories and cotton mills were visited but as I was awaro 
of the point I did not omit to make the enquiry from the people concerned. 
The rice and flour mills, which I visited, are not so dusty as to affect the 
health of the workers. 

The only defect, which I noticed, and which is likely to interfere 
with the health of the employees, is the long hours’ of working, for which 
no restriction is imposed on the mill owners or occupiers. 

Undue BUhs and Accidents. — The factories wherein less than 20 persons are 
employed, being looked after by no outside authority, are of course risky in 
the manner of keeping the machineiy. In many factories I noticed that the 
engine fly-wheels, the main pulleys and the main driving belts not being 
securely fenced, were dangerous. At every factory I visited, I made an enquiry 
about the accidents, but only in one, i.e., in an ice and aerated water factory 
at Jlyingyan a fatal accident on the main shaft was reported. How far the 
verbal statements regarding the absence of accidents made by the occupiers 
of factories are true, is not known. Some of the engineering workshops have 
lathes and drills so exposed that the workers are liable to meet with minor 
accidents. A minor accident is an accident, hut no worker nor any outside 
authority not concerned with the administration of the Indian Fatories Act 
or the Workmen’s Compensation Act, will make any worry about or take 
any notice of it. Most of the factory owners or labour employers aro able 
to shut the mouths of the injured workers even in the case of serious accidents. 
The Factory Department which has been very particular to accidents was kept 
in the dark in the case of the fatal accident in Myingyan reported above. • 

Sanitation. — It is a kno-sm fact that very few oriental owners or occupiers 
of factories pay duo attention to the sanitation of the factories. The state of 
these premises that are outside the jurisdiction of the authorities can bo 
imagined in the light of the above remark. Tlie factories in towns which 
have municipalities are, of course, a little better, as there are sanitary inspectors 
who are responsible for the cleanliness of the places within the municipality. 
Some of the mill compounds in those places which aro beyond the limit of the 
municipalities aro so dirty and smelly that they need supervision by the autho- 
rities concerned. These remarks are made on the subject of the general sani- 
tation of the factory premises. As for particular instances such as the latrines 
and the drinking-water, I have no serious complaint to make. Where the 
municipalities look after the scavenging, the latrines are provided with buckets 
and the number of seats are always sufTicicnt. In small villages the workers 
use the jungle in the neighbourhood. A Burmese or an Indian labourer usually 
prefers the jungle to the pit system latrines, avhich ho avoids, if possible, owing 
to the unpleasant sight and smell. Fverj- occupier of a factory pays attention 
to the sufficient supply of drinking-’water to the workers. Ho Indian or 
Barman knowingly omits or refuses to supply at gratis good drinking-water 



to those who need it. At every factory i visited, I found myself satisfied 
•with this reqxiiroment of the occupiers. ’ 

Housing and other Concessions . — In most of the rice mills the workers are 
provided with free quarters, and the value of this concession depends on the 
position of the locality in which a factory stands. Some areas are so cheap in 
respect of rents that the free houses provided carry no value at all and some 
4XTO so important that such a concession is considered to be a sort of burden 
to the occupiers. But in no case the value exceeds Ks. 5 per month to each 
worker, where such a concession is granted. The printing premises, the engineer- 
ing workshops, being mostly established in towns where there is congestion of 
residents, provision of free quarters is very rare; and if any provision is made, 
it is made to selected workers only who.so services are so useful to the employer 
that without such a concession given to these particular workers he (the employer) 
may sustain some loss. The oil mills and other factories though they are 
situated in localities where the house rents arc cheap, come in the lot of 
the engineering workshops and the printing presses in respect of the provision 
of free housing. 

Besides free housing, I cimo across supply of free firewood and free kerosene 
oil in many and cheap rice in some of the rice mills. Free firewood and 
free kerosene oil (for light) is each estimated to value at 8 annas to 12 annas 
to each worker jier month. In the case of free light sujiplicd to the workers 
in the electric power stations the value is exceptional, for no such company 
charges less than Es. 2 per month for each point or lamp suppHcd (20 watts). 

As for drinking-water, the occupiers of factories in Pegu and Mandalay which 
I visited have to buy it in large barrels. They incur some extra expenditure 
on it but its value when distributed amongst the employees is so insignificant 
that no appreciable figure will come out. 

5. Employment of Women and Children . — In rice mills women are employed 
in the capacity of hoppering and transporting coolies either directly or through 
contractors. In both cases they arc treated as piece-work workers and paid 
according to the volume of work done by them. A ’woman cooly can cam 
from Es. 10 to Es. 25 per month, but tlic hours of working have no restriction 
at all. In busy season between January and May a woman may work both 
day and night and even more than 12 hours a day. No body will raise any 
objection to this metliod of employment, because it is in the interests of both 
the employer and the employed. 

At my visits to the oil mills I came across women working on the oil 
mortars. They arc paid at tho rate of one anna to two annas for every mortar 
of oil that has been pressed out of a prescribed quantity of sessamum or 
groundnut. Each woman can earn Es. 10 to Es. 15 per month. There is no 
limit on the number of working hours. Women are found being employed in 
cotton mills, flour mills and weaving mills also, but in no case one can earn 
more than Es. 15 a month, though tho hours of working have no restriction. 

As for employment of children, I must report that no children .are employed. 
Only in each of four cases one in a small flour mill in Myingyan, one in a 
printing press in Mandalay and tho other two in engineering workshops in 
Moulmein and Eangoon, I found a boy of under 15 years of ago. In all those 
places tho responsible persons pleaded that the child was only an outsider 
and not one of tho regular 'employees. In neither case I was satisfied with 
tho explanation heard because I noticed that tho children were as active as 
other workers in their work. There m.vy be children employed in other factories 
which I did not visit, but as tho Factories Act is not applicable to .such 
factories no action can bo taken against tho employers. 

It is however a sort of cruelty to tho poor to place restriction on the employ- 
ment of children on such a small scale. In each of tho four cases referred to 
above, tho child belonged to poor parents. It seems that the child could add 
something to tho earnings of tho parents by that way. If the Factory Act be 
applied to such small concerns and legal restrictions bo consequently placed 
on their employment, tho only action that the employer is expected to take is 
to dispense with the boy’s services forthwith, which would result in the pecuniary 
loss to the poor parents and the addition of inconveniences to tho boy. 

I cannot conclude this report without inserting a remark, that in many 
places which I visited, tho people took mo for an Income-tax Officer and that 
I had to spend some time and vocal energy in order to convince them of my 
real position before I was supplied, with the necessary information. 

N 2 
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Rico Mills . 

Oil Mills 
Saw Mills . 

Flour Mills 
Weaving lilills 
Engineering Sliop3 
Foundries . 
Printing Presses . 
Ice and Aerated 
Water Factories. 
Rubber Factories . 
Rope Factories . 
Soap Factories . 
Electric Supply 
Stations. 

Chafi Cutters 
Cotton Slills 



Myingyan Distiiot. 
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VII.— GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

J. Memorandum on Family Budgets of Industrial Workers in Bihar and Orissa. 

In accordance with the request contained in letter No. L.G.-5(1), dated the 
Yth April 1930, from the Joint Secretary to the Royal Commission on Labour, 
the local Government undertook an enquiry into the standard of living of indus- 
trial workers. They have endeavoured to follow as closely as j)OEsible the lines 
-of enquir 3 ’- suggested in paragraph 4 of the Commission’s letter. They decided to 
•limit the enquiry to typical collieries in the Jliaria coalfield and to a separata 
enquiry in the Tata Iron and Steel Worlrs. Two centres were selected, because 
•'there are two distinct industrial areas in the province and the conditions and 
.-standards in the two were believed to be different. The investigation was 
carried out under the supervision of the Director of Industries and the Officer 
in charge of his Intelligence Department. The actual work of collecting and 
.preparing the family budgets of workers was entrusted to local agencies. In 
..the case of the Jharia coalfield, the work was done by the Medical Officer of 
the Jharia Mines Board of Health and his assistants. In Jamshedpur it was 
•done by the Welfare Officer attached to the T.rta Iron and Steel Works. In 
-.selecting these agencies the local Government were guided by the necessity of 
allaying suspicion on the part of the workers who came under examination and 
•of gaining their confidence, and it was thought desirable, therefore, to employ 
persons already well known to the workers and with whom they come in contact 
in the ordinary course of events. The Director and his Intelligence Officer 
maintained close touch with the investigating officers and a number of the 
•budgets were personally checked by them. 

2. The detailed procedure of enquiry adopted was somewhat different in the 
•two areas selected. 

A. Jamshedpur. — Within the wage limits indicated by the Commission 

there exist two broad groups of labour. The first group comprises 
the daily rated but weekly paid labour, consisting of the aboriginals 
and Chatisgarias, known locallj’’ as cooly labour. It was decided that 
10 budgets for each of these sub-groups, or 20 in all should be 
taken. 

The second group comprises the daily rated but monthly paid workers of the 
-‘lower grade semi-skilled labour, known locally as klialasis, helpers and so on. 
•Owing to the very varied racial origin of the labour under this group and the 
different standards of living prevalent amongst them, it was decided that it 
would be unsafe to depend on the amount of monthly earning alone as the 
-criterion for selecting samples for investigation. Acccrdinglj’, a preliminary 
enumeration of the castes and communities contained in these groups and a 
'.rough census of the numerical strength of each wa^ made and it was provisionally 
decided that 30 budgets should be taken for this ground, to be allotted in pro- 
portion to the numerical strength of each sub-group. In actual fact the number 
• of budgets was increased considerably above the original limit proposed, and 81 
budgets* in all have been prepared at the Tata Iron and Steel Works. As the 
•basis of investigation a typical family was assumed to consist of one man, one 
woman and 3 children. The actual selection of samples was made at random 
•jvithin the population of typical families. 

B. Dhanhad. — At the outset it was found impossible to limit the investi- 

gation to one typical colliery, as conditions from one colliery to 
another in the Jharia coalfield differ materially. It was accordingly 
decided to take 6 typical collieries into consideration. In view of 
this change, the director of Industries contemplated preparing 100 
budgets. But owing to practical difficulties he found it impossible 
to do so, and 60 budgets have been collected. Six types of labour 
were selected for investigation within the wage limits indicated by 
the Commission ; — 

(1) Miners and loaders. 

(2) Wagon-loading coolies. 

(3) Trollymen. 

(4) Propping mistris and coolies, 

(5) Pump khalasis, firemen and engine khalasis. 

(6) Blacksmiths. 

Although the labour population at Dhanbad is varied in origin, caste and 
•religion, standards of living are more uniform thari at Jamshedpui’, and it 


* Not printed. 
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was, therefore, not found necessary to divide the classes mentioned above into 
sub-groups, as was done at Jamshedpur. The typical family here also was assum- 
ed to consist of a male, a female and 2 to 3 children. As the labour is largely 
seasonal, the average earning over a period of three months, instead of over a 
more e.xtended period, was taken into consideration. Otherwise the methods 
followed in the two enquiries were similar. 

3. Owing to unforeseen difficulties the preparation of the budgets in the coal- 

field was not completed until the second half of September, and it has therefore 
not been possible either for the Director or the local Government to submit the 
results to any detailed examination. The local Government, therefore, do nos 
propose to offer any opinion at present as to the conclusions which can he dra\vn 
from this survey. The Director of Industries, however, has noted the following- 
roints necessary to the elucidation of the budget ; — ° 

(a) The aim has been, as far as possible, to select only self-contained families, 
consisting of a husband, wife and children. It was, however, discovered that in 
the majority of cases families were made up of more than two adults and these 
were, therefore, included. 

(ft) The expenditure on clothing not being a monthly item, represents the 
average of the whole year’s expenditure on standard articles of clothing and' 

probable purchases on festive occasions. In the case of utensils, brass 

vessels have been assumed to last for 7 years and those of aluminium for two 
jears. Gold and silver ornaments were assumed to last for 20 to 25 years. 

(c) The expenditure on education is negligible. 

('i) Difficulty was experienced in arriving at the expenditure on liqour, because- 
most of the labourers, particularly at Dhanbad, were .averse to giving informa- 
tion on this head. It is stated that the majority of the labourers at Dhanbad- 

are also addicted to gambling, but no information on this point was obtainable- 
from them. 

(e) Debts were usually incurred on account of occasional expenditure on. 
marriage, sicknc.=s, funerals, etc. 

4. Owing to the unavoidable delay in completing the preparation of the- 
family budgets it has not been possible to print up this voluminous material with- 
in the date fixed by the Royal Commission. The budgets* are therefore enclosed 
in original with this memorandum. 


2. Memoranchtm on the UnregistcrecJ Factories in Bihar and Orissa. 

I.— Introduction. 

In accordance w-ith the request made in letter No. L. C.-5 (1), dated the* 
7th April 1930, addres.'seci by the Royal Commission on Labour to the local Gov- 
ernment, the Chief Inspector of Factories w’as instructed to undertake a sum’ey 
of factories not at present regulated by the provisions of the Indian Factories 
Act and falling in the following categories : — 

(a) factories using power and employing 10 or more persons on any day- 
in the year : 

(ft) factories and workshops not using powder and employing 50 persons- 
or more on any one day in the year ; and 
(f) smaller factories and workshops employing less than 50 but more- 
than 9 persons. 

The investigation has been carried on b 3 ’ an Inspector of Factories specially 
appointed for the j^uipose under the supervision of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories. At the outset of the investigation enquiries w’ere made through- 
district officials to locate as far as possible all unregistered factories. This survey 
has revealed the existence of 436 establishments in the province which are eligible- 
to be declared factories by notification under section 2(3)(ft) of the Indian 
Factories Act and falling under one of the three categories described above. 

2. In addition there are some small or shallow quarries not at present regulated’ 
under the Mines Act ; but as the non-application of the Act to _ these places is 
authorized by an exemption notification under the Mines Act itself, it seems 
clear that any future registration of these quarries, whether they include a 
surface workshop or not, for the purpose of control^ will be made under the 
Mines Act and not under the Factories Act. 

3. On the completion of this preliminary survey it was apparent that the- 
special officer could not inspect all the factories in detail. He, therefore, limited' 
himself to a detailed examination of about 20 pe r cent, of these establishments^ 

~ ♦ Not printed. 
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The statistical information regarding the rest was collected by correspondence 
and by local enquiries carried out by the staff under the control of District 
Officers. 

The aggregate number of employees in the A36 unregistered factories is • 
believed to be 22,302, but as systematic book-keeping is not practised in all of 
them, the figure is only a rough approximation. Also, it is not improbable that 
many of the smaller factories have given figures rather lower than the actual 
in the hope of evading registration. The District Officer’s returns do not include 
separate figures for women and children, but estimates based upon the proportion 
of women and children actually found in those factories selected for enquiry 
by the department, indicate that of the total figure, about 3,850 are women and 
about 3,680 are children. 

4. The only considerable groups of unregistered factories which have an 
abnormally high proportion of women and children are the mica industry and, 
in a lesser degree, the shellac industry. The mica factories are the subject of 
section II of this memorandum and the shellac factories are the subject of 

section III. . . 

5. No other group of factories seems to call for separate description as their 
conditions are not essentially different from those comm.only found in the average 
Bihar and Orissa country factory of whatever size before it has been brought 
under the factories Act. 

II. — The Mica Industry. 

Introdtictory.— The preparation of mica for market, as practised in Bihar and 
Orissa, consists of sickle-cutting, knife-dressing, sizing, sorting, splitting and 
packing. Most of these operations are usually performed in organised factories 
of varying size, but a considerable portion of the splitting industry is carried 
on as a cottage industry. There are no figures available which would show the 
numiier of persons who split mica in their homes, but it is believed that the 
number is more than double the number of persons working in organized factories 
There are great variations in the size of factories, some of which employ as 
many as -800 persons, while in the joint family dwellings, in which mica is 
prepared as a home industry, the number of persons habitually engaged in this 
work is sometime.s greater than in some of the smaller proprietary establishments. 
The buildings may be equally good and the employment even more regular, so 
that the sole ultimate characteristic of the “factory” as distinguished from 
cottage industry is the non-residence of the workers. It would be impracticable 
to bring these dwellings within the purview of the Factories Act, and in this 
memorandum and the attached tables* the term “factory” includes no liomes and 
no proprietary work-places in which less than 10 persons are customarily em- 
ployed. 

Of the 127 mica factories >n Bihar and Orissa only one has mechanical power, 
and is, in consequence, a registered factory. The other 126 unregistered factories 
are analysed in part I of Table I.t Of these 126 factories 26 were inspected in 
detail during the investigation. 

2. Employees . — In the present year, with a poor market and slack business, 
the number of persons regularly employed has been abnormally low and is 
materially less than the number obtained by totalling the greatest number of 
]3ersons employed on anj' one day of this year in each factorj'. The figure 11,395 
given in Table If is the greatest number reported by the factory proprietors to 
be employed when factories are working under normal conditions. This figure is, 
of course, approximate and cannot be accurately verified, but it has been checked 
and revised in the light of data collected by the Factories Department previously 
and also during the piesent enquiry. A few concerns have recently gone out of 
business entirely; but as mica has not yet been seriously displayed by synthetic 
substitutes, a revival of the industry seems likely, and therefore, the examina- 
tion of the industry may be based upon wliai are believed to be normal figures. 

3. Biiildijigs. — The majority of the factory buildings are of substantial and 
fairly satisfactory types ; most of the larger ones are well housed in pucca 
buildings which are kept in good repair. Even the smaller factories generally 
have plastered brick walls and brick or cement floors in var 5 dng states of repair, 
with roofs of narrla tiles carried on bamboos or wooden joists. ^ In some cases 
the roof is of corrugated iron, with tiles overlaid as a protection against the 
sun. The. interiors of the buildings are rarely used as work-places, but as^ storage 
space.’ The work is mostly done on the verandahs and the^ ratio of cubic space 
and floor space per worker vis, therefore, not of the usual importance, and both 
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yentilation and lighting are good according to the standards of the country la 
some instances the. verandah floor space per worker is not up to the requirement 
ot the Factories Act for rooms; and in these factories where work is done indoors 
the cubic space is often below the Act’s requirements. In some isolated places 
overcrowding has been found but it is not accompanied by bad ventilation. The 
workers either squat on the floor or sit on a box or something of the sort. In 
no case were workers found sitting on earth and in no case were they found 
working under leaky roofs. 

4. 6'am7nt»on.— Most of the factories situated in the town of Giridih are 
provided with one or two latrine seats. Primarily intended for the 'use of the 
office staff, they are free to all, but are not. much used. As most of the factories 
in the Kodarma area are in open country, there are few latrines in these 
factories. 

Most of the factories have a well, and many have more than one. The more 
enlightened employers periodically treat the wells with permanganate of potash 
or some equivalent. According to local medical officers the well water is satis- 
factory. As might be expected where there is no inspection, the area immediately 
surrounding the well head is not always kept clean, and in some cases is posi- 
tively insanitary. 

5. Health . — The local Governm.ent have found it difficult to obtain any posi- 
tive infoi’mation about the ^tate of health of the workers either in mica factories 
or in the other factories included in this investigation. Local doctors who 
were consulted state that the health of the workers in the mica factories 
does not differ from that of the rest of the population. It is known-, however, 
that there is a considerable amount of mica dust in the air in the splitting and 
screening departments in the larger factories and it is possible that this may 
have some deleterious effect on the health of the workers. The operation of 
mica-splitting also calls for keen sight, but no evidence has been received that 
there is any marked iJrovalenco of diseases of the eye in the areas where the 
mica industry is carried on. In order to obtain any reliable data regarding the 
health of the workers, both in the mica and shellac industries, it would _ be 
necessary to carry out a special survey over a considerable period. A medical 
officer is within easy roach of all the existing mica factories. 

6. Worldng hours and holidays . — In the generality of factories^ the hours of 
work do not exceed 8 per day, Whei'e the factory is within a mile or so of _ a 
village, the hours are usually from 6-30 or 7 a.m. to 11 a.m. or from 8 a.w. till 
noon, and there again from 1 r.sr,' or 2 p.m, t-o 5 p.m. The mid-day interval is 
usually one or two hours. 

Where the factory is at a greater distance from the homes of the majority, 
t he working day generally does not begin until 9-30. In these cases work continues 
uiitil 6 p.M. and though there is no regular interval, the employers claim that 
they make no objection to workers eating food in the factory or going to the 
bazar for a short time for food when they wish. Local inquiry corroborates this 
claim. 

Overtime is infrequent. Usually at the end of the ordinary working day, 
about 5 o’clock, all the workers depart and the place is locked up for the night. 
On occasions four hours or so of overtime is worked in the larger factories, but 
such a thing is hardly known in the -smaller factories. Occasionally when over- 
time is required by the employer it is 'vorked cn Sunday forenoon; never on 
Sunday afternoon. 

In general, however, Sunday is observed as a complete holiday throughout 
thi.s industry, Sunday being the weekly market day at hotnUriridih and Kodarma. 

7. Wages . — The splitting is generally done by women, and payment nearly 
always is on a “piece-work” basis. Mica is weighed out to them and the 
split product on which payment is made is weighed at the end of the day. The 
rates differ for different grades of mica, ranging from 2^ annas to 10 annas 
per seer, and the women earn from six annas to, it is claimed, one rupee tr 
sometimes even more per working day. 

Sorting is generally done by men and is paid for on a time basis. The 
rates range from 10 annas to one rupee per day. Cutting is generally done by 
women on the piece-work basis and their earnings are stated to be from 8 annas 
to 10 annas a day. 

8. Housing . — As mica preparation is a home industry as well as a factory 
industry, the reasons, which move a factory owner to provide housing, haye less 
than the usual force; and in fact no housing is provided for employees. They 
live in their own homes which are generally within easy walking distance of 
the factory, but in some cases are as much' as five miles distant. Even when 
the distance is considerable the journey is done on foot. If there were, bus 
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services available it is very doubtful whether the work-people, as distinct from 
the office staffs, would care to pay for riding. 

9. The midday meal . — ^When the factory is sufficiently near the homes of 
the workers, a two-hour interval is generally given in the middle of the day, 
and then most workers go home for a meal and a sleep. A few of the workers 
in most factories prefer to go to the bazaar for light refreshment instead of 
iaJciug a regular meal at home. 

Where the majority of the workers live too far away to make it practicable 
to go home in the middle of the day, it would seem that logically there should 
be a desire for facilities to have a full meal on the premise.s'; but careful 
enquiries failed to reveal any general desire in that direction. The prejudice 
amongst Hindus against eating a full meal away from home is well known. 
There is a preference for a light (“dry”) meal and this can be brought to the 
factory easily and eaten there, or it can be purchased and eaten in the bazaar.* 
When it is eaten in the factory the workers eat singly or in groups which seem to 
form spontaneously as the result of friendships or caste affinity. Amongst the 
low caste distinction is not so great as to call for separate rooms or even 
widely separated places in the same room when eating. Caste-feeling is generally 
satisfied by grouping, sitting back-to-back, and by avoiding the debris of 
previously eaten meals. These remarks apply in varying degree to factories 
generally in Bihar and Orissa. 

In no factory, so far as has been ascertained, is a meal room provided ; nor 
is there any evidence that a demand for meal rooms has been voiced. 

10. Women and children . — The relative proportions of men, women and 
children in the 26 factories ivhich were selected for special enquiry (and were 
of all representative types) are — 

Men 56 per cent. 

Women 17 ,, 

Children 17 „ 

By children here is meant all children found in the factory at the time of 
inspection whether admittedly employees or claimed to be non-employees. The 
application of this ratio to the 11,395 employees returned for the whole industry, 
gives an estimated figure of about 6,400 for men, 1,900 for women and about 
3,100 for children. There is, of course, no medical examination of children to 
ascertain their age and fitness, and in most of the factories enquired into some 
children were, obviously under 12 years, and many more were doubtful. A 
young child is not a separately paid worker. It comes with its mother, sits 
with her and may or may not help her. There is not always a clear demarcation 
between working children ai\^ children who come to the factory for family con- 
venience, and in fact both conditions may be found combined in one child. The 
older children are definitely employees, and their work is paid for separately and 
directly by the employer. The work involves no great physical exertion for 
either women or children, and there appe.ars to be no pressure brought on either 
to work at excessive speed. The main irregularities which the absence of the 
Factoi’ifts Act imposes on the women in this industry are the occasional night 
work and the failure to provide separate latrine seats for them. 

The local Government have- had occasion in recent years to examine the 
general conditions of the mica industry and the question of applying the Factories 
Act to it was considered. But they have hesitated to do so in view of the 
difficulties involved. The general conditions under which work is carried on in 
the factories are not unhealthy so far as is known (see paragraph 5) except in 
cases where home-splitting is practised after a day’s work in the factory. The 
hours of work are not excessive; a midday rest is generally observed, and a 
v.'eekly holiday is almost universal. Although the factories do not comply with 
western standards, they are usually not lacking in ventilation or light, and 
except in rare instances serious overcrowding has not been found. The main 
advantage to be gained -from an application of the Act, therefore, would be the 
exclusion of children from these establishments. It would, of course, be much 
better for the children if they were at school or if their hours of labour were 
reduced, but the exislence of a home-splitting industry, which employs tv.’ice 
as many workers .as the factories, would render any exclusion of the children 
from the factories nugatory. The only result would ()e to drive them to work 
in their homes, where the conditions would usually be much more harmful to 
them and the hours possibly longer than in the factories. The typical home is 
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not BO hygienic as the typical factory (even the small factory), is generally badly 
lighted and often has a leaky roof over an earthen floor. The only way in 
which working at home can be prevented entirely is to prohibit by law the 
home-splitting of mica. But this is not a practicable measure, since it would 
destroy the livelihood of thousands of persons and in any case would be im- 
possible to enforce. It would also cause a dislocation which might endanger the 
industry, while it is quite certain that the local Government could not carry such 
legislation through the Begislative Council. The local Government, therefore,, 
feel doubtful whether taking all the circumstances into consideration the exten- 
sion of the Factories Act would be effective. 


in.— The Shellac Industry, 


IntroihictoTy. — The manufacture of shellac, as practised in Bihar and Orissa,, 
consists essentially of separating the exudation of the lac insect from the tree 
twigs on which it is deposited, cleansing it, melting it and spreading it into 
shoctn. 


^ cenUes of shellac manufacture in Bihar and Orissa are Jhalda,. 
Thuhn, Balrampur, Ghandil and Chas, all in the Manbhum district : Pakaur in 
the Santal Parganas and Imamganj in the Gaya district. The lac ' industry is 
to some extent seasonal though in a year, when lac is plentiful, a prosperous 
fa,ctory may work all the year round. For the last few years, ow-ing to causes 
with which this memorandum is not concerned, trade has been very depressed, 
J small proportion of the factories have been working for extended 
periods. It is impossible to say Avith any certainty how many of the factories, 
now. closed, between the summer and the autumn seasons of 1930. will open again 
or what proportion of their former number of hands those that re-open wilf be 
able to employ. There are altogether 327 shellac factories actually or nominally 
in business, of which 15 are registered as they employ more thani 19 persons and 
use mechanical power. Unregistered factories employing 10 or more persons are- 
alone considered in this memorandum and their number is 112. The com- 
position of this figure is given in part II of the attached table*of unregistered 
factories. 24 of these factories were examined in detail by the special officer 
during this inquiry. 

2. Employees . — These factories when working to their capacity employ 4,172 
persons. It is doubtful whether next year’s figure will approach this. 

3. Buildings of compound . — Except at Pakaur the factory buildings are in 
nearly ali cases hutcha. The floors are mostly earth, and often are not even kept 
smooth. As they are generally associated with leaky roofs, they are rarely dry m 
the rainy season, and puddles of water on the floor are common. The walls are 
of brick (or in some cases of mud) without plaster. Walls and the inside of 
roofs are usually t^ery dirty. At Pakaur, hoivever, the prevalent type of building 
is much better and, has corrugated iron roofing. ^ 


The conditions of ventilation and lighting under which the lac melters work 
are nearly everywhere very bad — small windows and not enough of them either 
for light or air, and a high temperature from the melting hearths. In the hot 
weather these unsatisfactory conditions are greatly accentuated. The conditions 
in the sieAing, cleaning and sorting departments are much better; they are nob 
open to general objection as the Avork is mostly carried on in open A'erandahs or 
yards. 

Bac factories, more than most other kinds of country factories, require proper 
drainage to remove the Avater in Avhich the lac has been washed. But proper 
drainage arrangements are very rare. The Avater is usually alloAved to find its 
own level and settle .somcAvhere just inside or outside the precincts of the 
factory. The decomposition of the washings causes an offensive odour and the 
standing Avater is a breeding ground for mosquitoes. Where factories are situated 
Avithin municipalities, the local authorities have poAvers Avhich Avould enable them 
to deal Avith this nuisance. But these poAA-ers have nob been used Most of the 
factories, however, are not situated in municipalities. 

4. Sanitation . — No latrines Avere found in any of the factories inspected, and 
are stated to be non-existent in unregistered lac factories. Nearly all the 
factories are in villages or small toAvns but Avithin Avalking distance of the open 
country. It is doubtful whether latrines would be appreciated. Certainly there 
is no demand for them, and their introduction Avould probably reveal the usual 
disinclination to use them, even if the alternative is a Avalk of as much as a 
quarter of a mile to the open field. 


^ Appendix I. 
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Most of the factories have a ivell for drinking water. No local evidence 
was forthcoming against the suitability of the well water. The space surround- 
ing the well head, however, is hardly ever kept clean. In some places, where 
the population is accustomed to drink tank water, there are no wells attached 
to the factories. 

5. Health . — No medical evidence of ill-health in lac factories has been forth- 
coming. But, as has already been noted in the case of mica factories, the time 
available for this enquiry did not permit of a regular medical survey, which 
would be necessary in order to obtain reliable data. It would seem probable 
that the unhealthy conditions in the melting rooms have some deleterious effect 
on the workers. But this may be mitigated by the fact that the work is seasonal 

.and that the workers, therefore, have long periods when they are not subject to 
these unsatisfactory conditions. 

6. Worhing hours and holidays . — The hours of work are fairly uniform through- 
out the industry. The common plan is to have two time-groups, one for the 
"manufacture room”, which is to say for those engaged in the melting of the 
lac, and one for all, or nearly all the other workers. The melters usually 
start at 6 a.m. and work till they finish the normal ration, generally one maund 
of shellac. This will be finished about 2 p.m. When shellac of superfine quality 
is being made, a longer time is taken to produce the same quantity. There is 
no regular interval for these workers. (In the registered factories an interval 
is required and given, and the working day usually finishes at 4 p.m.) 

The other group starts usually at 8 a.m. and consists of women ^yho do the 
sieving and drying, and men who do the crushing, washing and miscellaneous 
jobs. This group knocks off, usually at noon, for a two-houu rest interval resum- 
ing at 2 o’clock and working till 6 p.m. In some cases this group takes, or 
is given, no regular interval, but in such cases it does not start work till 9-30 
or 10 A.M. and there is no restriction placed on eating a meal in^ working hours. 

Night work is virtually unknown, and overtime of any kind is not much 
worked. Sometimes, when lac is especially plentiful, the piece-work ration is 
increased from 1 maund to as much as 1^ maunds, and the melting group will 
then work four hours or so longer. They are at liberty to take any rest interval 
they like. 

A weekly holiday is virtually unknown in these (unregistered) factories; but 
the percentage of absentees is so high as to give some support to tlie claim made 
by proprietors that in practice an employee does not often work more than six 
days without a day off. In the power lac factories in the province to which 
the Factories Act has been applied for many years, there is a marked disinclina- 
tion on the part of the workers to adhere to the prescribed rest day. Each 
likes to take his very frequent days off as the desire seizes him, and will often 
present himself for work on the day the employer has arranged for his “off”. 
Managers of registered factories state that they lose many good hands by 
turning them away on the holiday; they go in dudgeon to the nearest un- 
registered factory. The registration of the non -power factories would doubt- 
less improve this position especially if the firms in the industry could be 
persuaded to agree between tliemselves to close down entirely one day in each 
week, each place choosing the day to suit the local bazaar. 

7. Wages . — In the melting room the crew of each hearth numbers three 
persons ; and at all places except Chas their payment per maund of shellac 
is Rs. 3. Of this the melter himself, that is, the .man who takes off the 
molten lac as it is extruded from the jean bag in which it is passed before the 
fire, takes Re. 1-8-0. The man who spreads it on the hot water jar to stretch 
it into sheet form, takes Re. 1, and the helper, either man or boy, who twists 
the jean bag round to keep a pressure on the molten , lac within, takes 3 
annas. As one maund of lac is the usual daily output per hearth these figures 
represent daily wages. At Chas the payment per maund of shellac is only Rs. 2, 
and division is Re. 1, 10 annas and 6 annas. 

For washing, crushing and miscellaneous work the prevalent rates every- 
where are for men 7 annas to 9 annas a day, and women 5 annas to 6 annas a 
day. 

Chargemen are not often employed. When they are their pay is Rs. 30 per 
month. 

No payment is given for holidays or other absence. 

8. Homing . — No instance of the provision of housing for employees has been 
found in this indu.stry. Generally 'the workers live in homes within ono or two 
miles from the factory, often in the same village and only a few score yards 
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from the factory. A lesser number come from distances of 3 in 4 t 

some places there are buses plying on which a worker might tube a “mt’' if Ihl 
bus happened to pass at the right time, but few or none of thel do so 

9. The midday meal . — The melters being on piece-work like to fal-P HipiV 
ineal at them work site When a hot meal is desired the molting hearth is u4d 

to cook food (e.g., vice) while the work is proceeding. No presume is nut unon 
these workers to curtail their meal time. b iuessure is put upon 

. ^0. Women and children . — In those factories, large and small, selected for 
rnspection, the composition of the employees was 67^ per cent, men, 23 per cent, 
women, and per cent, children, the latter being virtually all boys. The 
application of this ratio to the aggregate number of employees, gives an estimated 
figure of 2,M0 for men, 950 for women and 380 for children. The proportion of 
women is less and of children only slightly more than in. the 15 registered 
factories, in which the proportions are — ^men 63 per cent., women 30 per cent, 
and children 7 per cent. - - 

Women are employed for sorting, sieving and drying. Their hours of work are 
the same as for men. 


The children employed are virtually always boys and their work is almost 
.unfilled to the melting room, which is the most unsuitable place for them. 
The hours of children are the same as those of men and vromen. 

11. The conditions described above are certainly veiy unsatisfactory as far as 
the sanitary arrangements and the melting departments of lac factories are 
concerned, and the local Government propose to take up immediately the question 
of bringing on the register of lac factoiies employing more than 10 persons. 
The extension of the Ifactories Act to these establishments would enable the 
local Government to take measures for the enforcement of proper drainage and 
for the regulation of hours of work. The two most difficult problems, however, 
are the employment of boys in the melting departments and the introduction of 
proper condition of ventilation and lighting. The investigation shows that the 
boys employed in the melting departments are usually .above the statutory age- 
limit of 12 years and the Act does not empower the local Government to exclude 
such persons from the factory. It enables them only to regulate their, hours of 
working. Sections 9 and 11 enable the local Government to prescribe conditions 
of lighting and ventilation. But they think that measures in this direction will 
have to be introduced gradually and with caution. The future of the lap in- 
dustry is at present very precarious. The competition of synthetic substitutes 
has encroached so seriously on the market and the present prices of lac are 
so low that many factories have closed and others are carried on on a very 
small margin. Under the present system of manufacture, open hearths are 
used which are not fitted with flues. It is possible that the introduction of 
measures to carry off the smoke and gases from the hearth bj' means of flues 
would affect the efficiency of the processes of manufacture. Other measures to 
increase light and ventilation would, in most cases, involve extensive alterations 
of premises. It is doubtful whether the industry could afford these changes 
unless they are introduced gradually. The present trend of rescatch in the lac 
industry indicates that changes in methods of manufacture will probably bo 
necessary within the next few years if the lac industry is to survive, and costly 
alterations made now before new processes have bcen_ devised and generally 
adopted might possibly have to be scrapped in a few j’ears’ time. The_ local 
Government, therefore, think that, it wdll he necessarj’ to proceed very cautioiidy 
in this matter, and they are not prepared to give any opinion now as to the 
measures which should be enforced. r * • * 

IV. — Inspection. 


It remains to consider the addition.al staff that would bo necessary to carry 
out the inspection of the unregistered factories. The number of registered 
factories is 303, while the number of unregistered factories is d36. The number 
of employees in unregistered factories (22,502) is about one-third of the number 
in registered factories (68,100). On the other hand, only 36 of the nurcgistcrcd 
factories have machinery, and this reduces the time required for a complete 
Inspection. The work of inspection would be very troublesome for some y^rs 
owing to the inertia and in many cases active resistance to be overcornc. The 
local Government think that it would be necessary to add at least one inspector 
and probably two, at any rate in the initial period. They think also that one 
of the two additional inspectors should be a medical officer. The majority ol 
these factories have no machinery and the problems to be dealt with are 
problems of health and .sanitation than of safety or engineering. Tlic Oinct 
Inspector of Factories points out that while past reports do not reveal ine 
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existence of industrial disease, the existing organisation of inspection is hardly- 
calculated to deal satisfactorily with that aspect of factory inspection. The pre- 
sent investigation shows that little positive information is obtainable from local- 
sources, medical or otherwise, and it seems desirable, therefore, that a medical 
officer should be attached to the staff if these unregistered factories are taken 
on to ihe register. 


APPENDIX I. 

-o _ TABLE I. 

Unregistered- factories in Bihar and Orissa. 

Composed of — 

(1) those which have mechanical or electrical power and with employees 

numbering more than 9 but less than 20, 

(2) those without mechanical po-wer and with employees numbering more 

than 49, and 

(3) those without mechanical power and with less than 50 but more than 9 

employees in an industry whose aggregate number of employees is 
considerable. 



Mumber 

Number of emplos’ees 


Industr}’-. 

of 

factories. < 

Sreatest 
in one 
factory. 

Least 
in one 
factory. 1 

Total 

all 

factories. 

Women and children 
(Estimated). 

I-^Mica, Puepahation 
OF — 






(1) With mechanical 
power and more 
than 9 persons. 

(2) Without mecha- 
nical power — 

Nil 





(a) employing 50 
ov more per- 
sons. 

69 

800 

50 

10,000 


(6) emplojdng less 
than 60 but 
more than 9 
, persons. 

67 

46 

10 

i 

1,395 


Total 

II — SnEI-LAC JIANUF-AC- 
TUUE 

126 


• • 

■ 

*Of which 1,900 
are women and 
3,100 are child- 
ren. 

(1) With mechanical 
power and more 
than 9 persons. 

(2) Without mecha- 
nical power — 

Nil 




• 

(a) employing 60 
or more per- 
sons. 

26 

100 

50 

1,764 


(6) employing less 
than 60 but 
more than 9 
persons. 

86 

48 

10 

2,418 


Total 

112 


— 

4,172i 

' f Of which 950 are 
- women and 380 
are children. 
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TABLE I—concM. 



Number 

Number ol omploycoa 


Industrj'. 

of 

fnetorios. 

Grcate.sf 
in ono 
fnctoiy. 

■ Least 
in ono 
factory. 

Total 

all 

factories. 

1 O 

Women and children 
(Estimated), 

III. — ^i^IlSCCT.LAN'EOtJS — 

1 





(1) Withmoclmnicnl 
power find more 
thnn 9 persons, 

(2) Without mecha- 
nical power — 

30 

19 

10 

479 

1 

(a) employing oO 
or more persons. 

28 

450 

50 

3,530 


(b) employing loss 
thnn CO but 
more than 9 
persons. 

134 

48 

10 

1 

2,720 


Total , 

198 


« • 

0,735* 

* Of which 1,000 
are women and 
200 are child- 
ren. 

Grand Total . 

430 

• • 

« • 

22,302t'| 

! 

; j 

t Of which 3,850 
are women and 
3,080 are child- 
ren. 
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TABLE II. 


■Composition of the Miscellaneous Unregistered Factories given in Part III of 

Table I. 


Industry. 

With 

mechanical 

power. 

Without 

mechanical 

power. 

Total. 

1. Jute presses 

• • 


• • 

61 

61 

2 . Sugar 

• • 


3 

35 

38 

3. Biri (country cigarette) 

• 


• • 

23 

23 

4. Catecliu (ingredient of pan supan ) . 


• • 


10 

-6. Rice .... 



6 


6 

6. Dal .... 



5 


6 

7. Ice .... 



5 


5 

8. Oil .... 



4 


4 

9. Sabai factories 



• • . 

4 

4 

10. Electric power stations 



3 


3 

11. Flour and oil 



1 


1 

12. Lime works 



« 4 

2 

2 

13. Farm workshop . 



* « 

1 

1 

14. Surkhi . . . 



2 


2 

15. Oil, flour and dal . 



1 


1 

16. Flour .... 



2 


2 

17. Tannery 



• • 

1 

1 

18. Brick-ldln . 




1 

1 

19. Button factory 




1 

1 

20. Waterworks . . 



1 


1 

21. Dal and flour 



1 


1 

22. Building materials . 




1 

1 

23. White-clay factory 



1 


1 

54. Various — Nature of industries not 


1 

32 


ascertained. 






Total . 

• 

36 

162 

198 
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VJII.-GOVEKNiMEKT OF CEETEAL PEOVINCES 
I. The Stamlurd o/ Liviiuj oj the Workimj Class Families. 

. Introduction. 

I Jus enquiry into llio standard of iiving of working class families has been 
made on _the Hues roughly indicated in letter Ko. L. 0.-5 (1), dated the 7th 
April 1950, from the Joint Secretary, Eoyal Commission on Labour. It has 
not 'neon possible to collect a large number of reliable budgets and deal with, 
them in detail within the short time at onr disposal. Information has been 
collected regarding the- income and exiicnditurc of a suflicient number of 
representative working class families. A careful study has also been made of 
the budgets of a few representative families by persons intimately acquainted 
with them. The insight gained in this latter way has been used to check and 
correct information collected by the former method and to eliminate personal 
or family peculiarities. Only such families were selected whose aggregate in- 
come did not ordinarily e.vcecd Es. 50 per month. 

2. The statistics thus obtained were closely scrutinised and tabulated, in- 
accurate items being modified to reasonable figures. Unreliable or abnormal 
budgets were eliminated. It ha.s been noticed while comparing the budgets of 
the same locality that the prices paid by workers are not always the same nor 
arc they identical with the market prices, as many of them buy their re- 
quirements on credit and therefore have to pay eompariitivcly higher prices. 
All workers do not buy commodities of the same quality. Again some buy 
tlioir requirements at wholesale rates while prices’ arc cheap, while others 
obtain some i)rcfcrciitial rates by buying their requirements of the same grocers 
month after month. 

5. In order to maice allowance for the differences in taste and the standard 
of living of people in different parts of the province, it was thought advisable 
to select four industrial centres for the collection of budgets. But we have 
attached greater weight to the family Imdgcts of Nagpur, primarily because 
of its importance as an industrial centre and also boenuso the budgets of the 
Nagpur workers may 7)0 .said to represent the leading items in the budgets of 
the Central Province's labouror.s. Greater care has boon taken in sampling and 
checking these budgets.* To test the accuracy of the information given, a 
few of the workers were I'evisitod to find out whether they confirmed their 
previous statements or not. In some cases the workers’ houses were revisited 
during the absence of the head of tlie family and the information first given 
was verified from their wives or other members of the family. 

4. The instruction.s contained in p.ar.agraph 4 of the Joint Secretary’s letter 

were kept in view while selecting the sample budgets. Although the selection 
of samples was confined to the typical industry of each centre, the actual samples 
were selected from as wide a field within these industries as practicable in 
order that conditions prevailing in the various grades of labour attached to 
the same industry might ho examined. Two important safeguards were, how- 
ever, observed. Families of abnormal sizes were left out and a higher propor- 
tion of families of the predominant income classes was selected. The pre- 
dominant income classes wore ascertained from the pay rolls of the local 
factories. Collection of budgets was mainly accomplished through agents in 
daily touch with tlic labour in the departments concerned as Euperrnsors or 
foremen and the like. It is presumed that a greater degree of accuracy has 
•■oecn ensured by this method, than could have been obtained by outside paid 
investigator.^. All the material collected in this way has been carefully scruti- 
nized b}' one of our Inspectors of Factories wlio has had considerable experience 
of labour conditions in the province. ‘ 

5. Figures of debt were verified in a few cn.scs by enquiries made of sowcars 

(money-lenders) and mill authoritacs. A sample copy of a soiccar's book is 
given in appendix I for two or three debtors belonging to the Model Mills, 
Nagpur. _ > 

6. A further test of accuracy was applied by comparing the percentage 
group expenditure calculated from the budgets* collected now with that obtained 
from budgets collected by an independent agency in 1927 both in Nagpur .and 
Jubbulpore for the preparation of index numbers for cost of living and publish- 
ed as Bulletin No. 3 hy the Beyartment of Industries, Central Provinces. _ For 
this comparison reference may he made to tables Nos. 5 and 4 in appendix^ II. 
It should he remembered that prices of several articles of consumption, specially 
cerea's and clothings, have gone down since 1927, and consequently the per- 
centage under different heads have been slightly disturbed. _ Another com- 
parative test afforded from the bullclin mentioned is the aVerage size of 
iamily at the two centres, and these are tabulated below for compariso n : — 

' *Not printed. 
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In this case too it should be borne in mind that the enquiries of 1927 includerl 
all income classes up to Es. 100 per month and the limiting age for children in 
budgets of 1927 was 14, while that of the present budgets is 15 years. 


7. It must be made perfectly clear that nothing more than reasonable accu- 
racy can be claimed for the results of the present enquiry, specially in view of 
the limitations regarding time and trained staff under which it has been made 
In an enquiry of this nature, it is difficult to obtain exact figures in spite 
of all precautions and efforts. Even the educated classes in this 

country, not to speak of the working classes, do not always maintain any 
regular accounts or proper 'oudgets of their daily and monthly expenditure, and 
none can properly satisfy a conscientious investigator calling for exact figures 
regarding all the details listed in his budgets. Most of these working class families 
live from hand to mouth with no accurate idea of what their monthly con- 
sumption or expenditure amounts to, and even their weekly purchases vary 
. according to the money in their hand. So, the investigators have to rely 
mostly on rough estimates made by the family members of their purchases 
and expenditure on different heads. Moreover, there is always a tendency 
on the part of this class of people to minimise income and exaggerate expendi- 
ture, as such enquiries invariably create in them the fear that some sort of 
tax is about to be imposed on them. The labourers, like all other human 
beings, are most unwilling to submit to a lengthy examination about their 
family affairs and have often heen reticent and sometimes even misrepresent 
facts. It is only with sympathy and much coaxing that their suspicions can be 
dispelled and they may be induced to supply the necessary information. They 
always look askance at anybody closely enquiring into their income and expendi- 
ture, specially at the present time of political unrest. Therefore a high degree - 
of accuracy for the figures cannot be guaranteed, but it is hoped that the 
information elicited will, as a result of the checks and tests to which it has 
been subjected, give as true a picture of the worker’s standard of living as 
it is practicable to obtain. A more reliable result was not possible under the 
circumstances. 


8. On the four centres selected, Nagpur represents mainly the cotton tex- 
tile industry, and mixed diet with the tendencies and tastes of labour of a 
cosmopolitan character; while Jubbulpore mainly represents potteries and 
wheat diet with the peculiarities and tastes of the northern people. Akola also 
represents cotton textile industry, but jowari diet and tastes of Maratha labour 
with habits peculiar to Berar, while Gondia has been taken as a representative 
centre of non-regulated industries, manned by a primitive type of labour, mainly 
subsisting on a rice diet. The budgets are based on the accounts of the months 
of June and Julj'- 1930, and were collected in August 1930. The classification of 
budgets by industry is as follows : — 


Industry. 

Nagpur. 

Jubbul- 

pore. 

Akola. 

Gondia. 

i 

Percentage 
.of total. 

Cotton textile 

78 

12 ' 

16 

.. 

50-96 

Potteries . . . | 


49 j 

. . 

. . 

23-66 

Glass factory 



, • 

19 

9-13 

Miscellaneous 

24 

6 

• • 

4 

16-35 


j 


9. As differences in the standard of living are supposed to be partly due 
to communal customs, the percentage expenditure on different groups by different 
communities at Nagpur has been shown in table No. 6. For a comparison of 
the standard of living at different centres, the expenditure of the standard 
family consisting of one man, one woman and two children at the two important 
centres of Nagpur and Jubbulpore has been illustrated in table No. 5. The 
size of the family as averaged from all the four centres comes to 4-17 persons 
consisting of 1'32 men, 1-32 women and 1‘53 children. The classification of 
the composition of families shows that the predominant type of family consists 
of one man, one woman and two children. Hence this has been taken os the 
standard family which affords a basis for comparison. Table No. 5 is, there- 
fore, important as illneirating the standard and conditions of the mode. 
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10. The average income and expenditure in each centre are as follows : — 

Centre. Average income. Average expen- 

diture. 

' - Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 

Nagpur ....... 29 8 0 30 6 8 

Jubbulpore . . . . • . 22 15 8 22 11 5 

Gondia 25 4 3 25 2 2 

Akola . . . ' . . . . 37 7 6 36 7 10 

A few representative budgets* selected from all the income classes of each 
centre are submitted with this memorandum. 

Standard of living. 

11. In order to illustrate the standard of life of workers of different classes 
they have been divided into four different income classes, beginning with 
families earning less than Es. 20 per month. Table No. 1 shows the average 
expenditure of each class on different items, and table No. 2. indicates the 
average consumption of different food articles per family and per capita of equi- 
valent adults. The majority of working class families in this province live in 
hitsties (colonies) where they build their own houses or huts, and so do not 
pay any rent, except small ground rents in a few cases. Consequently the 
budgets that include expenditure on rent are small in proportion, and if 
averaged for all the families, the rent figure would be very low. Hence the 
average of only those families that are pajdng rent has been taken in cal- 
culating the figures of rent in table No. 1. Ground rent is also included in 
rent. 

12. From a glance at table No. 1, it will be apparent that families, with 

incomes of less than Rs. 20 per month, are as a class in perpetual debt at 
centres like Nagpur and Akola. The average total monthly expenditure of 
families in this income class is slightly higher than the maximum earning of 
individual families in the class at the above t.wo centres. It is not so at 
Jubbulpore and Gondia, and the reason is that at the latter two centres the 
workers with smaller wages are drawn from a class of labour containing a large 
percentage of backward people like Chamars, Kols and Kalars, whose standard 
of life is distinctly lower. The indigence of this class is also, however, clear 
from the table, which shows a decidedly higher average expenditure than the 
average income of the class. The majority of the families of the next group, 
with incomes between Es. 20 and Rs. 30 per month are indigent in Nagpur and 
Akola, but are just able to live on their income in Jubbulpore and Gondia. 
Families in the other two income classes are comparatively better off, with 
the remarkable exception in Jubbulpore of the class with an average income of 
Rs. 36-4-0, having an average expenditure of Es. 39-12 0. This is a peculiar 
feature of Jubbulpore. The lower income classes there mainly consist of un- 
skilled pottery workers, while the higher’ income class beginning with Es. 30 

mainly represents skilled workers like fitters. The latter workers in Jubbulpore 
are drawn from a socially higher class (including even some Brahmins) with a 
decidedly higher standard of living than that of the low-paid pottery workers. 
Consequently the poorer members of this class cannot live within their income 
and the deficit is met partly by incurring debts and partly by contributions from 
relatives. The workers of this class have always the hope of earning higher 
wages as they become more and more skilled and expect to be able to liquidate 
their ■ debts in time. This view is confirmed by the balance of income over 
expenditure in the next higher income class. 

■ 13. As only such working class families, of which the total income do not 

exceed Rs. 50 a month, have been considered, the majority belongs to the 

poorer classes, and on an average nearly 65 per cent, of the income is spent on 
food. It will be apparent from table No. 3 showing percentage expenditure by 
groups that the percentage of expenditure oh food does not decrease with the 
rise of incomes, as one would expect from Engel’s Law. This is due to there 
being a higher number of persons per family in the higher income classes and 
also due to many workers in the higher income classes having their own houses 
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spend a portion of their income on rent. The operation- 
of Engel s Law will, however, be clearly discernible if wo make allowance for 
■tnese two factors ; and it would bo more or loss iipparent that an increase in 
income is attended -with a tendency to decrease the percentage expenditure on 
food and increase that on others. Percentage expenditure on rent and clothine 
does not show the expected increase according to Engel’s Law. This is due to 
the fact that the standard of housing and clothing observed amongst Indian 
Jabour does not vary so much with income, as with social standing, and local and 
communal custom. Moreover, the families in the higher income classes prefer 
DUiiding their own houses and save the rent if they have the means to do so. 
j-ts for clothing, the minimum requirements in Indian climate, specially in the 
plains, arc limited, and clothes of better quality are considered a luxury to be 
indulged in only on festive occasions. 


14. Table No. 1 and table No. 3 show that the expenditure on household 
requisites is very low, both absolutely and in proportion to the total expendi- 
ture. This really means that the bare necessaries of life are cut down to the 
lowest possible minimum, and indicates a low standard of living. Furniture 
is practically unknown, and bedding and utensils are of the cheapest kind. 
Mosquito curtains are hardly ever used, and malarial fever is most common 
amoncst these workers. Improvised bedding and limited number of cheap 
utensils do not promote cleanliness, and the former is not adequate to ward 
oF occasional dampness and exposure to clianires of climate. Such conditions 
lower the vitality and decrease the power of resistance to disease. 

15. Miscellaneous expenditure includes expenditure on luxuries, conventional 
necessaries and social amenities, and is the real indication of affluence of the 
working class families under consideration, as -will be evident from table No. 1. 
It follows Engel’s Law closely, as may be verified from table No. 3. It is 
to be noted, however, that the standard of living in the higher income classes 
is not proportionately higher as their families are comparatively bigger. 


16. The analysis of all the budgets gives the followng percentage expendi- 
ture on the main groups of commodities. A comparison is also made -witli 
the corresponding percentages in the Bombay city : — 



Central 

Provinces. 

Bombay 

(1921-1922). 

Food ........ 

Per cent. 
C4-16 

Per cent. 
56-8 

Fuel and lighting ...... 

4-29 

7-4 

Kent ........ 

2-7.3 

7-7 

Clothing ....... 

9-03 

9-G 

Household requisites ..... 

2-lC 

, , 

Miscellaneous ....... 

17-G4 

18-6 


pdtails of the percentage of expenditure on the main groups are sho^vn by 
ip'ome class in table No. 3. The size of the families averaged is not the same, 
a* 1 the greater percentage of expenditure on food in the higher income classes 
It mainly due to their families consisting of a large number of persons. The 
average and percentage expenditure on different groups with the size of the 
family being constant, are stated in table No, 5. As the size selected is of the 
standard family of one man, one woman and two children, which happens to 
he the mode, the results have been tabulated for the two important centres for 
a comparative study of the standard of living. 

17, (t) Food . — The cereals form, by far, the largest proportion of food articles 
and are mainly taken with pulses which also supply some amount of protein 
to the body. Fish, meat and even vegetables are consumed in small quantities. 
The average monthly consumption of cereals per capita is 20 seers in Nagpur, 
21 seers in Juhbulpore, 23 seers at Gondia and 20’36 seers at Akola, and that 
of pulses O' 68 seers in Nagpur, 6'08 seers in Juhbulpore, 5'39 seers at Gondia 
and 3 '53 seers at Akola. Quite a high percentage of workers other than those 
in the lowest income class incur expenditure on fish and meat at all centres, 
which indicates that the families in the lowest income class cannot afford it. The 
monthly expenditure on this item is small but not negligible. The monthlj’’ con- 
sumption per capita is only 1-13 seers in Nagpur, 1'48 seers in Juhbulpore, 
0''5 seers at Akola (where fish is very scarce) and 1'43 seers at Gondia. It 
is taken more as a luxury than for nourishment. 
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18. The consumption of milk varies a, good deal at different centres as well 
iis from one income class to another. In Nagpur 40 to 45 per cent, of the 
working class families consume milk, while it is a favourite article of diet with 
the families in the higher income classes in Jubbulpore. ' Not even 25 per cent, 
of the families in the lowest income class can afford it, while in the next higher 
class 54 per cent, of the families consume it, and in the two highest classes all 
the families consume milk. The average percentage of working class families, 
tof all incomes, consuming milk in Jubbulpore is, however, just over SO per cent. 
At Gohdia too, the percentage is 52, but at Akola it is a very favourite article 
of diet being consumed by practically all the working class families. One of 
the reasons for this higher figure for milk at Akola is that in urban areas in 
Berar even the poorest classes have begun to take to tea more or less as a neces- 
saiy. The average family consumption per month is 2 seers in Nagpur, 3‘8 
seers in Jubbulpore, 2-8 seers at Gondia and 9 seers at Akola. The use of ghte. 
Is most common in Jubbulpore. Ghte. is consumed by 53 per cent, of families 
In Nagpur at the rate of O' 25 seers per capita per month, by 83 per cent, of 
families in Jubbulpore at the same rate, by 69 per cent, of families at Akola at 
the rate of '29 seers per capita per month and only by 28 per cent, of families 
at Gondia at the rate of '2 .■^oers per capita per month. The consumption of 
■oils which is pi’actically universal partly makes up for lack of ghee. 

19. The quantity of each article of food consumed per family on the average, 
•and the quantity consumed per capita of the actual number of families using 
the article are set out in table No. 2. The consumption per capita is arrived 
at by conversion of women and children into equivalent adults by means of 
Luck’s co-efficients and dividing the family consumption by the average number 
of equivalent adults in the family. The corresponding items ip the jail diet 
in the province are also indicated in the table below for comparison. 
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20. The general conclusion is that the industrial -workers consume less 
cereals and pulses than are provided to the labouring prisoners, but as the 
diet of the latter does not ordinarily contain meat or fish the nutritive value 
of the diet of the -svorkers compares favourably -n-ith that of the prisoners, 
except that the prisoners in the Central Provinces jails consume more fresh 
vegetables than do the -workers. Moreover the diet of the family budgets 
contains more varied and palatable items than does the jail diet, and better 
assimilation of the food is, therefore, expected in the former case. The quan- 
tity of cereals too is not insufficient as -ivill be evident from the above table. 
The industrial -\vorkers of the province seem to be better off in this respect than 
those of Bombay (as ascertained in 1923). 

21. (ii) Fuel and Lighting. — The expenditure on fuel and lighting is chiefly 
on wood, kerosene and matches being -.the other items. But in Jubbulpore all 
the pottery- workers get fuel free from the employers; hence no expenditure is 
incurred on the item by the main body of industrial workers. Moreover wood 
is much cheaper in i-Jubbulpore and Gondia. There is no expenditure on 'gas 
and electricity by the working class families in this province. The percentage 
expenditure on this group is not liable to any great variation with the various 
income classes, but depends more or less on the size of the family. 

22. [iii) Clothing. — The average monthly expenditure is arrived at by divid- 
ing the total expenditure on each article of clothing by the number of months 
it is estimated to last. The expenditure on clothing is not proportionately low 
in the -lowest income class, as a minimum standard of decency has to be main- 
tained. It naturally rises in the higher income classes, but is also affected by 
communal custom. As an instance of the latter it may be mentioned that 
Muhammadan workers always consider a set of special clothes for ceremonial 
and festive occasions almost a necessity and spend comparatively more on them. 
It may be noted that the monthly proportion of the annual expenditure on 
clothing and other occasional expenditure represents the major portion of the 
deficit in the family budget of the lowest income classes. Such expenditure is 
.actually incurred in lump sums off and on during the year and not every month. 

23. The percentage of families incurring expenditure on shoes and sandals is 
ihe highest in Jubbulpore and the lowest in Wagpur. MontlUy 
average of the lowest class in Nagpur is one anna only, while the 
highest average is ten annas , in Jubbulpore. Very few workers 
wear shoes or sandals during working hours with the result that foot-sores and 
ulcers are common amongst them, and sometimes lead to serious consequences. 
Many, as will be evident from the table, do not use shoes and sandals at all 
rendering themselves liable to hook-worms and other diseases. 

24 iiv) Household requisites. — The meagre expenditure on this head as is 
apparent from table No. 1 is due to the use of cheap articles like ordinary 
earthenware for utensils and torn clothes stitched together for bedding. Furni- 
ture is conspicuous by its absence, but for one or two charpoys (light cot woven 
with coir strings) in a limited number of families. A few household articles 
are handed down from father to son, but it will serve no practical purpose to 
make allowance for them in the monthly budget. Repairs of such articles 
have been included under the head utensils, etc., in the table. The low stand- 
ard of comfort that these workers can afford is evident from the expenditure on 
this head which rises with the higher income classes. The consequence is the 
lowering of vitality and exposure to dirt and disease. 

25. (r) Housing. — The average expenditure on rent by the working class 
families is shown under rent in table No. 1. It shows that 28 per cent, in 
(Jubbulpore, 70 per cent, in Nagpur, 88 per cent, at Akola and 100 per cent, at 
Gondia pay rent for their houses. Ground rent, when paid, and municipal taxes, 
if any, are also included in the figure of rent. A large number of working 
class families in this province pays ground rent on plots on which they build 
their own huts. A good proportion live in their own huts in the to-wn. 

26. The predominant scales of rent at the four centres are stated in table 
No. 10, which shows that rent rates are the highest at Akola and the lowest 
at Gondia, and on the average the.y are slightly higher in Nagpur ^ than in 
Jubbulpore. Nearly 60 per cent, of the working class families live in single 
rooms, about 10 per cent, of which are provided with verandahs, and about 40 

• per cent, live in two rooms, 10 per cent, of which again are pro-videci with 
verandahs. Table No. 10 illustrates the number of families occupying different 
types of accommodation at different centres. 
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27. Houses have been classed as “good”, if they are made of brick, have 
at least one window (2^ xl^/ approximately) to each room, and have the ad- 
yantage of good water supply and sanitary conveniences within easy reach- 
bad if they are constructed of mud, bamboo, etc., are not mainlined in 
decent, repairs, have no provision for ventilation in the rooms, and have onlv 
priimtiye sanitary arrangements; and “fair”, if the houses- inspite of beinc 
mud-built are maintained in_ good repairs, are provided with roof ventilation oi- 
some other sort of ventilating openings and satisfactory water supply, though 
without sanitary conveniences. Under the above classification in table No. 10 
most OI the houses at Gondia are “bad” while the majority in Nagpur may be 
said to be “good”. Practically all the houses at Akola are “fair” while at 
dubbulpore most of the houses are the same. From table No. 10, it also appears 
that no house at Gondja has been classed as “good” and very few are so 
classed at Akola and Jubbulpore, while all the three classes are well represented 
in Nagpm-. 


.28. The average size of rooms may be taken to be 10' x 8' x 7/, but in the 
mill chaivls provided by the cotton mill authorities, the height averages 9 feet. 
In many houses, however, where the workers have built their own houses, the 
living room in each house, called majghar (central room), is much larger in size, 
and generally varies from 20'xl2/x9/ to 25' x 15' x 10', often ivith a loft pro- 
vided below the roof. Rooms of even bigger sizes upto 30 feet with double 
sets of doors and windows have been recorded, but these are very rare. Doors 
are generally narrow being on an average 6'x3' to B^'xSp in size. Drains are 
generally conspicuous by their absence, except in one or two mill chau-Is, and 
the waste water of such colonies is always a source of nuisance to the neighbour- 
hood. 


29. Overcrowding in one room tenements is apparent from table No. 10, 
which gives the average number of persons per room. But it does not compare 
unfavourably with the general average for the whole province as recorded in 
the census report of 1921. According to the census report the average figure per 
house for the whole province has been 5 since 1891. Overcrowding is specially 
marked at Akola, and the average is 4' 2 persons per room in single room tene- 
ments, which is worse than was the case in Bombay* in 1921. 

30. {vi) Miscellaneous Sxpendttwrc.— Expenditure on hair-cutting, washing 
of clothes, tobacco, liquor, jian supari, education, medicine, amusement, repay- 
ment of debt and contributions to the provident fund (in the case of the 
workers of the Empress Mills, Nagpur, only) are all included under this 
head. Expenditure on these items is the lowest in Jubbulpore and the highest 
in Nagpur. In the lowest class the average per month is a little over Es. 2 
per month and in the highest class the average varies from Es. 7 in Jubbulpore 
to Es. 12 at Gondia. It has been very difficult to estimate expenditure on 
these items accurately, as they are not common to all families. 

31. Liquor . — The expenditure on liquor is not often disclosed, hence it is 
generally understated. The same is partly true of narcotics like, opium. At 
the time of the present enquiry picketing of liquor shops was going on in 
many places and many workers temporarily gave up liquor. The figures are, 
therefore, much lower than would otherwise have been the case. Moreover, the 
percentage of families consuming liquor and narcotics is small as shown in 
table No. 1 and so the average figure w'ould not give an indication of the actual 
expenditure. Only 8 per cent, of the lowest income class incur expenditure on 
this item, while it is only 2-86 per cent, in Jubbulpore. In other income classes, 
too, the percentages is not high. The expenditure on this item is the highest 
at Akola and the lowest in Jubbulpore. The average in Nagpur is only one- 
third of an anna per month in the lowest income class and annas 32 pies 2 per 
month in the highest. It should be remembered, however, that these figures 
have been arrived at by taking the average of all the families, whether they 
consume liquor or not. If only those that consume liquor and narcotics are 
taken into account the expense of 4 pies per month in the lowest income class 
would reahy amount to four annas per month for the actual consumers. The 
figures on this item are, however, put forward with the greatest reserve. 

32. It is surprising to note that even the budgets of the scavengers, collected 
specially for this purpose, show very little expenditure on liquor. It is common 
experience that the scavengers as a class are given to drinking too much, running 
into debt in consequence, inspite of good family earnings. But in the nresent 
instance no such expenditure on drinking was disclosed insp itc of careful cross- 

•Tlie averaore for single room tenement was 4’ 03 persons per room, for 2 
rooms 2' 11, for 3 rooms 1 • 60 and for 4 rooms 1*30 persons per room. 
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examination. This is no doubt due to the fact that most of the scavengers 
have taken an oath before caste panchayats not to indulge in drinking as before. 
Table No. 6 brings out the fact clearly. Moreover liquor is not easily available 
4o the workers due to the present campaign of picketting and where it is 
indulged in secretly it is not easily disclosed. Many workers have stated while 
the collection of budget was in progress that they have given up the drink 
diabit, 

33. Tobacco and fan snpari . — These are conventional expenses, fan supari 
amounting practically to necessity in the case of Indian workers, _ incurred by 
nearly 90 per cent, of the workers and’ the amount spent is not negligible. The 
expenditure on these items is higher in Jubbulpore and Akola than in Nagpur 
and Gondia, as will appear from table No. 1. In Nagpur the average expendi- 
d,ure on both is less than Re. 1 in all classes, while at Gondia it is 8 annas 
in the lowest and nearly Rs. 2 in the highest income classes. At Akola it is 
nearly Re. 1-12-0 in all income classes except the lowest, while in Jubbulpore it 
varies from 7 annas in the lowest to Rs. 2-10-0 in the highest income class. 

34. Education . — It will be evident from table No. 1 that the expenditure on 
■education is liopelessly low, and is incurred by a very small percentage of 
workers. It is practically 7iU in the lowest income class and negligible in the 
■others. Re. 1 tabulated in the highest income class at Gondia really means one 
family only where an amount of Rs. 3 per month is spent on education, other- 
wise the highest average in any one of the income classes is less than 4 annas 
per month. Expenditure on education is most common in Nagpur and next 
comes Jubbulpore. At other centres it is negligible. It is hardly necessary 
for us to dilate at length on the effects of this lack of education on the efficiency 
•and general welfare of labour. It is only in the Empre'ss Mills of Nagpur 
that edu'cational work is regularly carried on amongst the mill labourers through 
the agency of Welfare Work Centres run by the Y. M. C. A., and the mill 
schools. (Details of these activities have been set forth in the Memorandum* of 
Evidence already presented to the Labour Commission by the Manager of the 
mills.) 

35. Illiteracy prevails in the home of most of the working class families as 
■would fae clear from the following figures relating to about 200 families : — 


Total. 


Literate. 


Men 






■ 


1 87 

Women . 








1.5 

Children • 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

H 

WEM 

67 


Number of families with literate men .... 
Number of families with literate women .... 8 

Number of families with school-going children , . 46 


36. Medical . — ^Medical expenses are very low and this is chiefly due to pro- 
vision for free medical attendance existing in most of the organised industries. 
It is’ also, however, partly due to inability to pay for medical attendance. 
There is a number of dispensaries provided by the mills, local bodies and the 
•Government in most of the important industrial centres, and free treatment is 
available to the industrial workers and their families in such .places. There 
exists, however, on the part of many workers a feeling that they are not properly 
attended to in these free dispensaries and many workers would also prefer to 
avail themselves of indigenous systems of treatment. Such workers very much 
desire to call in independent medic.al aid at their own cost, but are unable to 
do so on account of poverty. 

37. A^nusements . — The average expenditure on amusements as shown in table 
No. 1, is too low, and is another proof of the low standard of living of the 
workers. The percentage of workers incurring such expenses is low except in 
the higher income classes. Only the highest income class in Nagpur and the 
-two higher income classes in .Jubbulpore appear to have been able to spend any 
considerable percentage of their incomes on amusements. The usual forms of 
amusements, on which the expenditure is incurred are periodical festivals, 
bhajans freligious music). Peripatetic, dramatic shows or circus and even cinemas 
in places like Nagpur, -lubbulporc and Akola. 


'Royal Commission on Labour, Evidence Volume 111, Part I, pages 76-77. 
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38. Edigious ceremonies . — ^Expenditure on religious ceremonies is incurred bv 
a high percentage of working class- families. The monthly expenditure on this 
item IS nob so high as is often supposed and the monthly averages are less than 
Re. 1 in all income classes, the exceptional case of the highest income class at 
Gondia representing three families only. Such religious ceremonies are a sort 
of recreation to the working class families and also make for communal and 
social solidarity. Such expenditure must, therefore, be regarded as a reasonable 
and useful item of the workers budget. The average monthly expenditure in 
the lowest income class is 3 annas in Nagpur, 10 annas in Jubbulpore and 6 
annas^ at Gondia. Only at Akola the percentage of families spending on this 
item is less than 50 in both the higher classes and the average expenditure too 
decreases with the higher income classes, and is only 1 anna 6 pies in the 
highest income class. 

39. Provident Fund . — ^As provident fund is maintained only in the Empress 
Mills, Nagpur, payments on that account have been reported from Nagpur only 
in respect of several employees of these mills. Nearly 50 per cent of the workers 
of the mills contributed to the fund. The rate of contribution by members 
was fixed at one anna per rupee earned per month. From the budgets collected 
from_ the Empress Mill workers, it was found that 51-3 per cent, of the 
families were contributing to the provident fund. The maximum, minimum 
and average contribution being Es. 3-2-0, Es. 1-2-0 and Rs. 1-11-0, respectively. 
It must he noted, however, that this is not an item of expenditure, but is a 
saving. It shows that the Indian workers are not so improvident as ignorant. 
Where proper facilities are provided they are found to be keen on laying by 
something for the future, even when their means are very scanty. 

40. Indebtedness . — Table No. 1 shows that payments are made for the re- 
demption of debts by practically all the income classes. The percentage of 
working class families making such payments is below 50 in all the income 
classes except two, and mostly, it is below 30 per cent. Bub this is really no 
indication of either the amount of indebtedness or the percentage of indebted 
families. That is illustrated in table No, 11. Workers in lower income classes 
are unable to repay their debts in a majority of cases and can ill afford to make 
monthly payments for liquidation of the same. In most cases payments are made 
when the money-lenders are very insistent, or when the workers are in compara- 
tively easier circumstances and have some surplus. So, while collecting the 
budgets, much difficulty was experienced in obtaining the accounts of such irre- 
gular payments. The workers can state the amount they have" borrowed, and 
have some idea of the amounts they have repaid, but can rarely ’ state' the exact 
instalments or amounts of repayment already made. The interest, too, is not often 
paid monthly and the worker frequently does not know rvhat his interest charges 
are. 

41. Oat of about 210 families, 130 families are involved in debt, and their 
total debt amounts to Rs. 24,408, which means practically 62 per cent, of the 
working class families are heavily indebted. Table No, 11 shows the extent of 
indebtedness at different rates of interest and the number of families affected. 
Table No. 12, on the other hand, illustrates the causes of indebtedness, and 
how it affects the different income classes. The most common cause of indebted- 
ness is marriage and next comes maintenance. Festivals and funerals account 
for very little and the sum borrowed for such purposes is generally small. It 
is to be noted that very little money is borrowed on account of sickness, which 
may either mean that serious illness is rare, or what is more likely that sick- 
ness is often neglected or treatment received in free dispensaries. Debts in- 
curred for house building and maternity expenses are reasonable. 

42. Rates of interest on debts show that 25 per cent, per annum is the most 
usual rate charged, and by far the largest amount of loans is incurred at that 
rate. But interest as high as 150 per cent., f.e., two annas per rupee, per 
month is not unknown and is generally exacted by the Kabuli money-lenders. 
The commonest term of such loan is the sawai system {i.e., with 25 per cent. 
interest) which requires that I3 times the money borrowed should be repaid 
•within one year, and if it is not repaid within the stipulated time, compound 
interest is charged. 

43. It should be noted here, that information about indebtedness could not 
lie verified on account of lack of information about the respecUve money- 
lenders, and the unwillingness of workers to disclose such information. A tew 
cases, however, have been checked from sou-cars and their liooks. A sample 
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page of such books has been given in the appendix. Money-lenders charging: 
exorbitant rates of interest, especially Kabulis, are satisfied with interest only 
and do not insist on repaj'ment of the principal, and those that are indebted to 
them also do their best to evade repayment either by changing their address or 
going away to their native villages. 

44. Occasional expenditure . — A large percentage of debts is incurred on 
account of occasional expenditure, such as are tabulated below. Expenditure 
on house-building, house-purchase, home-remittances, etc., which are in the- 
nature of investments, have been excluded from this head. Information has- 
been collected about expenditure incurred on the following heads within the- 
last twelve months, so as to obtain some definite idea of occasional expendi- 
ture : — 



Heads of expenditure. 


■204 
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45. Expenditure under this head except that on marriages is not very high. 
The average scale of expenditure on marriages is not very unreasonable, neither 
certainly much lower than it is commonly supposed to be. All the misery of 
the working desses does not therefore appear to be caused by ceremonial ex- 
penditure. 


Size of the family. 

46. A self-contained family consisting of husband, wife and two children 
living together is the rule amongst the working classes in this province, and 
normal families have been selected as far as possible for collecting the family 
Budgets. Table No, 7 shows how few are the dependants living away from the 
family. 

47. The average worldng class family in Nagpur consists of 1‘4 men, 1‘4- 
women and 1‘7 children, in all 4‘5 persons, as against 4'2 persons per family 
in the city of Bombay. In Jubbulpore, the average comes to 1‘1 men, I’l women 
and 1‘34 children, while at Gondia it is 1'3 men, 1-26 women and 1’09 children 
and at Akola 1'8 men, 1-9 women and 1‘9 children. Taking all the centres to- 
gether, the average family consists of 1‘32 men, 1‘32 women and 1‘53' children. 
Eelatives living away from the family and wholly or partly relying for their 
maintenance on remittances from the workers have been classed as “dependants”. 
No such dependants are shown in (Tubhulpore and Gondia, while in Nagpur and 
Akola the average is calculated to Es. O’ 16 and 0-438 persons, respectively, 
per family. Including the dependants, the average family in Nagpnr consists 
of 4’ 71 persons, as against 4-8 in Bombay, while at Akola it comes to 5’26 
persons. Details of these averages are shown by income classes in table No. 7. 

48. Table No. 8 is a classification of the working class families according to- 
their composition and illustrates the predominant type. The family with one 
man, one woman and two children is the most common and has been taken 
as the standard family, instead of the so-called “normal” family of five persons; 
and the percentage expenditure of such a family on the main groups of commo- 
dities at two important centres is illustrated in table No. 5. 

49. The analysis of families according to the number of wage-earners illus- 
trated in table No. 9 shows that families with two wage-earners are most 
common in Nagpur and Gondia, while those with one wage-earner are pre- 
dominant) in Jubbulpore and Akola. The lowest income class mainly con- 
sists of one wage-earner per family. The average income per wage-earner is 
highest in the families -with one wage-earner and least in the families with the- 
highest number of wage-earners per family. It appears, therefore, that each 
family consists of one main whole-time wage-earner, and other subsidiary wage- 
earners, supplementing the family income when such employment is available. 

Summary of condusions. 

50. We may add here a summary of the broad conclusions suggested by the 
enquiry : — 

(1) The average monthly income and expenditure at different centres are — 

Income. Expenditure. 




Es. 

a. 

P- 

Es. 

a. 

P- 

Nagpur 


29 

8 

0 

30 

8 

0 

Jubbulpore . 

. • 

23 

0 

0 

22 

12 

0 

Gondia 


25 

4 

0 

25 

2 

0 

Akola . 


37 

8 

0 

36 

8 

0 


It is evident that the working class families live on the margin of hare- 
subsistence. There is no saving and practically no surplus to meet any unfore- 
seen expenditure. 

(2) The percentage expenditure on the main groups are — 

Per cent. 


■■ Food . . . . . . . . . 64-2 

Clothing . . . . . . . . . 9-0 

Fuel and lighting . . . . . . . 4-3 

Pent . .- 2-7 

Household requisites . . . . . . 2*2 

Miscellaneous . . . . . . . . 17-6 
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(3) rood absorbs nearly 65 per cent, of the total expenditure and very little 
>is left for decencies and luxuries. The standard of living is thus low. 

(4) The greater the earning, the smaller the percentage of it spent on food 
“Pf-r capita. 

(5) Percentage expenditure on household requisites and rent being as low 
as 2-2 and 2-7, respectively, it is clear that the standard of comfort is very low. 

(6) The diet of the working class families compares favourably with that 
•of the non-labouring prisoners and is superior to that of the industrial workers 
■of Bombay, but it falls short of the scale prescribed for labouring prisoners in 
•the Central Provinces jails. 

(7) The family budgets include articles of comparatively higher nutritive 
value, such as sugar, milk, phcc, meat, etc., which do not ordinarily find place 
in jail diets. 

(8) In the diet of working classes, the expenditure on food grains (cereals 
and pulses) predominates. But the percentage expenditure on cereals tends to 
•decrease and that on other food increase with increase in income. 

' (9) The^ expenditure on clothing is only 9 per cent, and is low as compared 
•with other countries. This is, however, sufficient for protection in warm 
•climate, except for occasional changes of weather. 

(10) The predominant rent range of rooms for the working class families is 
;8 annas to Rs. 2 per month for single rooms and Re. 1 to Rs. 4 per month for 

double rooms. About 60 per cent, of the working class families live in single 
Tooms and 30 per cent, in double rooms. 

(11) The average number of persons living in each room varies from 3 to 4 
in single room tenements, from 2 to 3 in double room tenements, and from 
1-5 to 2 in three-room tenements. 

1(12) The expenditure on alcohol and drugs is generally understated, and 
’during the present political campaign in favour of boycott of_ excise shops, the 
•average figures obtained for expenditure on liquor and narcotics are quite low. 

(13) Expenditure on pan supari, tobacco and religious ceremonies account for 
‘the major portion of the miscellaneous expenditure. 

(14) The expenditure on education is hopelessly low. The highest average 
in any one of the income classes is less than 4 annas per month. Compulso-'y 
and free primary education, however, is in force at many of the industrial 

•centres. 

(15) Approximately 62 per cent, of the families are disclosed to be in 
•debt. The most prevalent rate of interest is 25 per cent, per annum. The 
most common cause of indebtedness is marriage in the family and next comes 
maintenance. 

(16) The average family consists of 4^17 persons, viz., 1^32 men, T32 
women and 1-53 children. The predominant type of family is made up of one 
unau, one woman and two children. 


APPENDIX I. 

Extracts from the sowcar's boohs. 

A. (1) Pandurang Vithoba, Teli, surname Patil, of Nagpur, (2) Nago 
IKashinatli, Teli, Fating, Model Mills Ghawl, Circle No. 2, Nagpur, (3) Narasaya 
Raj anna, Telanga Mistri, Telanga Fulmali of Sitabuldi, had taken a loan of 
Rs. 100 on the 18th May 1929 from Nimbaji Siwaji Godghate, Mahar, of 
Nagpur, Circle No. 2, on the sawai terms (total Rs. 125) with an agreement 
of paying an instalment of Rs. 10-8-0 per mensem. 


B. (1) Nago Kashinath, Teli, surname Fating, and (2) Pandurang Vithoba, 
Teli, Patil, Circle No. 2, Ganesh Peth, had taken a loan of Rs. 80 on saw^i 
terms (total amount Rs. lOOj on the 17th July 1929 from one Nimbaji Siwaji, 
Mahar, Godghate, of Nagpur, on an agreement of paying an instalment of 
Rs. 5 per mensem. 
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. C. Details of the instalments paid for the loan of Es. 250 taken by one 
Nago Kashinath, Teli, Model Mills Chawl, from the creditor Budhulal 
Jagannath, Deosar Bania, Circle No. 2, Ganesh Peth, Nagpur — 

Es. 14 received on the 13th February 1930. 

Es. 14 received on the I3th March 1930. 

Es. 10 received on the 10th April 1930. 

Es. 14 received on the 16th May 1930. 

Es. 14 received on the 15th June 1930. 

Es. 14 received on the 23rd July 1930. 
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APPENDIX 
TABLE 

Statement sho’wing average income and 


I 

Details. j ‘ Nagpur. 



( 

I 




Rs. 20 and 

Rs. 30 and 

Rs. 40 and 

Income class. 

j Below Es. 20. 

below Rs. 30. 

below Rs. 40. 

below Rs. 50. 

Average num- 
ber of persons 

i 

3- 

6 




3- 

4 


6 

05 


5 

■6 

per family. 














Average month- 

Rs. 10-12-6. 


Rs. 24-12-6. 

Rs. 34-12-0. 

Rs. 47-3-6. 

ly income. 

















o S * 
3-^ 




°ld 

C 


)tM I 

op. 

c 


O S 


verage Expc 
diture. 


<3 S.'S 

to S -u 
J o § 

0.2 ® 
E 

verage Expe 
ditm-e. 


Percentage 
amilios consi 
ng the articl 

vorago Expc 
ditime. 


Porcontago 
amilies const 
ng the arfcic 

verage Expc 
diture. 


Percentage 
families const 
ing tho article 


<3 













Rs. A. 

V. 


Es 

. A. 

P. 


Rs. A. 

P. 



1 


Food. 












■ 


Cereals . 

7 10 

4 

100 

8 

8 

0 

100 


6 



100- 

Pulses . 

1 4 

11 

100 

1 

8 

8 

100 

2 1 

1 



B 

100 

Fish and meat. 

0 8 

1 

52 

1 

0 

0 

82*9 

1 7 

9 

75 

i«l 

i 

91 

Sugar and 

0 9 

0 

58 

0 

10 

7 

88-6 


4 

75 

1 2 

2 

87-5 

sweetmeats. 
Ulilk . 

0 6 

9 

36 

0 

8 

0 

40 


I 

45 


3 

45- 8- 

Cfiee . . 

0 9 

0 

52 

0 

10 

9 

51-4 

1 1 

9 

65 


9 

37-5; 

Oils 

0 14 

4 

100 

0 

13 

5 

100 

1 6 

m 


1 8 

0 

100' 

Fruits and , 

0 9 

9 

80 

1 

0 

0 

91 


9 

80 

1 9 

6 

95-8 

vegetables. 
Others . 

1 0 

10 

100 

1 

2 

6 

100 

1 6 



2 1 

0 

100 

Total food 

13 8 

0 

• * 

15 

13 

11 

•• 

20 2 

0 


25 7 

E 

•• 

Fuel and light- 
ing. 

1 12 

4 

100 

2 

3 

5 


1 6 

8 

100 

3 1 

6 















Clothing. 
Men’s . 

0 10 

10 

96 

1 

0 

1 



3 


1 11 

0 

100 

Women’s 

0 10 

10 

96 

0 

15 

3 

91-4 

1 1 

4 

95 

1 3 

7 

100 

Children’s 

0 3 

8 

64 

0 

4 

6 

62-9 


5 

85 

0 9 

6 

79-2 

Shoes and san- 

0 1 

0 

40 

0 

3 


51-4 


m 

65 

0 3 

9 

66-7 

dais. 














Total clothing 

1 10 

4 


2 

7 

1 


2 9 

0 


3 11 10 

•• 
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n. 

No. 1. 

expenditure of families at different circle. 


Jubbulpore, 




Rs. 20 and below 

Rs. 30 and below 

Rs. 40 and below 

Below E.S. 20. 

Rs.- 

30. 

Rs. 40. 

Rs. 60. 

3-17 

3-35 

4-8 

5-8 

Rs. 16-4-3. 

Rs. 24-11-6. 

Rs. 36-4-0. 

Rs. 46-8-0. 


Percent- 


Percent- 


Percent- 


Percent- 


age of 


age of 


age of 


age of 

Average 

families 

Average 

families 

Average 

families 

Average 

families 

■expend- 

consum- 

expendi- 

3onstim- 

expendi- 

jonsum- 

expendi- 

jonsum- 

ture. 

ing the 

ture. 

ing the 

ture. 

ing the 

ture. 

ing the 


article. 


article. 


article. 


article. 

Rs. A. P, 


Rs. A. P. 


Rs. A. P. 


Rs. A. P. 


7 7 6 

100 

8 9 7 

100 

10 8 0 


13 13 1 


15 7 

100 

1 10 7 

100 

•2 12 0 

100 

3 6 0 


0 2 1 

26-7 

0 6 2 

60 

0 12 0 

37-5 

16 0 

66-7 

0 8 2 

100 

1 0 10 

95-16 

1 15 6 


2 7 0 


0 3 6 

22-9 

10 8 

63-63 

1 16 9 


1 2 6 


0 9 6 

71-43 

0 15 10 

86-36 

1 14 2 


2 4 0 


0 8 8 

91-42 

0 10 4 

100 

1 0 11 


13 3 


0 7 2 

91-42 

0 11 3 

100 

2 7 4 


17 9 


0 8 0 

100 

0 10 3 

100 

1 1 4 


1 9 1 


li 12 1 


16 11 6 

• • 

24 7 0 

■ • 

28 10 8 

1 

• • 

0 11 3 

100 

0 14 7 

100 

2 7 1 

100 
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• TABLE 

Statement showing average income and' 


Details. 
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Gondia. 


Below Rs. 20. 

Es. 20 and below 
Rs. 30. 
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Rs. 40. 
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Rs. 50. 
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Details. 
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Sintement showing average income and 


Details, 
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2-10 

72 

2-09 

100 

1^90 1 

GO 

•8-i 

28-G 

2-08 

IG 

1-14 

56-2 

•6&I 

38 

1-03 

34-3 

1-90 

50 

2-lG 

60 

1 -Od.' 

47 

•22 

77-1 j 

i -58 

70 

•45 

87-6 

•31 

00 

•49 

59 1 

1 • 74 

72 

•01 

93-8 

•65L 

24 

•41 

14-3 

1 -78 

48 

•20 

19 

•22 

79 

•72 

35-8 

•70 

52 

•31 

76 

1*21 

43 

1-33 

51-4 1 

2-33 

52 

1-53 

100 

1*96 

.73 

•25 

82-9 j 

•25 

28 

•20 

08-8 

•2ff 

87 

•GO 

75-7 

1-00 

88 

1-50 

87-6 

•07 

82 

2-03 

85-7 

1*77 

84 

2-72 

100 

2‘72 

100 

•83 

100 

•48 

100 

•73 

100 

•72 

100 

•30 

100 

•11 

100 

•27 

100 

•.34 

100 

•08 

100 

•12 

100 

•13 

100 

•17 

100 

•54 

100 « 
1 

-.33 

100 

•30 

100 

-•^ 


Bs. 

t 

Es. 


Es. 


GO 

•23 

01-3 ’ 

f 

•44 

100 

1 -13 

100 

•17 
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Yoh. XI, Part I, 


TABLE 


statement showing tho group average 



ITngpur. 

Income class. 

Below Es. 20. 

Rs. 20 and 
below Rs. 30. 

Rs. 30 and 
below Rs. 40. 

Rs. 40 and 
below Es. 50. 

Average size of 
a family. 

3-G 

3-4 

0-05 

o*G 

Average month- 
ly income. 

Rs. 10-12-0. 

Rs. 21-12-0. 

Rs. 34-12-0. 

Rs. 47-3-0. 

Heads of 
expenditure. 

Average. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Average. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Average . 

■ 

Per- 

cent- 

ago. 

Average. 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Hood 

Fuel and light 
Rent 

■Clothing . 

Bedding and 
utensils. 
Misoollnncous 

Total . 

Rs. A. r. 
13 8 0 

1 12 4 
1 5 0 

1 10 4 
0 3 2 

2 14 *4 

03-2 

8-19 

0-41 

7-8 

•80 

13-00 

Rs. A. P. 
15 13 11 
2 3 6 

1 4 4 

2 7 1 
0 4 7 

4 13 10 

58-70 

8- 33 
4-73 

9- 11 
•93 

18-14 

Rs. A. P. 
20 2 0 
1 0 8 
1 1 6 
2 9 0 
0 6 8 

0 0 1 

05-8 
: 4-19 
3-19 
7-08 
j 1-27 

17-87 

1 

■■KHr 

59 

7- 25 
2-75 

8- 69 
1-59 

20-72 



20 16 2 

100 31 9 lO.’lOO 

( 1 


130 


Akola. 


Income class. 

Below Es. 20. 

Es. 20 and 
below Es. 30. 

Rs. 30 and 
below Rs. 40. 

Es. 40 and 
below Es. 50. 

-Average size of 
a family. 

5 

4 

4-( 


6- 

S 

Average month- 
ly income. 

Es. 19-10-0. 

Rs. 27-12-0. 

Es. 35-11-0. 

Es. 47-11-3. 

Heods of 
expenditure. 

Average. 

Per- 
cent - 
ago. 

Average, 

Per- 

cent- 

age. 

Av-erngo, 

Por- 

cent- 

age. 

Average. 

Per- 

cent. 

age. 

•Food 

Fuel and light. 
Rent 
•Clothing 
Bedding and 
utensils. 
•Jliscellaneous 




03-53 

8-03 

2-12 

12-47 

2-75 

11-10 


60-91 

8-46 

4-77 

8-62 

2-38 

14-36 

Es. A. P. 
26 6 5 
3 11 0 
2 14 0 
6 0 3 
0 14 10 

8 4 5 

65-97 

7-81 

G-09 

10-59 

1-98 

17-56 

Total . 




m 

34 1 4 


47 2 11 
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No. 3. 

and percentage expenditure 
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Jubbulporo. 


Beiovr Es. 20. 

Es. 20 and below 
Es. 30. 

Es. 30 and below 
Es. 40. 

Es. 40 and below 
Rs. 50. 

3-17 



3- 

35 



4- 

8 



5- 

8 

Rs. lC-4.3. 


Rs. 24-11-G. ; 

I 

i 

Rs. 30-4-0. 

Es. 4G-8-0. 




Per- 




Per- j 




Per- 




1 

Per- 

Average. 

contage. i 

1 

1 

i Average, j 

centago, 

1 1 

Average. 

centage. 

i ^ 

jAverage, ^ 

centage 

Es. 

A. 

V. 

1 

1 

Es. 

A. 

r. 1 

1 1 

i 'Es. 

A. 

P. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 


11 

12 

1 

G8-01 I 

10 

11 

G 1 

G4-83 1 

1 24 

7 

0 

Gl-54 

28 

10 

8 

65-IG 

0 

11 

3 

4-03 1 

1 0 

14 

7 

3-95 1 

1 2 

7 

1 

G-12 

2 

6 

3 

5-43 

0 

0 

G 

3-G2 

2 

0 

C 

8-5 1 

1 1 

10 

3 

4-10 

1 

0 

0 

2-29 

1 

9 

2 

9-1 

J 0 

3 

10 

9-09 

3 

10 

9 

9-42 

3 

3 

10 

8-08 

0 

6 

4 

2-51 

0 

9 

5 

2-53 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2-67 

1 

0 

G 

3-03 

2 

3 

G 

12-73 

2 

11 

2 

11-10 

C 

s 

5 

lG-16 

7 

0 

1 

16-01 

17 

3 

9 j 

' 100 j 

24 

3 

0 j 

! 100 1 

1 

! 39 

12 

9 

100 

43 

i 

11 

4 



Gondia. 


Below Es. 20. 

Rs. 20 and below 
Es. 30. 

Es. 30 and below 

1 Es. 40. 

Es 40 and below 
Es. 50. 

2-3 

3-5 

5 

4 

Es. 14-1-3. 

Es. 24-11-3. 

Es. 33-2-0. 

Rs. 42-0-0. 

Average. 

Per- 

centage, 

Average, 

Per 

contage. 

Average. 

Per 

centage. 

Average. 

1 Per- 
jeentage. 

Es. A. P. 

9 10 
13 7 

0 13 10 

2 2 2 

0 6 11 

2 4 G 

57-64 

8-81 

5-91 

13-55 

3-44 

10-G5 

Rs. A. P. 
15 6 10 

1 13 1 

0 5 4 

3 5 1 

0 5 11 

2 10 5 

G4-4 

7-0 

1-4 

13-9 

1-C 

11-1 

Es. A. P 
20 7 0 

2 8 7 

0 3 7 

4 1 4 

0 8 3 

5 4 9 

61-7 

7-0 

8 

12-1 

1-6 

16-2 

Rs. A. P. 
20 12 10 

1 10 0 

0 6 2 

3 10 0 

0 10 2 

12 4 0 

r 

52 • 95 
4-13 
-95 
9-22 
1-69 

31.16 



23 14 8 

100 



39 5 2 1 

I 100 
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yoL, XI, Part 1 


TABIJ5 

Nao- 


[Calculated from budgets 


Incomo class. 

Below Rs. 20, 

Rs. 20 and below 

Rs. 30. 

Avcrago size of a family. 

3-8 

3-8 

Hoads of expenditure. 

Average. 

Percentage. 

Average. 

Percentage., 

Food . .... 

Fuel and light .... 

Rent ...... 

Bedding and utensils . . . 

Clothing ..... 

Miscellaneous .... 

Total 

Incomo . ... 

Rs. A. P. 

9 10 10 

1 11 0 

1 1 4 

0 4 0 
19 4 

2 7 4 

67-6 

10-23 

G-49 

1*07 

9-41 

14-0 

Rs. A. P. 
12 13 3 

2 0 0 
16 6 

0 5 3 

2 2 0 

3 12 0 

66-5 

10-4 

6 ■ 
1-4 
9-3 
16-4 

16 12 10 

100 

22 12 0 

100 

16 14 0 

« • 

23 11 3 

• . 


JOTBUIt 

[Calculatcd from budgets 


Income class. 

Below Rs. 20. 

Rs. 20 and below 

Rs. 30. 

Average size of a family. 

3-8 


4 

•4 

Heads of expenditure. 


Average. 

Percentage. 

Average, j 

Percentage-. 



Rs. A. 

p. 


Rs. 

A. P. 


Food ..... 


13 6 

6 

09-7 

16 

11 7 

72-7 

Fuel and light . 


0 15 

G 

5 

1 

0 6 

4-5 

Rent ..... 

• 

0 13 

6 

4-5 


, , 

• . 

Bedding and utensils . . 

« 

0 7 

0 

2-2 

0 

7 0 

1-9 

Clothing .... 

• 

2 1 

6 

10-6 

2 

6 8 

10-6 

Miscellaneous 

• 

1 9 

6 

8-0 

2 

6 3 

10-4 

Total 

* 

19 5 

6 

100 

23 

0 0 

100 

Income .... 

• 

16 16 

3 

•• 

24 

1 

•• 


The group expenditures have been calculated from budgets collected in 

as Bulletin No. 3 by the 
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,Vt,L. XI, Paet I. 
^No. <1. 

PORE. 


collected in June 1927-] 


Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40. 

Rs, 40 and below Rs. 60. 

4- 

3 1 

4*9 

1 

Average. 

Percentage, 

Average. 

Percentage. 

i 

Ks. A. r. 1 


Re. A. p. 


19 5 9 

63 '6 

22 6 3 

69-2 

3 0 0 

10 

4 4 0 

10-6 

13 2 

4 

1 1 10 

2-9 

0 9 0 

2 

0 12 3 

2 

2 13 3 

9-4 

3 11 10 

10 

3 6 C 

11-1 

1 

6 6 7 

16-3 

30 5 8 

100 

37 9 9 

100 

33 2 10 

•• 

42 6 0 



pim. 


collected in Juno 1927.] 


Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40. 

Rs. 40 and below Rs. 60. ' 

4-4 

4-1 

3 

Average. 

Percentage. 

Average. 

1 

1 Percentage. 

Rs. A. P. 


Rs. A. P. 


21 10 0 

66*0 

21 10 6 

68*3 

1 13 0 

6 

2 3 4 

6-1 

14 0 

4 

19 4 

4*4 

0 9 4 

1-8 

0 6 10 

1-2 

3 12 

10-8 

2 8 9 

7*1 

3 1 3 

10-8 

8 2 0 

23 

31 6 9 

100 j 

36 8 9 

100 

33 0 0 i 

1 

« • 

1 

42 8 0 

• • 


connection with the preparation of index numbers for the cost of living published 
Department of Industries. 
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Voii. XI, Paki' I. 

table 

statement showing the average and percentage expenditure (monthly) 


— 

Nagp 

Average. 

ur, 

Percentage. 







Ra. 

A. 

P. 


Average income (monthly) 

• 

* 

• 

• • 

• 

23 

13 

8 

• • 

Cereals 

• 

« 

, 



8 

11 

3 

31-61 

Pulses 

• 


• 

• 9 

• 

1 

9 

5 

6-75 

Oils .... 

• 

« 

• 

4 • 

• 

1 

1 

7 

3-97 

Other articles of food . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

4 

10 

4 

16-80 




Total food 

• 

16 

0 

7 

58-13 

Fuel and lighting 


* 


• < 


2 

3 

3 

7-99 

Clothing 

* 

• 


« • 

* 

2 

4 

10 

8-32 

House rent . . 

• 

• 

* 

* • 

, 

0 

9 

7 

2-15 

Bedding . . . 

• 

• 


« » 


0 

4 

9 

1-07 

Other household goods 

« 



* • 

» 

0 

2 

2 

0-49 

Payment of debt . 

• 

• 


• • 

» 

2 

14 

0 

10-40 

Provident fund . 

• 

• 


♦ » 

. 

0 

2 

4 

0-53 

Miscellaneous 

• 

• 

• 

• » 

• 

3 

0 

4 

10-92 

Average total monthly expenditure 

• 

• » 


27 

9 10 

100-00 










^"oL.. XI, Part I. 

No. 5. 

of the standard family of one man, one woman and two children. 
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J ubbulporo . 

Average. 

Percentage. 

Es. A. r. 
22 1 3 


8 11 9 

2 2 0 

0 9 3 

5 2 0 

35-18 

8-50 

2-33 

20-04 

IG 9 0 

CG-71 

12 3 

2 3 9 

0 4 7 

0 7 0 

0 1 11), 
0 11 5 

3 *5 4 

4-59 

9-00 

1-15 

1- 70 
0-48 

2- 88 

i.3-43 

24 13 3 

100-00 
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.Voii. XI, Part I. 


TABLE 


Statement showing average income and 


Average monthly income. 

■Vegetarian Hindus. 

Hon-vegetarian 

Hindus. 

27-G-O. 

27-14-0. 

Average. 

Percent- 

age. 

Average. 

Percent- 

age. 


Rs. a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


Food. 





•Cereals ..... 

8 2 0 

28-82 

9 4 7 

31-23 

Pulses ..... 

1 16 9 

7-10 

1 11 10 

6-67 

Fish and meat .... 



16 8 

4-62 

•Others ..... 

G 2 11 

i8-35 

6 10 10 

19-07 

Total Food 

16 4 8 

64-27 

18 0 11 

60-68 

Fuel and light .... 

1 15 10 

WtBS 

2 6 10 

7-97 

Kent ..... 

0 14 G 


17 2 

4-98 

'Clothing ..... 

2 12 4 


1 15 3 

6-66 

-Household requisites . 

0 4 10 

1-10 

0 4 7 

•84 

Miacellaneoua. 





Xiquor and narcotics . 





'Tobacco and pan st/jjari 

0 12 2 

2-G4 

1 3 10 

4-19 

Payment of debts 

17 1 

6-09 

1 12 10 

6-08 

'••Others ..... 

4 11 6 

16-83 

2 10 3 

8-80 

Total Miscellaneous . . 

C 14 9 

24-66 

6 10 11 

19-07 

Grand Total . 

28 2 11 

100 

■ 

29 12 9 

100 
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No. 6. 


expenditure of different communities. 




Mahars. 

Sweepers. 

Muhammadans. 

32-4-0, 

29-3-0. 

24-0-0. 

Average. 

Percentage. 

Average. 

Percentage. 

Average. 

Pereentage. 

Es. 

a. 

P- 


Rs. 

a. p 



Es. 

a. 

P- 


10 

7 

3 

29-29 

10 

7 

4 

41-90 

6 

8 

3 

23-27 

1 

12 

11 

6-08 

1 

7 

4 

6-80 

1 

0 

10 

6-16 

1 

6 

11 

4-04 

1 

7 

2 

5-70 

1 

8 

11 

6-58 

6 

8 

5 

18-24 

3 

4 

8 

13-49 

7 

8 

1 

20-85 

20 

3 

6 

50-05 

10 

10 

0 

07-07 

17 

0 

1 

00-85 

2 

11 

2 

7-54 

• 2 

0 

3 

8-62 

2 

4 

4 

8-86 

0 

12 

4 

2-20 

0 

2 

6 

•07 

1 

0 

0 

4-90 

2 

14 

4 

8-07 

2 

3 

5 

8-97 

2 

8 

7 

9-15 

0 

6 

8 

1-34 

0 

3 

3 

-09 

0 

10 

0 

2-23 

0 

4 

11 

n 









0 

15 

10 


2 

4 

2 

9-52. 

1 

5 

8 

6-14 

4 

7 

10 


1 

0 

0 

6-51 

0 

4 

0 

-89 

2 

13 

10 

8-07 

0 

1 

2 

•25 

2 

8 

0 

8-73 

8 

10 

5 

24-20 

3 

11 

4 

16-28 

4 

1 

8 

14-76 

35 

10 

5 

100 

24 

15 

3 

100 

27 

16 

2 

100 


k 
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TABLE 






Average number of 

Number of families by income 


Number 

of 

Percent- 
age of 

Persons living 

- class. 


families. 

total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Nagpur. 

Below Rs. 20 


24 

23-63 

1 

1-12 

■Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 


34 

33-33 


1-23- 

Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40 

* 

20 

19-61 


1-62 

Rs. 40 and below Rs. 50 

• 

24 

23-63 


1-79 

All income 

• 

102 

100-00 

1-41 

1-41 

Jubbulpore. 

Below Rs. 20 . 


36 

61-19 

1-0 

1-0 

Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 


20 

28-46 

1-16 

1-06 

Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40 


8 

11-61 

1-20 

1-0 

Rs. 40 and below Rs. 60 

• 

4 

8-75 

1-6 

•75 

All income 

• 

67 

100-00 

1-13 

1*10 

Qondia. 






Below Rs. 20 . 


6 

26-09 

1-0 

1*2 

Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 


10 

43-48 

1-3 

1-6 

Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40 . 


5 

21-74 

1-4 

I'O 

Rs. 40 and below Rs. 60 

• 

2 

8-69 

2-0 

r-0 

All income 

• 

23 

100-00 

1-30 

1-26 

Akola. 






Below Rs. '20 


1 

6-25 

2 

2 , 

Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 


2 

12-60 

2 

1*6 

Rs, 30 and below Rs. 40 


8 

60-00 

1-6 

1*8 

Rs. 40 and below Rs. 50 

• 

6 

31-26 

1-6 

2-2 

All income 

• 

16 

100-00 

1-63 

1-88 

Average of all centres 

4 • 

* • 


1-32 j 

2-32- 


TABLE 

Classification of families 



With 

None. 

3hild or 

One. 

One man or one woman 

6 

3 

One man and one woman . 

28 

27 

One man and two women . 

8 

9 

One man and three women 

, , 

1 

Two men and two women . 

3 

1 

Two men and one woman . 

4 

7 

Two men and two women . 

6 

3 

Two men and three women 


2 

Three men and one woman . 



Three men and two women 

1 

1 

Three men and three women 


• « 

Four men and three women 

, , 

• • 

Three men or three women 

1 

» • 

Only four women 

1 

• • 

Total 

67 

64 
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No. 7. 
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persons per family by income class. 


in the family. 

Dependents Ihdng away. 

Total family 
including 
the depend- 
ents. 

Children 
under 15 
years. 

Total. 

Adults. 

i 

1 

Cliildren. 

Total. 

1-6 

3-7C 



•083 

3-843 

1-26 

3-62 


•180 

•300 

3-820 

- 2-3 

-• 6-82 

■ -100 

•160 

•260 

6-070- 

2-0 

.. 5-CG 

< • • • 

• - 

.. . 

6-660 

1-72 

4-64 

•078 

; -089 

1 

•167 

4-707 

1-2 

3-2 


• • 


3-2 

1-26 

3-4C 

• • 

• * 


3-46 

2-4 

4-G 

• • 

• • 


4-0 

■ ‘2-6 

5-75 

• • 

1 • • 

• • 

6-76 

1-34 

3-67 

« • 

! 

• • 

3-67 

•3 

2-5 

• • 

1 

! • • 


2-6 

•7 

3-6 

« • 

1 • • 


3-6 

2-8 

5-2 

• • 

♦ • 

• • 

6-2 

1-0 

4-0 

« • 

• * 

» $ 

4-0 

1 

1-09 

3-G6 

■BH 

• » 

» • 

3-66 

1 

•6 

■1 

» * 

• • 

6-0 

2 

5-5 


• • 

* • 

6-6 

1-4 

4-7 


•6 

00 

6-676 

3-0 

G«8 

mBm 

• • 

• * 1 

6-8 

1-75 

5-2G 

( 

•188 

•26 

•438 

6-698 

1-53 

4-17 

• • 

•• 

• • 

• • 


No. 8. 


•by composition. 


children ns follows — 


Two. 

1 Til roe. 

Four 

or 

more. 

2 

1 

1 

34 

1 15 

4 

, .JO 

1 . .6 

3 

2 

1 1 

* ^ ^ 

1 



4 

! 

1 ‘ 

4 

i •• .. 

2 ■ 

. • 1 


1 

1 

2 


1 

1 


1 

1 2 




2 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• * 

•• 

60 

32 

13 
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TABLE 

Ajialysis of families accord'ng 


Income class. 


Nagpur. 



One 

wage 

earner. 

Two 

wage 

earners. 

Three 

wage 

earners. 

Fonr 

wage 

earners 

and 

more. 

Total. 

Below Es. 20 . . . 

20. 

4 



1 24 

Es. 20 and below Es. 30 

8 

24 



32 

Es. 30 and below Es. 40 

6 

11 

6 


22 

Es. 40 and below Es. 50 

3 

7 

12 

2 

24 

All income classes taken 

36 

46 

.18 

2 

102 

together. 

1 





Percentage of total , , . 

35*3. 

45-1 

17-7 

1-9 

100 


Es. a. D.. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 

Es. a. p. 


Average income fpr 

22 12 8. 

14 1 2 

14 4 4 

11 8 0 

» • 

■wage earner. 

. 


. 






Akola. 



Income class. 

One 

wage 

earner. 

Two 

wage 

earners. 

j 

Three 

wage 

earners. 

1 

! 

Four 

wage 

earners 

and 

more. 

Total. 

Below Es. 20 

* * 

1 

1 

* • '! 

• * 

1 

Es. 20 and below Es. 30 

2 

« « 

• • 

• • 

2 

Es. 30 and below Es. 40 

3 

4 

1 

• • 

1 

8 

Es. 40 and below Es. 60 

3 

1 

1 

* . 

6 

All income classes taken 
together. 

8 

6 

1 

•1 

■ 16 

Percentage of total 


37-5 
Es. a. p. 

6-3 
Es. a. p. 

6-2 
Es. a. p. 

100 

Average income per 
wage earner. 

37 9 6 

19 8 0 

16 0 0 

10 6 4 

• • 
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No. 9. 

to number of wage earners. 


Jubbulpore. 


229, 


One wngo 
earner. 

Two wage 
earners. 

Three wage 
earners. 

Four wage 
earners and 
more. 

Total. 

27 

8 

* » 


35 

13 

G 

1 


20 

5 

o 

1 


8 


4 

* • 


4 

45 

20 

2 


67 

G7-16 

29-85 

2-90 

• • 

100 

Es. a. p. 
20 0 3 

Es. a, p. 
14 0 0 

Es. a. p, 
10 G 8 

• • 



Gondia. 


One wage 
earner. 

Two wage 
earners. 

! 

Three wage 
earners. 

Four wage 
earners and 
more. 

Total. 

7 

• • 

• , 


7 

1 

8 

1 


10 

.1 

1 

2 

, • 

4 

• • 

2 

• • 

t • 

2 

.9 

11 

3 

* • 

i 

23 


39-13 
Es. a. p. 
17 0.0 


.. 47-83.. 
Es. a. p. 
.14 1 10 . 


13-04 
Es. a. p. 
10 13 4 


100 


i> o 
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TABLE 


Statement showing rent, condition 


Description of the house. 

Eent 

. .. 

Nagpur. 

Jubbulpore 

• 

Mini- 
mum. . 

Maxi- 

mum. 

Aver- 

age. 

IVIini- 

mum. 

Maxi- 

mum, 

Aver- 

age. 


Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

One room 



1 1 3 



16 6 





.. 

.. 


Two rooms . 

■imIVi' 


2 0 6 



1 6 8 




.. 

.. 


Three rooms 

.. 

.. 

.. 








.. 



dah. . 










2 12 0 




out verandah. 








♦Figures available for 
•{•These figures relate 


Description of the house. 

Condition of 

Nagpur. 

Jubbulpore. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Bad. 

Fair. 

Good. 

Bad. 

One room 

One room with verandah. 
Two rooms . 

Two rooms ■with verandah 
Three rooms 

Three rooms ■with veran- . 
dah. 

Four rooms with or ■with- 
out verandah. 

Per cent. 

20 

75 

67 

"56 

100 

67 

Per cent. 

71 

’.’53 

"13 

• « 

33 

Per cent. 

9 

25 

10 

100 

11 

• • 

• • 

Per cent. 

70 

"so 

"67 

• • 

• • 

Per-cent. 

16 

• « 

Per cent. - 

14 

. "so 

« • 

33 

100 
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No. 10. 


of houses and overcrowding. . 


-range. 





0 

Number of families 
occupying. 


Gondia. 


Akola. 














T3 „• 

c3 



•j-Sfini- 

Maxi- 

Aver- 

Mini- 

1 

1 Maxi- 

Aver- 

& 

^ ' 

p © 

s 

' P Ph 

C3 

O 

A 

'o 

Total* 

mum. 

mum. 

ago. 

mum. 

mum. 

age. 

!2i 

1 

o 



!Bs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

Rs. a. p. 

1 

Rs. a. p. 
^ 1 

iRs. a. p. 

1 ^ 

Rs. a. p. 



1 









43 

48 

13 

10 

114 

• • 1 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

12 

, , 

• • 


12 






30 

15 

8 


67 

.. 

.. 

.. 




4 

, , 

, , 


6 



ECMH 

, , 

, . 

. • 

9 

3 

2 

1 

16 


« • 

• • 

( • 

» . 


1 


•• 

■ 

' 1 

• • 

• • 

• « 

• « 

* • 

• • 

3 

1 


■ 

4 


■ono family only, 
to ground rents only. 


the house. 


Average number of per- 
sons per room. 


Gondia. 

Akola. 

Nagpur. 

J ubbulpore 

Gondia. 

Akola* 

Fair. 

Good. 

Bad. 

Fair. * 

dood. 

'Bad. 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 





■cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

cent. 

Cent. 

'cent. 

• • 




• • 


100 

80 

20 


3-3 

3-2 

3<3 

4-2 

* , 


, , 

• • 



3-7. 




12*5 


87-5 

100 



2-3 

2-4 

1-8 

3-1 

• • 


, , 

100 



1-8 

, , 


3 

• • 


100 

100 



HOI 

1-8 

1-5 

2 

• • 


•• 


• • 



•• 

•• . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


• • 

•• 

1-6 

1-6 

• • 

i • 
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2. THE VN REGULATED EE.TAnLlSHMENTS. 

All factories using power and employing 10 or more persons on any one day 
in the year are governed by the provisioui, of the Indian Factories Act in 
this province. Factories and workshops using power can thus be left out of 
the scope of the supplementary enquiry made in accordance with paragraph 5 
of the Labour Commission’s loiter No. L. C.-5 (1), dated .Simla, the 27th 
April 1930. The present memorandum therefore deals with unregulated establish- 
ments referred to in paragraph 5 (6) and (c) of the Commission’s letter; that 
'is to say, (6) factories and workshops not using power and employing 50 
persons or more on any ono day in the year; and (c) smaller factories and 
workshops engaged in any particular industry which in the aggregate employ 
a considerable number of hands. 


2. The following are the important industrial establishments in the province 
which are not regulated by the provisions of the Indian Factories Act and which 
belong to these two classes : — 


Establishments . 


Industry. 

Class and 
number. 

.Sidi facto- 

(b) 185 

ries. 

(c) G81 

ILacfacto- 

(6) 22 

ries. 


Alyrobalan 

(b) 12 

works. 


Erick and 

(b) ■ IS 

ifcile works. 

] (c) 180 


Average j 


Reduction! 



number of I 

.Seasonal 

in hands 

dain centres 


persons 

or Peren- 

during 

of the 

District. 

doily em- 

nial. 

slack 

indust^3^ 


ployed. I 

1 


season. 



1 

1 


Per cent. 

1 


42,240 1 

Perennial 

40 

Gondia 

Tumsar. 

Tirora. 

Bhandara. 

Sihora. 

HardoH. 

Bhandara. 




Jubbulpore. 

Majholi. 

Jubbulpore 




Sihora. 





Katangi. 

Raipur 

Raipur. 




Arang. 

Dhomtari. 





Bhatapara. 

Kamptee. 

Nagpur. 

Ramtek. 

Nagpur, 

1,P82 

Perennial 

40 

Gondia 

Bhandara. 



Koto 

Bilaspur. 




Pendra and 

Belghana. 

Katni 

Jubbul- 





pore. 

1,00 I 

Perennial 

60 

Raipur 

Dhamtari. 

Raipur. 




Amarwara 

Chhind- 




Mandia 

wara. 

Mandia. 

5,865 

.Seasonal 
(October 
to June). 

• ■ 

Nagpur 

Klamptee. 

Bina. 

Nagpur. 




Khaperkhe- 

da. 

Gondia 

Bhandara 





Itarsi 

Hoshan- 





gabad. 


• 


Bagra. 
Karjmpal . 

Jubbul- 




Rampur. 

pore. 




Raipur 

Bhatgaon. 

Raipur. 
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Establishments . 

Average 
number of 

Seasonal 

Reduction 
in hands 

Main centres 


Industry. 

eSass and ^ 
number. 

1 persons 
' daily 
employed. 

1 

! 

or Peren- 
nial. 

during 

slack 

season. 

of the 
industry. 

District. 

Dal hmis. 

' {b) 12 

765 

Seasonal 

Per cent. 

• . i 

Raipur . 

Raipur. 

Stone- 

i 

1 

(6) 6 

i 

1 

1 

! 770 

(October 
to June). 

Seasonal 


Bhatapara. 

Pipariya . 

Gadai'wara. 

Rajim . ' 

Hoshan- 

gabad. 

Narsingh* 

pur. 

Raipur. 

dressing 

works. 

Glass facto- 

(6) 1 

i 

75 

(October 
to May). 

Perennial 

1 

• • 

Azamgarh . 

Gondia 

Hoshan g» 
abad. 
Bhandara. 

ries* 


52,702 






The seasonal factories work from six to nine months in the year. The perennial 
factories work in full swing for about nine months in the year and their slack 
season begins with the rains. 

There are a few more industries w'hich employ a considerable number of 
hands in the aggregate} but they are not at all organised and are of the 
nature of cottage industries. The workers in these home industries are 
generally members of the same family or are related to one another. Besides, 
the individual establishments of these home industries are so small and widely 
scattered that it is not practicable to collect any data regarding them without 
more prolonged and extensive enquiries. It should also be added that condi- 
tions of labour in such home industries are not at all strenuous and do not call 
for any special regulation. Such home industries are Israssware making, 
bell-metalware making, printing presses, furniture and cabinet making, eioZ 
making, country brick and country tile making and weaving. 

3. A general survey of the bidi industry was made in the year 1927-28. 
The .Deputy Commissioners of the ftidi-making districts obtained information 
from their Tahsildars regarding the number of such factories, the persons em- 
ployed in them and their general working conditions. An attempt has been 
made to bring this survey up to date by fresh enquiries from the Tahsildars 
as well as from special visits to some of the larger tidi-manufacturing centres. 
Information regarding the number and. employees of the other kinds of estab- 
lishments has been obtained from Tahsildars and the larger estab- 
lishments; and data regarding working conditions in them have been collected 
by an Inspector of Factories, who visited for the purpose quite a large number' 
of such establishments at the more important centres. The district officers 
have, however, been pre-occupied in work entailed by the political upheaval 
and satisfactory replies could not be had from many of them. The information 
embodied in this memorandum cannot therefore be said to be exhaustive ; but 
is certainly as near the mark as it is possible to make it with the limited staff 
and time at our disposal. 

Bmi Factokies. 

4. The bidi factories are the most important of the unregulated establish- 
ments of this province falling within the scope of this memorandum. Approxi- 
mately 866 of these establishments, which manufacture a type of indigenous 
cigarettes from Indian tobacco rolled up in tendu leaves, are scattered all over 
tho province and provide employment to about 42,240 i)ersons representing 80 
per cent, of the labour dealt with in this memorandum. The industry is, however, 
most concentrated in the Bhandara district where in 622 establishments 31,417 
persons are employed. .Tubbulpore district comes second with 80 estab- 
lishments employing 3,321 persons. The growth of the industry has 
been remarkable in recent years. In the census of 1921 enumerated 
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lidi establishments were 164 employing 7,680 persons. In 1925 ap- 
proximately 225 such establishments were recorded employing 12,400 
persons, while in 1927, the establishments Avere 776 employing 30,065 persons, 
including 15,568 children under 15 3'ear.s of age. At present there are 866 
establishments employing 42,240 persons. There is no doubt that the Su-adeshi 
movement which started during the first decade of the present century, gave 
the industry a very great impetus. The present boycott movement has also 
-further increased the demand for hidi; and this trade is certainly not affected 
by the prevailing economic depression. 

5. Out of the 866 establishments, 185 belong to class {!/) emploj-ing more 
than 50 persons a day, and 681 establishments to class (c) emplojdng less. The 
total number of employees consists of 18,257 males, 10,073 females and 13,910 
children. Of the children, 43 per cent, or nearlj' 6.000 are not more than 12 
years of age. The distribution of the industry by districts and the average 
number of men, women and children dailj-' emploj-ed are shown below ; — 



Establishments emplopng 50 
persons or more. 

Establishments employing less 
than 50 persons. 

Districts. 


Men. 

Women. 

Children 

under 

15. 

No. of 
bidi 
fac- 
t^-ries. 

Men. 

Women. 

Children 

under 

15,. 

Bhandara . 

ns 

3,653 

2,981 

4,185 

504 

' 8,138 

5,440 

7,020 

Jubbulpore 

24 

1,386 

118 

504 

56 

836 

95 

382 

Kagpur 

14 

1,503 

329 

263 

21 

908 

393 

222 

Balaghat . 

9 

107 

50 

457 

11 

85 

65 

174 

Chhindwara 





1 

, , 

, • 

10 

Snugor 

1 

30 

7 

31 

9 

77 

10 

120 

Damoh 

3 

141 

13 

117 

2 

27 

. . 

5 

Bilaspur 

1 

56 

11 

58 

14 

198 

27 

94 

Raipur 

4 

172 

33 

100 

24 

249 

44 

184 

Drug . 

, , 

, , 


♦ , 

9 

106 

32 

32 

Wardha 

1' 

40 

9 

- 31 

3 

21 

1 

2 

Chanda 





2 

15 

10 

5 

Amraoti 

2 

93 

39 

18 

3 

30 

17 

26 

Akola 

1 

40 

5 

5 

2 

7 

5 

2 

Yeotmal 

4 

120 

105 

0 

, , 

, , 

. . 

. • 

Buldana 

1 

20 

46 

5 

4 

12 

12 


Nimar 

1 

60 

4 

, , 

4 

76 

• . 

86 

Hoshanga- 

bad. 





3 

13 

5 

6 

Narsinghpur 

1 

30 

10 

10 

4 

8 

5 

52 

Total 

185 

7,451 

3,760 

5,559 

681 

10,806 

6,313 

8,351 


6. Condition of work of women and children . — In spite of the large number 
of women and children engaged in the industry no special facilities for women 
and children are provided at the work places. The long hours worked by 
children, especially those of 12 years of age or under, and the atmosphere in 
which they have to work have been the subject of adverse comment by executive 
officers who have visited some of the factories casually. 

Separate accommodation for women is rarely provided, and in most cases men, 
women and children sit together either on verandahs or overcrowded rooms 
while making the hidis. The Deputy Commissioner of Jubbulpore reported in 
1927 : “The long hours worked and' the conditions under which the work is 
done are not at all conducive to the health of the operatives specially children 
and the primary schools in villages where these factories exist are depleted _ of 
their scholars.” Provision for separate rooms for males and females exists 
in less than half a dozen places, indiscriminate seating being the rule elsewhere. 
In many cases workers sit in family groups, while in several establishments men 
and women are seated in separate groups but in the same room or verandah. 

■ The hours of work for women and children vary from 8 to 10 hours per 
day along with men, and manufacture of hidis is rarely carried on at night, 
but where it is so done the lighting arrangements are reported to be sufficient, 
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7. Place of Employees generally take leaves to their homes to cut 

them into proper shape at night for making bidis the next ' day, tut the 
actual manufacture is carried on at the employers’ place in halls or big sheds 
■or open verandahs, of various sizes. 

The size of halls generally varies from SO'xWxB' to 35' x 20' x 10', that 
of sheds from 18'xl2'x6' to 15'xl5'x8' and of verandahs from 
12'x6'x6i' to 30' X 16' X 8'. Sanitary conveniences are non-existent in most 
jilaces ; but their want is not much felt in semi-rural centres like those in the 
. Bhandara district. 

Decided overcrowding is reported from most centres, but lighting and 
ventilation are generally said to be satisfactory, as verandahs, sometimes, en- 
closed by bamboo lattice screen, constitute the most common and perhaps the 
favourite workshops, specially in villages where suitable houses are not avail- 
.able on rent. But in many cases in which the workers manufacture bidis iu 
regular rooms defective ventilation has been noticed. The accommodation avail- 
-able 'per person varies from 14 square feet of floor space to 6 or 7 square 
feet, the latter being the rule.' At Dhamtari it is still less. The floor space 
prescribed under the Indian Factories Act is 36 square feet per capita. A 
special report by a medical officer and an Extra-Assistant Commissioner was 
■obtained by the Commissioner, Nagpur Division, in 1927. The officers visited 
three factories and their report on the lighting, ventilation, overcrowding and 
sanitary conveniences of these is summarized below : — 

Lighting. — Good in - one, very unsatisfactory in one and apparently poor 
in one. 

Ventilation. — Good in one, very unsatisfactory in 2. 

Overcrowding. — Nothing wrong in one, decided overcrowding in one, not 
specified but apparently unsatisfactory in one. The cubic space per individual 
in the three factories was 130, 53 and 60 cubic feet. The Indian Factories 
Act requires 500 cubic per individual. 

Sanitary convenience. — Practically none. It is not said where the workers go 
for sanitary purposes, how far the nearest public latrine is, etc. 

Condition of buildings. — Bad in one. Not satisfactory, but apparently fairly 
good in two. 

General. — Satisfactory in one. Very unsatisfactory in two. 

The last paragraph of the report of the medical officer states : “"We inspected 
only three factories and found the condition of two most unsatisfactory. There 
is reason to think that condiEions in other factories are no better.” It should, 
however, be noted that the factories visited were situated in .the big town 
of Nagpur. The present Director of Industries has personally inspected a 
number of the larger hidi factories at Gondia and did not find the conditions 
in them so unsatisfactory. There is no doubt that in a number of smaller 
factories the workers have to sit in inadequately ventilated and lighted rooms. 

8. Hours of wotTc . — The hours of work in these establishments are not 
rigidly fixed as" work is carried on generally on the “Ship” system and pay- 
ment is made per 1,000 of bidis. Working hours at the establishments gene- 
rally vary from 7 to 10 Hours a day in Central Provinces and 9 to 11 hours a 
day in Berar. The bidi makers, however, have leaves issued to them by the 
employers at the close of each day, which they take home and cut to proper 
sizes for use the next day. Most workers thus do a considerable amount of 
extra work at home. 

The workers generally come to work after their morning meal, and although 
no recess is fixed, they take half-an-hour’s rest in the midday. Weekly holidays 
are observed more as half holidays than full holidays. The working hours at a 
few important centres are indicated below : — 

Nagpur ..... 10 A.M. to 5-30 p.M. Half holiday on Sundays. 

Kamptee . . .7 a.m. to 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. Fridays 

are holidays. 

Gondia . . • .10 A.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesdays arc off days for local 

bazar. 

Tumsar . . . .9 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sundays off. 

Bhandara . . .8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sundays off. 
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Katni 
Sihora 
J ubbulpore 
Kota 

Dhamtari . 
Night work in 


. . . 7 A.M. to 5-30 p.M. with recess from 10 A.ii. to 

2 p.M. Wednesdays are holidays. 

. . . 6 A.M. to 6 p.M, with recess from 12 noon to 2 p.m. 

Mondays off. 

• • • 8 A.sr, to 5-30 p.m. with recess for one hour 

midday. Sundays are holidays. 

• ■ . 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. Mondaj's off. 

. , . 7 A.M. to 6 P.M. with recess from 12 noon to 2 p.m. 

No weekly holidays are observed. 
hidi factories is very rarely heard of. 


9. Wagts . — Wages are paid on piece rates per 1,000 hidis manufactured and 
vary from 5 annas at Halaghat and Chhattisgarh districts to 10 annas per 
1,000 bidis at Katni and Jubbulpore. The most prevalent rate is 7 annas per 
1,000, both in the Nagpur and Bhandara districts. Earnings per day vary 
enormously according to the skill of individuals. The average income per day 
may be taken as 8 annas to 10 annas for adults and 4 annas to 5 annas 
for children. Skilled woi’kers are known to make 2,000 bidis a day and earn 
12 annas to 14 annas per day. Average earnings in some of the important 
centres are shown below • 


Nagpur . 

Kamptee 

Gondia 

Tumsar . 

Bhandara 

Katni , 

Sihora 

Kota (Bilaspur) 
Jubbulpore 


. Men annas 8 to annas 10 per day. 

Women annas 6 to annas 7 per day. 

Children annas 3 to annas 4 per day. 

Monthly paid staff Rs. 16 to Bs. 25 per month. 

. Men annas 10 to Re. 1 per day. 

Women annas 8 to annas 12 per day. 

Cliildren annas 3 to annas 4 per day. 

Staff Rs. 15 to Rs. 36 per month. 

. Men annas 6 to annas 10 per day. 

Women annas 4 to annas 8 per day. 

Children annas 3 to annas 5 per day. 

. Men annas 6 to annas 9 per day. 

Women annas 6 to annas 8 per day. 

Children annas 4 to annas 6 per day. 

. Men annas 8 per day. 

Women annas 5 per day. 

Cliildren annas 3 per day, 

. Men annas 6 to annas 8 per day. 

Women annas 5 to annas 6 per day. 

Children annas 3 to annas 4 per day. 

Packers Rs. 12 to Rs. 20 per month. 

, Men annas 8 to annas 12 per day. 

Women annas 4 to annas 5 per day. 

Boys annas 3 to annas 4 per day. 

Packers annas 8 per day. 

. Men annas 6 per day. 

Women annas 4 per day. 

Boys annas 3 per day. 

. Men anng,s 8 to annas 10 per day. 

Boys annas 4 per day. 

Packers Rs. 12 to Rs. 15 per month. 


Deduction upto 10 per cent, or even more of the rates is invariably made 
for bad work and no payment is made for bidis not passed by the head 
office of the firm. The practice easily lends itself to abuses and cases have 
been reported in which a whole day’s output is so rejected. 

Weekly payments are made on bazar days. Practically there has been 
110 change in rates and competing firms frequently offer quarter anna or half 
anna more per 1,000 bidis for a day or two in order to attract labour whenever 
necessary. 

10. Hoxising . — No housing accommodation is provided by any employer and 
the workers live in their own houses in the villages or towns. It is only 
local labour that is drawn to these establishments. Rent of rooms occupied by 
workers in Nagpur varies from Re. 1 to Rs, 2-8-0 per month. 
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11. General welfare. — ^Due to the introduction of compulsory primary educa- 
tion in some of the fiirfi-mahing centres, there has been a distinct fall in the 
employment of children in those establishments, especially of those under 12 
years of age. In 1927, 15,568 children were employed in 776 establishments of 
which half were below 12 years of age. At present 13,910 children are 
employed in 866 establishments of which barely 43 per cent, are of 12 years 
of age or under. 

Eecently compulsory education has been introduced in most of the hidi- 
making centres in the Bhandara district and it is compulsory for boys between 
7 and 12 years of age to attend the school for 3 hours a day. This has 
affected 4,000 boys in 154 villages. In all the three important centres, viz., 
Arang, Dhamtari and Eaipur, in the Raipur district, compulsory primary 
education is now in force. It has also been introduced in important centres 
like Sihora in the Jubbulpore district and Kota in the Bilaspur district. 

^ Bidi workers are mostly drawn from the local agricultural classes to whonr 
it brings good subsidiary income, specially during the off season. The work 
is on the whole light and one is always impressed with the healthy and welt 
nourished look of the workers, specially the younger ones, in these establish- 
ments. There is no doubt that this industry keeps the workers in a fairly 
prosperous condition. 

Maternity benefit or any welfare work is unknown amongst this class of 
labour, but employers at Kamptee contribute towards various forms of re- 
creation and amusement for the workers. In some factories women workers receive • 
advances during confinement from their employers. A few factories which 
maintain a dharmadaya fund give out of it prizes and rewards to workers on 
festive occasions. This fund is a charity fund constituted by deducting one 
anna per week from the wages of workers, but generally disposed of according, 
to the whims of the employers. 

In many establishments in the Jubbulpore district, owners allow reliable 
workers to take both tobacco and leaves home for manufacture of bidis, which- 
they carry on at night or in their leisure hours in addition to their usual daily 
work. This affords a good additional income to many families. 

12. Desirability of official control.-— The question of bringing these establish- 
ments within the scope of the Factories Act was examined on a reference made- 
by the Deputy Commissioner, Jubbulpore, in ]927j and the Local Government, 
decided that it was not advisable to bring the bidi factories of the province- 
within the scope of the Act. The relevant correspondence is quoted below. 


Letter from the Director of Industries, Central Provinces, to the Secretary to- 
the Government of the Central Provinces, Commerce and Industry Deyar^ 
ment, No. 4S20-D., dated the 27th September 1928. 

Subject; — Advisability of bringing bidi establishments within the scope of 

the Indian Factories Act. 

I have the honour to say that the above question has been under the con- 
sideration of the Department of Industries for some time and was discussed 
by the Board of Industries at its meeting held on the 27th August 
1928. The Board was not in favour of notifying bidi establishments as 
factories under the Indian Factories Act. I support the view of the Board for 
the reasons set forth below. 

2. Bidis in bidi factories are made by hand, and bidi factories not using; 
mechanical power are not notified as factories under the Factories Act any- 
where in India. The extension of the Factories Act to establishments not 
using power driven machinery requires strong justification. If in one case- 
establishments using only hand power are brought within the purview of 
the Factories Act, it would be dilfkult to decide where to draw a line, as- 
there are many concerns, e.g., shellac factories, harra factories, employing more- 
than 10 pdrsons in which no machinei'y or power is used. The hours' of work- 
for adults in bidi establishments are not more than these in factories under 
the Indian Factories Act, lighting and ventilation are generally 'good except" 
in Gondia, but so far as the latlor place is concerned, section 12 of the Muni- 
cipalities Act can be put in force by the Gondia Municipal Committee. It is- 
truB that a large number of children — 8,069 between the age of 12 and 15 and" 
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7,499 below the age of 12 — are employed in these establishments, but even if 
the Factories Act is applied to them, children between the age of 12 and 15 
can work for six hours under that Act. It must also be remembered that 
the work in these factories is light, involves very little strain and provides a 
Eubsidiaiy source of income. A satisfactory way of stopping the employment of 
•children below 12 is the application of the Compulsory Education Act, and 
it is understood that the District Council of Dhandara, in - which district the 
bidi industry is developed considerably, is contemplating the extension of 
compulsory education on ^a big scale. A further and perhaps the most eSective 
argument against the eAension of the Act to bidi factories is that the law 
is likely to be evaded by breaking up the existing bidi establishments employ- 
ing 10 or more persons into separate establishments employing less than 10 
persons or even by the whole process of manufacture being carried on in the 
homes of workers. Also, as these factories are situated in outlying places, 
•the administration of the Acts would be difficult and it would be necessary' 
•to strengthen the factory inspection staff unless it is proposed to leave the 
inspection of such factories to District Magistrates and Sub-Divisional Magis- 
.trates. For all these reasons, I am of opinion that bidi establishments should 
jiot be brought under the Indian Factories Act. The attention of the Muni- 
•cipal Committee, Gondia, should, however, be drawn to the unsatisfactory 
-conditions of lighting and ventilation prevailing in bidi establishments at 
'Gondia and it should be asked to take suitable action under the Municipalities 
Act. * « 


Letter from the Under Secretary to the Government of the Central Provinces, 
•Commerce and Industry Deyartment, to the Director of Industries, Central 
Provinces, No. 510-17H-XIII, dated the Sth February 1929. 

‘Subject : — Proposal to bring bidi factories in the provtnce within the scope of 

the Indian Factories Act. 

With reference to Mr. 0. M. Trivedi’s letter No. 4820-0., dated the 27th 
September 1928, on the subject noted above, I am directed by the Governor in 
■Council to say that the Local Government as at present advised is not prepared 
to accept the proposal to bring bidi factories in this province within the scope 
-of the Indian Factories Act. 

2 The worst evils in these establishments are the employment 

•of children, a considerable amount of overcrowding and a certain amount of 
lack of ventilation. The work is not, however, at aU strenuous and the actual 
•extension of the schemes of compulsory primary education to some of the 
important centres since the Director of Industries wrote his letter is certainly 
•calculated to mitigate the evil of child employment. Barring the larger towns 
•like Nagpur and Jubbulpore, these establishments are generally located in 
semi-rural environment and the work places are mostly large sheds or verandahs. 
The existing overcrowding and lack of ventilation ought thus to be capable of 
-being dealt with by local bodies. The case for applying the Factories Act 
do these establishments at present is not, therefore, very strong. 


L.\c Factories. 

13. There are altogether 22 factories for the manufacture of shellac from 
:stick lac, in. this j)roviuce. The average number of persons daily employed 
in these establishments is 1,228 males, 692 females and 62 children. Each of 
dhese factories employs more than 50 persons a day and thus belongs to class (b). 
The main centres of the industry are Gondia in the Bhandara district, Katni 

(with one factory) in the Jubbulpore district, Kota and Pendra in the Bilaspur 
district. The skilled labour (which is a very small percentage of the total 
.'labour employed), such as melters, is mostly imported from Alirzapore in the 
United Provinces. 

14. Condition of employment of women and children — Child employment is 
•not so common as it used to be in this industry, and is much restricted at 

present. It is reported that shellac-makers have been discontinuing the employ- 
■•tnent of children in response to unofficial representations by the executive 
cauthorities of the districts. Two years ago, 104 children were employed in nine 
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factories in the Bilaspur district nlono. At present, two children over 12 years 
of ago in one factory at Katni and 60 children nnder 12 years of age in four 
factories at Gondia are reported to have been employed. They work 8 hours 
■a day, the same as adult worlcors, but are employed on much lighter work 
such., as drying lac or twisting bags used in melting lac. The latter work 
a'equiring the boys to bo inside the warm stove-room, is rather strenuous and 
is injurious to children of tender ago. 

A largo number" of women is, however, employed on comparatively lighter 
work such ns stripping, grinding and sieving lac, while men are employed on 
■washing, melting and stretching. As no night work is carried on in these 
factories, employment of women at night is unknown. The hours of work are 
not long, the ma.vimum being 10 hours a day, while 8 hours are usual. 

15. Place of tvorl: — ^Work is generally carried on in largo sheds of 100' to 180t 
in length 50^ to 15' in breadth and 8' to 10' in height. Open courtyards~atlached 
•thereto are used for drying, washing and other preliminary processes. Sieving 
of the lac is generally done in a room in which the nuisance caused by the 
dust becomes rather acute. The “bliattaghar" or molting room is also a big 
shed with small ovens arranged in rows. 'There is no overcrowding in the 
''bhattaghar" , the maximum accommodation provided i)er worker being over 
'2,000 cubic feet and the minimum, 400 cubic feet, which is just below the 
limit prescribed by the rules under the Indian Factories Act. The windows 
jrrovided in the “hhattaghar” are very small in size, generally 2'x2i', and 
inadequate in number. This is chicily due to the an.xiety for preventing draughts 
of cold air from affecting the oven and the melting process. Some of these 
are even kept closed to minimise draughts. Naturally such conditions make the 
"hliatfagliar'' warm, stufij* and very uncomfortable to work in. Allowance of 
■ventilating openings prc.'icribcd under the Indian Factories Act is 5 square feet 
jicr man, whereas in theso f.actorics only 2 square feet per man arc ordinarily 
])roYidod and in some cases the amount of opening is not more than 0-75 square 
foot per man. On account of thc.'o un.satisfactory windows, the "hhattaghar” 
Is not properly lighted and no arrangement for artificial lighting is generally 
provided. 

Tlie offensive odour emamling from a lac factory not only affects llio workers 
Ihcroin, but is also a nuisance to the neighbours, and some of the factory 
owners in Gondia have been dealt with under the criminal law on this account. 
The washing pits, reservoins and drains arc not properl,v cleaned at regular 
intervals. The same water is used for washing over and over again for a 
week or more and is allowed to stagnate for the period before it is drained off. 
Duo to putrefaction of all the animal refuse from the stick lac along with the 
•myriads of crushed insects in this water, the stinking effluvia from washing 
basins and drains are disgusting. But (he persons employed on washing have 
to stand knee-deep in this water in -the pits and carry on the work for hours 
'together. Moreover, when this putrid water is let off it fouls the neighbourhood, 
as proper drainage is not provided for and it is allowed to stagnate in pools, 
which lender the locality unhealthy. In July 1929, the Director of Public Health 
inspected some of the factories at Gondia under the orders of the Local Gov- 
ernment. His observations on the hhattaghar and drainage system of these 
factories are quoted below : — 

Phattaghar. — One room size 350' by 30'. Here there arc several fireplaces 
nnd shellac is melted in front of the fire in these. Although there is a certain 
-.amount of ventilation, I consider that this could be improved much more if 
windows at higher levels are built in the w.alls of this room. 

Ofionsivo odour is inseparable from this industry, but the nuisance could be 
mitigated if the waste water is removed of tenor .and the whole place washed 
twice a day at least. 

Disposal of vastc water. — During the time of my in-spection, the offensive 
av.a.sto water was led into a field in close pro.ximity to the factory and was 
■allowed to stagnate there emitting tho most disgusting smell." 

There are two hhaltagharK with 16 and 10 fire-places respectively which 
Toquirc more windows. In one of these rooms 1 found waste material stacked. 
This should bo discouraged as apart from obstructing ventilation such storage 
as bound to increase tho temperature of an already overheated room. 
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Even though I was told that the place was washed with water once a dav 
the odour jn tho factory was most offensive. Water that has been used in 
the manufacture should bo drained out as often as practicable and the place 
washed thoroughly immediately after. The dirty used water is now allowed to 
flow into a field close by where it collects. I also noticed similar collection 
at tho back of the house. 

16. Hours of worZ:.— The average working hours in these factories are 8 

hours per day consisting of two four-hour periods separated by a recess of 
U to 2 hours during midday. But the factories in tho Bilaspur district work 
up to hours per day with a recess of 2^ hours between 12 noon and 2-30 p. m. 
The usual hours of work at different centres are stated below : 

Gondia (8 hours per day) . . 8 a.m. to 12 koon-, and 1-30 p.si. or 2 p.m' 

to 6-30 P.M. Of 6 P.M. 

Kafcni (8 hours per day) . . 7 a.m. to 12 noojt, and 2 p.m, to 6 p.ir 

Kota 'I 

Pendra WDJ hours per cay) . C a.m. to 12 noom, and 2-30 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Billia J _ 

Half holiday is given on the bazar days at Gondia while no weekly holiday 
is observed at Kntni. Full holidays are allowed on Mondays at the other 
three centres. 

17. IFoyes — The skilled labour, i.e., the hhattawalas (meltets) and their 
assistants, is usually paid on piece rate, which on an average works out to 
Bs. 3 per maund of shellac manufactured. Out of this, the cooly assistant 
(brloiyij) receives 8 annas, while the melter {Jjhattawala) receives Rs. 1-6-0 
to Rs. 1-8-0, while his assistant sheet-maker [chapadawala) receives Rs. 1-4 0 to 
Re. 0-14-0. Tho two latter skilled workers are usually imported from Mirzapore. 
Average earnings per day at different ccnli-cs at cuiTenb rates are as shown 
below ; — 


Gondia. 

Katni. 

Kota. 

Bhattawala 


. Rs. 1-9 to Rs. 2-5. 

Rs. 1-6 to Rs. 1-8. 

Rs, 1-8. 

Cliapadawala 


. Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 1-14 

Rs. 1-2. 

Re. 0-14. 

Beloiya 


. Re. 0-6 to Re. 0-9 

Re. 0-0. 

Re, 0-6. 

Male cooly 


. Re. 0-6 to Ro. 0-7 

Re. 0-0. 

Re, 0-4. 

Female coolj’’ 


. Ro. 0-5 to Ro. 0-6 

Re. 0-5. 

Re. 0-3. 

Washing cooly . 


. Re. 0-12 to Ro. 0-14 

Re. 0-12. 

Re. 0-12. 

Boys 


. 

Re. 0-3 to Re. 0-4. 

• • 


Due to depression in tho shellac trade, rates of wages have been reduced 
by 7 to 8 per cent at all the centres since 1927. 'Cash payments are made 
weekly on bazar days. The workers imported from Mirzai^ore only take advances 
from time to time for Fheir expenses and deposit their savings with their 
emxjloyers which they take in u lump sum at the time of their annual departure 
for their native places. 

18. Housing . — Melters and their assistants, who are mostly recruited from 
the United Provinces, are jirovided with free quarters by the employers. In 
many cases, some of the washing coolies and others who have been imported 
from distant places like Rewnh or Nerbudda valley are allowed free quarters. 

Altogether about 40 per cent, of the labour in this industry are so housed by 

the employers in the precincts of tho factory. In Gondia the rooms aro built 
in the form of barracks generally with brick ard mud with a long verandah 
in front (6' to 8/ wide). The plinth is about 2 feet in height and the rooms 
vai-y in size from 10/x8'x7/ to 15/xl0'x9/. Each room is provided with a 
door and in most cases with a .small window. Average inmates per room are 

two adults. Except for tho absence of drains the general sanitation is good. 

At Katni, hutclia mud huts are provided for the workers. Each /hut is 
practically one room 9/ x 9^x8/ in size, with no plinth and no window. Nearly 
60 per cent, of the labour are so housed. Sanitation is not at all satisfactory 
and the condition of the inmates is pitiable during the rains. 
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At Kota, 40 per cent, of tlic labour, all of which is imported, arc provided 
with rooms in a shed. Each room is approximately 0'x8'x8^ (mean height) 
in size provided with a small door, hut no window. Sanitaiy conveniences are 
unknown ; hut these sheds are, however', belter than those of their congeners 
living inside tho town. 

19. Health and welfare. — Continuous work near tho ovens or hi overheated 
rooms tells on the health and pliysiquo of the mclters and their assistants. They 
feel very much exhausted after tho day’s work and debilitated after three or 
four months’ regular work. Hence it is tho general practice with these workers 
to return homo every year and take rest for a couple of months or so before 
they resume their work. Regarding children in a Gondia factory, the Director 
of Public Health observes : "Apart from tho strenuousness of tho work, the 
oxtremo heat of the hhattaghar cannot but have a harmful effect on these 
poor children." 

Men employed on washing have .also to perform very strenuous work, stand- 
ing kncc-dcep in stinking water and doubled up inside tho washing pits. 
Naturally, it tolls upon their health, but no special sielincss or occupational 
discn.so has been reiiorted so far. • 

No medical aid or benefit is provided by tho employers. Maternity benefit 
is unknown. Light and fuel arc, however, provided free to tho skilled labour 
imported from Mirzaporc and sometimes utensils too are supplied. 

At Gondia, tho opcrative.s IhcmFclvcs have started an Alchada fgymnasium) 
and they are supplied with fresh milk free on some festivals. 

At Katni, the skilled labour froni Mirzaporc is paid railway fares to Mirza- 
poro and back twice ,a year. ^ 

At Kola, advances against wages arc given to the needy and small presents 
are given on some festivals. 

Scarcity of water is almost a universal complaint and is tho cause of many 
insanitary practices, 

20. DcsirabilUtj of control. — On tho que-stion being raised by the Deputy 
Commissioner, Bila.'pur, tho desirability of bringing these factories within tho 
scope of tho Eactorics Act was examined by the Director of Industries in 1928. 
The relevant correspondence is quoted below. 


Letter from the. Director of Indttetricn, Central Provinces, to the Secretary to 
the Government of the Central Provinces, Commerce and Industry Department, 
Xo. dated the 27th September W2S. 

SunjECT : — Shellac factories. 


The Board considered that many of tho evils 
could bo remedied by the exorci.’'o by loc.al bodies of their powers under the 
Alunicipalitics Act and tho Village S.anil.ation .and Public Management Act and 
that it was unnecessary to bring there establishmenls within tho scope of tho 
Indian Factories Act. I concur in this opinion for tho reasons set forth below. 

2. The Indian Factories Act is primarily intended for eslablishmonts using 
a mechauical power, but it is open Uj tho Local Government under section 2 
(3) (/;) of tho Act, to extend it to any class of premises or .any particular 
promises not using mechanical pov.’or. So far, the Act has not been applied in 
this province to e.stablishments not using machinery which is not driven by 
mechanical power, nor has any Local Government declared shellac factories 
not utilizing mechanical jwwcr to bo factoric.s w’ithin tho meaning of tho Indi.an 
Factories Act. The number of such factories in tho province is only 15, 6 at 
Kota, 3 at Pendra and 3 at Gondia. In tho factories in Bila.spur District, 
work is carried on for 8 hours a day, whereas under tlie Factories Act, adult 
workers can bo employed for 60 hours a week. Only in one shellac factory 
work commences at 5 a.k., but in all others in tho Bilaspur district, it begins 
at 7 A.j.r.. or 8 a.ji. Intervals of rest appear to be given to employees in many 
shellac factories. The industry is .a small one in tho province, and to bring 

S 2 
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it within the scope of the Factories Act requires strong justification. The 
grounds advanced in favour of the proposal to extend the Act to shellac 
factories are that, unless this is done, the disposal of waste water in such 
manner as not to affect adversely the health of the workers and the inhabitants 
of the locality would not bo ensured and children would continue to be employed. 

So far as shellac factories at Gondia are concerned, section 133 (1) (e) of the 
Municipalities Act would apply to them and ■ under section 134 of that Act, 
the municipality has powers to allow the use of buildings in which lac is 
converted into shellac in such manner as its use will not bo a nuisance or 
dangerous. A satisfactory method of disposing of waste water would perhaps 
be to run it in covered' drains and to discharge it in a closed pit, but this 
is a point on which sanitary authorities are better fitted to advise than myself. 

I am not sure that a place where workmen are employed can be regarded as 
a place of human habitation, but if it can, section 1& of the Municipalities 
Act could be used and proper means of drainage, lighting and ventilation could 
be secured under section 120, filthy buildings can be ordered to be cleansed and 
section 124 could be brought into play to ensure sufficient repairs ; I may, 
however, add that the shellac factories at Gondia are very well ventilated and 
that the buildings are in good condition. As regards shellac factories at Pendra, 
the hygienic disposal of waste water, which appears to be the main evil 
calling ■ for remedy, can probably be arranged for under the last two lines 
of rule 34 of the rules under Village Sanitation and Public Management Act, 
for this Act is applied to 'Pendra. If the rule is not -wide enough, it can be 
amended. Only the’ Mukaddam Rules are in force at Kota, but I believe 
the place is big enough to be brought under the Village Sanitation and 
Public Management Act, and this point may be examined by the Deputy Com- 
missioner. It is true that if the Factories Act is not applied to shellac factories, 
childreif would continue to be employed in them. At present, 104 children — 36 
below the ago of 15 and 68 below the age of 12 — are employed in shellac 
factories in the Bilaspur district against 491 adult workers. Even, if the 
Factories Act is extended as proposed, children between the ages of 12 and 
15 can be employed for 6 hours, and the only question is whether the Factories 
Act should be applied in order to prohibit the employment of 68 children under 
12 years of age. It seems to me that the proper solution is that the local bodies 
should e.xtend the provisions of the Compulsory Education Act. This would 
automatically restrict the employment of children. I ' do not think that the 
machinery of the Indian Factories Act should be used solely to ensure an object 
which could be secured more effectively by applying the Compulsory Education 
Act. 


Letter from the Financial Secretary to the Government of the Central Provinces, 
to the Director of Industries, Central Provinces, No. G.-G2-819-XIII , dated 

the 21fth May 1929. 

Subject ; — Aj'.ytication of the Factories Act to shellac factories. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 4824-D., dated the 27th September 
1928, on the subject of the application of the Factories Act to shellac factories. 

2. Government agrees with you that a strong case has to be made out for 
the application of the Act to establishments not using mechanical power, and 
is not prepared to adopt this course until all other expedients have failed. The 
Director of Public Health, therefore, is asked to inspect these establishments 
and to make suggestions to the owners as regards the sanitary conditions under 
which the workers are employed including the questions of ventilation and 
drainage. Government does not consider that the reported hours of labour on 
the employment of children afford special justification for the application of 
the Act particularly as the question of introducing the Compulsory Education 
Act at Gondia is now under consideration; but should it be found that the 
advice of the Director of Public Health is disregarded, the matter -will bo 
further considered. 

It was held that a strong ca.'.e had to be made out for the application of the 
Act to these establishments; and that the evils now existing in them could be 
remedied by a strict exercise by the- local bodies of their legal powers for the 
regulation of public health and sanitation. 

The present Director of Industries has inspected some of the factories at 
Gondia and his view is that although the employment of small number of 
children may not be so great an evil and is likely to disappear, eome action 
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is certainly necessary for mitigating the dust nuisance in the seivine room for '" 
leucying the rigors of the and particularly for reducing to a 

minimum t.ie insanitary character and consequences of the process of ^vashine 
. prachsed now. As instructed by the Local Government, tlie Director of 
Public Health inspected m July 19^ the factories at Gondia and made definite 
ggestions for improving their sanitation and general condition. It is a matter 
of regret that the oiraers of these factories have not so far shown any keenness 
to carry out these suggestions. 

AlOiough the price of shellac is subject to fluctuations, the indnstrv is well 
orpnised under the control of substanlia! financiers and is centralised in 
e tablish^nts with_ conditions similar to those prevailing in regular factories; 

. d if the present indifference on the_ part of the owners continues the question 
of extending Uie Act to these factories will certainly have to be faced in the 
near fntiire. For the present however we should make a serious effort to 
remedy the evils by a rigorous enforcement of the existing provisions for the 
maintenance of health and sanitation in such establishments. If this fails more 
rigid control will bo necessary. 


Myrobalan (Harra-Breaking) Works. 

21. There are altogether 12 big establishments for breaking myrobalariB in 
order to remove the stone and pack them for export. In ordinary times the 
total number of per.sons daily employ'ed in these establishments is 235 men, 
481 women and 289 children. But as the activities of these factories are entirely 
dependent on c.xport trade and availability of cheap labour, the number of 
persons employed is almost quadrupled during the busy season, which generally 
occurs in the summer. Women and children provide cheap labour in this 
industry and this labour is employed on a largo scale when the demand for the 
goods increases periodically. More than 20 per cent of the children so employed 
are below 12 years of age. 

These establishments work from six to nine months in the year and in the 
busy season all of them employ more than 50 persons a day. The main centres 
of the industry are in the Eeipur and Chhindwara districts. 

22. Condition of cinjtloymrnt of ivovxcn and children . — Mo special arrangement 
or rules are made for emplojunent of women or children. Payment being made 
on piece rates they work approximately the same hours as the adult males. The 
work is generally carried on from 6 a.m. to 6 r.ii. with no fixed recess, but the 
workers take rest for their meals according to their own convenience. Night 
work i.s- rarely resorted to, and no complaint of night employment of women 
and children has been reported. Ten to 11 hour.s for children, many of wliom 
are below 12 years of age, is too long for them. 

23. Place of worl :. — ^Wqrk is generally carried on in covered verandahs or 
courtyards. Only 5 to 8 square feet of floor space is allowed for every person, 
which is less than one fourth the space presci’ibed by the Indian Factories Act, 
and in covered verandahs the breathing space is about one-tenth the cubic 
space prescribed under the same Act But the places of v/ork being more or less 
open ventilation and lighting arc satisfactory. No sanitary conveniences except 
urinals are provided at the Vi'ork places. Ladrines arc not provided nor are they 
necessary in these semi-rural centres. 

24. Hour.s of srorh. — ^M^ork is generally carried on from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. with 
no fixed recess. Men employed on loading sometimes work longer hours, as 
paj’ment is made on piece rates. Between 10 A.JI. and 2 p.m. the workers take 
one to two hours off for meals and rest. The total hours worked by men, 
women and children are, however, practically the same. Night work is rarely 
resorted to and when it is done, the period of work is extended only by an 
hour or two after sunset with the consent of the workers who are paid on 
piece rates. 

25. Wages , — The /(arra-breakers are paid 7 annas for each bag of broken 
nuts. On an average adults earn from 4 annas to 6 annas per day and children 
from 2 annas to 3 annas per day. The coolies (men) employed on packing and 
loading are paid on contract system and earn from 8 annas to Be. 1 per day. 
There has been no variation in the rates since 1927. Cash payment is made 
every fifth day and advances are paid from time to time. 

26. Housing . — Only local labour is employed in such establishments and no 
housing accommodation is provided by the employers. The labourers have their 
own houses' either in the same or adjacent villages, which are mostly mud 
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' Imls of til© same type as those of orclinar 3 ' agricultural labourers who in their 
off-season come to work in these establishments. Such huts are too common 
in Indian villages to need anj* description. 

27. General vjcJJare . — The labourers working in these establishments are 
inigratorj' and sliifl from one establishment to another. No cmploj'cr thus take.s 
much interest in the welfare of such labourers. Some of the children of these 
workers attend the ordinary schools in Dhamtari town, but most of them arc 
employed in these establishments along with their parents. No adverse effect 
on general health is noticed in these establishments but the growth of children 
employed therein does not appear to be satisfactory’. 

28. Desirability of control. — The proprietors do not favour Government control 
mainly on the ground that restrictions imposed by elaborate regulations will bo 
unworkable in dealing with such ignorant and rural labour. Jiforeovor any 
financial burden entailed by such control will cripple a forest industry which 
should be developed. These arguments arc not without force. The only serious 
evil in these establishments is the long hours for which children have to work ; 
but the labour is migratory’ and rather primitive and the case for instituting 
any sy’stem of official control of these establishments seem to be very weak. 
Extension of compulsory’ primary education in these areas will perhaps remedy 
the evil. One or two of these establishments has begun to use nut-crushing 
machine; and if the use of machinery' becomes common the case for control 
may be strengthened later on. 

Brick and Tile "Works, 

29. There are nearly 200 brick fields or establishments for manufacturing 
table bricks and tiles, which can be classed as brick and tile works. Numerous 
small establishments of kumhars (potters) are scattered all over the province 
manufacturing humliar bricks or country tiles which have not been included 
in this enquiry. These are mostly worked by family units, the_ strength of 
each varying from three to five persons. Of the larger establishments, 15 
works come under class (6), employing 935 men, 795 w’omen and 223 children; 
and 180 works come under class (c), employing 2,212 men, 1,189 women and 511 
children. The average number of persons daily’ employed in these brick and 
tile works total up to 3,147 men, 1,984 ■women and 734 children. Of these 
children, 30 per cent (about 210) are of 12 years of age or under. 

30. Condition of work of ■women and child ren.—liha work is mainly carried 
on in the open and there is no difference in the conditions in which men, 
women or children work. All of them work from 8 to 9 hours a day, which 
is rather strenuous for children, specially’ those that are under twelve. No 
night -ivork is undertaken. 

31. Place of ■work. — As bricks and tiles are manufactured almost invariably 
in open fields, natural light and ventilation leave nothing to be described, and 
sanitation is generally very satisfactory. In Nagpur alone insanitary practices 
of using drain water or dirty water from nol/a? (brooks) have been resorted to 
on account of sheer scarcity of -water. The brick fields are also situated close 
to the cremation ground or municipal refuse pits. In other places the brick 
fields are situated by’ river side or close to some natural nalla. The kilns for 
burning the bricks or tiles are arranged on such sites as are available in the 
neighbourhood. In two cases only permanent kilns ■with chimneys have been 
provided. 

32. Hours of work. — The general working hours are from 8 to 9 hourg a 
day’, but they vary in different brick fields even at the same place. Hours 
of a few important places are given below for illustration : — 

I 

Ivhaparkhodn (district Nngpiir) , 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. with recess from 12 koon 

to 2 r.M, 

Nagpur . . . . ,6 a.m. to C r.M. with recess from 12 noon 

to 3 r.M. 

Gondia . . . . . (1) 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 2 r.M. to G r.M. 

(Winter). 

(2) G A,M. to 11 A.M. and 4 p.m. to G r.sr. 
(Summer). 

. 7 A.M. to 5 r.M. with roco.ss from 12 nook 

to 2 r.M. 


Itarsi 
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Bagra (district Hoshangabad) 


Jubbulpore 


Raipur 


(1) 7 A.M. to 10 A.M., 10-30 A.M. to 12 NOON, 
2 r.M. to 4 p.M. and 4-30 p.m. to C p.m. 

(2) 7 A.M. to 12 NOON and 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 

(1) 7 A.M. to 6 P.M. with recess from 11 a.m. 
to 2 P.M. 

(2) 7 A.M. to 7 P.jr. with recess from 12 noon 
to 2 P.M. 

C A.M. to 6 P.M. with 3 hours’ recess between 
11 A.M. and 3 p.m. 


33. Wages . — Brick makers and their assistants are generally paid on piece 
rate at Es. 2 per 1,000 bricks. Average earnings per day at different centres 
for different class of workers are as follows : — 


Khaperlvlieda (district Nagpur) — 

Moulders 
Women assistants 
Male coolies . 

Children (above 12) 

Children (below 12) 

Cartmen 

Supervisor 

Carpenter 

Mates .... 
Kilnmen . . . 

Nagpur City — 

Brick makers 
Women assistants . 

Children 

Cartmen 

<3ondla — 

Moulders 

Women assistants . 

Male coolies . . . 

JT ubbulpore — 

Male coolies . 

Female coolies 

Itarsi — 

Moulders 
Male coolies . 

Female coolies 
Children 
Supervisors . 

Kilnmen 


. Annas 12 per say. 

. Annas 5 per day. 

. Annas 6 to annas 10 per day. 
. Annas 6 to annas 8 per day. 

. Annas 4 to annas 6 per day. 

. Re. 1-8 per day. 

. Rs. 55 per month. 

. Rs. .35 per month. 

. Rs. 20 per month. 

. Rs. 25 per month. 

. Rs. 16 per month. 

. Rs. 10 per month. 

. Rs. .5 per month. 

. Rs. 18 per month. 

. Re. 1 per day. 

. Annas 6 to annas 7 per day. 

. Annas 8 per day, 

. Annas 7 per day. 

. Annas 4 per day. 


. Re. 1 per day. 

. Annas 8 per day. 

. Annas 6 per day. 

. Annas 3 to annas 4 per day. 
. Annas 8 to Re. 1 per day. 

. Rs. 2 per day. 


There has been practically no variation in wages since .1927. Weekly pay- 
ments in cash are made on the respective bazaar days, which are also generally 
■observed as weekly holidays. The staff employed on monthly wages at Khaper- 
Stheda works receives an annual increment of Re. 1 in their wages. 
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34. Housing . — Mud huts, which are in many cases built by the labourers- 
themselves with materials supplied by the employers, are provided free' 
of rent and are approximately of sizes varying from 8^x8'x6' to 
10/ X 10/ X 6/. On an average three persons live in each hut. The huts have one 
opening for doors, but no windows or plinth. In Nagpur half the cost of the- 
hut is borne by owners and half by the occupiers. At Khaperkheda 150 out 
of 200 are so housed and at Gondia 100 labourers are similarly housed. Prac- 
tically the whole gang of labourers at Itarsi and Bagra is so housed, while at 
Jubbulpore 75 per cent of the workers and at Raipur 25 per cent of the labourers 
are similarly housed. On the whole, sanitation is good. About 20 fucca 
quarters are provided at Bagra for the permanent staff. These vary in size 
from 18 /x12'x 7/ to 21'x22'x7/ and are provided with one window (2/x2') 
and one door (6'x4/) or two doors. The quarters are made of bricks and on- 
ft, plinth of 9// or so, are properly whitewashed and are sanitary. 

35. General welfare . — Some of the labourers who have to handle wet earth,- 
throughout the day occasionally suffer from sores on the hand and foot, but 
medical relief is said to bo generally available. The conditions of work also 
expose the workers to attacks by hook worm or other worm, but no occupational 
disease has specially come to notice to far. The work being essentially an out- 
door one, general sanitation is good. Patent medicines are supplied free by the- 
employers and facilities offered by the public dispensaries are also taken’ 
advantage of. The labourers, however, mostly prefer to treat themselves with 
indigenous medicines and herbs. 

A few employers pay Rs. 5 as maternity benefit to women employees of long 
standing. At Khaperkheda trained nurses are employed to help women at the 
time of confinement. Others are indifferent. In most of the places the distance 
of the bazar causes much inconvenience. At Khaperkheda grain is _ supplied 
at cheap rate, and fuel is also supplied free at Gondia. Educational facilities for 
the children of workers are lacking everywhere except in Nagpur and Gondia. 

36. Desirability of official control . — The work is done in the open and hours 
are short. No night work or overworking occurs. Although these establish- 
ments employ a considerable number of labourers, no necessity for exercising any 
control over them has so far been felt. Moreover these establishments are liable 
to be shifted from one place to another as fresh sources of raw material have to- 
be tapped. There is thus no case for official regulation at present. 


Dai, Mines. 

37. The work of grinding pulses into dal is mostly a cottage industry in 
this province carried on by a class of people commonly known as dahyas. But 
m five or six centres there are about 12 big establishments employing 50 persons 
or more per day. These 12 dal mills altogether employ nearly 65 men, 650 
women and 50 children daily in the busy season commencing after the harvesting 
of pulses and terminating with the break of the monsoon. Innumerable cottage 
establishments are, however, scattered all over the province. Near Pipariya, 
a (railway station in the Hoshangabad district, there are 18 such dal mills, each 
employing less than 10 persons a day, in the village of Posam alone. The total 
number of persons employed in these establishments comes to 8 men and 87 
women. Similarly, in Khandwa town there are eight such smaller dal mills 
employing 15 men and 35 women altogether. Some of these small establishments 
use small oil engines to woik the grinding mills. 

38. Condition of employment of women and cliiUhen . — The large number of 
women employed in the industry is accounted for by the fact that women have 
special aptitude for this work as they have been accustomed to grinding pulses 
for domestic purposes from time immemorial. Very few children arc employed 
and the few that are employed are given light work only. The dust raised by 
the winnowing fan while at work is the only nuisance incidental to this work. 
This is mainly a fair weather industry and during the busy season the work 
is carried on even at night in many centres. Women in such casss work up to 
9 P.M. and are paid a little extra for such work. Occasionally when they are- 
required to work till late hours at night, they are allowed recess from 6 P.sl- 
to 8 P.M. and are paid times their day wages for night work. But for such 
exceptional cases of night work the hours of work are generally not long. 
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39. Place of ■work.—The work is carried on in open courtyards and surround- 
ing verandahs of varying sizes, the following being a typing example : — 



The necessity of windows is never felt and doors arc provided for communica- 
tion. Light and ventilation are satisfactory. Sanitation is fairly good but for 
the dust nuisance, which is acute when the winnowing fans are at work. There 
are no latrines or other sanitary arrangements ; but they are not essential in 
such areas. 

40. Hours of w^or/ii.—Work is generally carried on from 7 a.m. to 6 r.M. with 
a recess for one hour between 11-30 a.m. and 1-30 p.m. in winter and a recess 
for two hours between 11-30 a.m. and 2-30 p.m. in summer. Sometimes night 
work is also carried on in summer after 6 P.M., with the necessary intervals for 
meals. 

No weekly holidays are allowed, but work is stopped on some festivals. 

41. Wages. — There has been no variation in wages for the last three years. 
Ordinarily, the average rates are — 

Mukkadams ....... Annas S per day. 

Male coolies . , . . . . ^ , Annas 6 per day. 

Women coolies ....... Annas 4 per day. 

Children ........ Annas 3 per day 

Wages are paid in cash every w-eek. About It) per cent, of the workers are 
said to be indebted to the money-lenders. 

42. Housing. — No housing accommodation is provided by the employers, nor is 
it necessary as most of the workers live in their own houses in the village. In 
the bigger towns some of the workers have to reside in rented houses, but the 
rent does not exceed He. 1 per month. Average rent paid is 8 annas per 
month. 

43. Desirahility of control. — Barring a few of the bigger establishments, the 
industry is carried on more as a cottage industry jn rural or semi-rural areas, 
and does not easily lend itself to administrative regulation. The employment 
of women at night occurs only on a limited scale and only in the busiest part 
of the season. No complaint of any abuses springing from this practice is 
reported. It is no doubt necessary to discourage night employment of women 
and mitigate the dust nuisance; but the labour employed in the establishments 
is more casual than permanent and on the whole working conditions cannot be 
said to be strenuous. The case for any official regulation of these establish- 
ments is therefore weak. 

Flag stone dressing works. 

44. There are six establishments in the Rfiipur district and one in the 
Hoshangabad district for dressing flag stones. The total number of persons 
employed is about 500 men, 145 women and 125 children. These establishments 
are like slate quarries working mainly during the fair weather. The season 
Justs for <ibout six or soven montlis in tlie year, ilacli of tliesfi ouairies cjcnGrally 
employs more than 50 persons a day. 
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45. Oo7icIition of cniploT/ 7 iiCnt of wo/7icn and childrm. — Women and children 
work 9 hours a day, the same as the men employed in quarrying and dressing. 
Women are mostly employed in carrying and stacking the slabs and the children 
are employed on light work for assisting the men. As a long recess from 10 
A.M. to 3 P.M. in summer and 12 noon to 3 p.si. in winter is allowed to Ihese 
workers, they do not suffer from any appreciable hardship, hloreover, the 
work being carried on in the open and night work being unknown, the condition 
of child and female labour is satisfactory. They work in conditions „ similar 
to those of the labour employed on the surface in mines and quarries, and 
sanitation is naturally satisfactory. In summer operatives employed on stone 
dressing erect a bamboo covering over their head to protect themselves from 
the sun. 

46. Hours of worh. — Ordinarily work.-is carried on for 9 hours a day from 
6 A.Ji. to 6 P.M. with a middaj'- recess from 12 noon to 3 p.ir. In summer how- 
ever, the hours of work are shorter with longer recess from 10 a.m. to 3 P.M. 
Weekly holidays are observed on bazaar days. 

47. Wages. — Payment is generally made under the contract system, the con- 
tract being entered into with the labour muhaddarti or the stone dresser. Differ- 
ent rates are paid for different classes and different sizes of dressed stones. 
The usual earnings are — 

Male coblies ...... Annas 6 per day. 

Female coolies ..... Re. 0-4-6 per day. 

Children . . ■ . . . . Annas 3 to annas 4 per day. 

Supervisors ...... Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 per month. 

There has been an increase of about 30 per cent in wages since 1927. Pay- 
ments are made in cash on every bazaar day. About 50 per cent of the workers 

are reported to be indebted to the extent of ten or fifteen rupees each which 

have generally been taken as advances. 

48. Housing. — No housing accommodation is provided by the employers. 

The workers live in their own huts in the neighbouring villages, and those who 
are not residents of such villages build their own small temporary huts close 
±0 the quarries. The huts are reported to be well ventilated. 

49. General locf/arc.— No special facilities are provided by the petty con- 

tractors or 7 nulckadams who employ the bulk of the labour. It has been sug- 
gested that primary education with some training in the technical aspect of the 
industry, both of which are. sadly neglected, is likely to lead to increased efficiency 
of the workers. 

50. DesirahiliUj of control.— The work is carried on in healthy surroundings 
and normally in satisfactory conditions, with the hours of work shorter than 
those prescribed by the Indian Factories Act, and, therefore, no necessity for 
any official control has so far been felt. 

Glass Factories. 

51. Of the two glass factories that are working in this province, only one 
at Gondia has not yet been registered under the Factories Act, the other one in 
Nagpur is registered under the Act, as it uses an oil engine. The total number 
of persons daily employed in the glass factory at Gondia is 75 of which 30 are 
men, 20 women and “25 children. 

All the operatives work practically the same number of hours and children 
are trained up in glass blowing and other skilled work. Women are mostly 
employed on packing, grinding and carrying the articles. No night work is 
allowed. 

The place of work is quite sanitary and lighting and ventilation are satis- 
factory. The main furnace shed is 60^x80'xl5J, and the grinding shed is 
20' X 60/ X 15'. Both are open and airy, and are kept clean. The same blowing 
pipe is, however, used by several persons and this is not a clean habit. No 
latrine is provided at the factory, but the need of one has not apparently been 
felt. 

52. Hours of worh. — The normal hours of work are 8^ hours a day or 

56^ hours a week. The actual hours are — 

7-30 A.M. to 12 NOON and 1-30 p.m. to 5-30 p.m. — recess hours. 

But on weekly bazaar day work is limited to the first period only. Furnaces 
are worked by three shifts ' of eight hours each. Shorter hours are observed 
in glass works as elffi'ciency falls with longer hours. 
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53. Wages. — Supervisors, Es. 40 to Es. 60 per mensem ; blowers and furnace- 
men, Es. 15 to Es. 25 per mensem; grinders and female coolies, Es. 10 to 
Es. 15 per mensem ; boys and girls, Es. 8 to Es. 10 per mensem. 

Leave with pay is allowed for 15 days in a year. But persons absenting 
themselves without leave are punished with “double hhada”, i.c., one day’s 
absence is treated as absence for two days. 

54. Housing and welfare. — No housing accommodation is provided by the 
employer except for one or two supervisors and furnacemen. 'Workers mostly 
live in a small colony close by or in their own houses in the town. The huts 
in the neighbouring colony are ordinary mud huts roofed with country tiles or 
thatched with grass and constructed by the' labourers themselves. 

A gjunnasium {ahliada) was opened for the recreation and physical culture 
of the workers, but it proved to be a failure. A school was also opened for 
the boys in 'employment, but after 10 months it had to be closed as many of them 
look to 5ifZi-making from which they could earn better wages. Some advances 
are given for marriages and maternity expenses but no maternity benefit is 
granted. The advances are recovered in easy instalments. The workers are 
sympathetically treated by the management. 

55. Desirability of official control. — No necessity for official control has been 
felt so far, as there is V 6 r 3 ’' little danger in the manufacturing process adopted. 
Workipg hours are very limited and sanitation is satisfactory. Eegularity in 
working hours is carefully observed, and all the ordinary rules prescribed under 
the Indian Factories Act are generally followed. 
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IX.— GOVEENMENT OF ASSAM. 

Supplementary to Chapter XII (wages) of the Memorandum, of the Government 
of Assam supplied to the Iloyal Commission on Lahour. 

1. Fainiiy budget of typical •working class families Lave been obtained from 
the Managers of two Surma Valley tea gardens and two Assam Valley tea gardens. 
These form an appendix* to this note, ihe four gardens are more or 'less typical of 
their kind. They are fairly well off for land on which the coolies can grow rice to 
supplement their garden earnings. A more complete picture would have been 
formed if information was also available about gardens where facilities for rice 
cultivation are small. But oven then it is doubtful if an analysis of all the 
budgets would enable one to come to any accurate conclusions about the standard 
of living. The evidence of the eye is more valuable than deductions from figures. 

The Government of Assam is satisfied that the garden coolie can novmdays 
earn enough to keep him in health and reasonable comfort. He has sufficient 
food, sufficient clothes and a decent house to shelter him from the weather. This 
was not always the case at the time of the Assam Labour Enquiry Committee 
(1921-22). In the last decade, a's is shown in^Chaptert XII (Wages), the cash 
earnings of the coolie family have greatly increased, whereas the prices of food 
and clothing have not increased appreciably, if at all. The coolie is nowadays in 
a position to save more, if he so wishes. The thrifty ambitious coolie will lay 
out his savings in land and livestock. There are also not a few who become petty 
money-lenders. In too many cases, increased earnings are dissipated in luxuries 
such as drink, cigarettes, ornaments, torch lights, and other such things. 

2. Thus the material condition of the coolie has improved. From his o'wn 
material point of ■view, his h.appiness has probably increased. He is not so confined 
to a particular garden. He is more independent and more ready to air his 
grievances, real or imagtnavy, on the .slightest provocation. But there is_ nothing 
to show that he aspires to “ better living ” in the higher sense. He is as ex- 
travagant and wasteful as before. Early marriages are probably just as common. 
There is no marked desire for education. Thus, though^ he has become more 
prosperous, he is not in most cases tr'^dng to reach a higher standard of living 
based on the avoidance of waste and the practice of intelligence, hard ^york, and 
thrift. He has regular emplo}Tnent for himself and the members of his family. 
He has a he.althy diet and a simple way of life. His great handicap is ignorance 
in the widest sense. Very little real education can be expected for him in the 
next fifty years ; but until his ignorance disappears, it is unreasonable to expect 
his standard of living to rise. Where one has to deal with old prejudices and 
innate conservatism, one’s expectations of changes for the better must be reason- 
able and modest. Has the post-war working man in Britain with his higher wages 
cinema shows, jov-rides, and other luxuries, attained a higher standard of hiring . 
It is open to doubt. 

3. It will be noticed that most of the budgets* of Binnakandi Tea Estate relate 
to coolies who have been settled on the garden for many years. This is true to 
a less extent with regard to Kettela Tea Estate and Duklangia Tea Estate. These 
coolies consequently have acquired a good deal of land for cultivation. The coolies 
on Eajghat Tea Estate are newer importations. Too much attention should not 
be paid to a few deficit budgets in this last garden. As is pointed out in a pre- 
fatory note to each schedule from that garden, coolies have ways of supple- 
menting their earnings, but there is no record of the income from these supple- 
mentary sources. The large openditure on drink in some of the Eajghat 
budgets is noteworthy. Except for improvident thriftless or lazy coolies, the 
newly-imported coolie with a family is the only one who might find it hard^ to 
earn a living wage in the first few months. But things are made easy for him. 
He is given reduced tasks till he picks up the work, so that he may have enough 
to live on. In gardens where coolies have little opportunity for supplementing 
their earnings by growing rice, cash earnings are higher : and the coolies, not 
needing to take leave for cultivation, do more work, though the hours of work 
ai’e by no means excessive. 

4. In the family budget of the Indian ■umrking-man, an important factor is his 
indebtedness. The typical tea garden coolie is little in debt. _ It is all to the 
good that he gets his wages regularly, and can earn more money if he needs more. 
Sometimes he needs a loan or advance. It may be for a marriage" or for a 
pair of bullocks. If he is a good worker, he may get an advance from the 

* Notprintel. 

•J-Boyal Commission on Labour Evidence Volume VI, Part 1, page 10. 
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manager free of interest and repayable in easy instalments. He may have a 
■debt at the shop : but under a good manager who takes an interest in. his coolies’ 
welfare, ho will not get far into debt. The matter will come to the notice of * 
the manager. The coolie will be brought to task. Since 1921-22, however, 
managers have given less in advances, partly because coolies are earning more 
and do not (or should not) need advances to the same extent, and partly because 
experience has shown that advances are often hard to recover. Since the 
abolition of Act XIII of 1859 the manager has not the same hold on the coolie. 

It is a different matter when the coolie goes into the village to settle down 
on a holding of his own. There, too often, he gets into the clutches of the 
village money-lender. Not infrequently, he has to make over his land and cattle 
in repayment. He has not the guiding hand of the manager to help him along. 

■ He is ignorant. He has not learnt the value of thrift. But he remains indus- 
trious and will often seek work in a neighbouring garden, so as to earn money 
to help him out of his difficulties. 

5. About factories not governed by the provisions of the Indian Factories Act, 
there is very little to say. Their number is negligible. Their workers are few. 
•The work is not onerous. Pay, depending on the class of work, is sufficient. 
Small children are not employed. Where machinery is used, the workers are 
not exposed to undue risks. There are a few rice and oil mills, which work at 
irregular intervals : a few petty printing presses : some old-fashioned saw-mills : 
and a few other concerns of that sort. In Assam, no case has been made out for 
bringing such establishments under official control. 
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B.-RAILWAYS. 

X.— RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY BOARD). 

Letter from the Secretary, Hailway Department {Itailway Board), to the Joint 
Secretary, Itoyal Commission on Labour in India, Uo. S79-L., dated the 
i 2nd March 1931. 

In compliance with the request made in Mr. Lall’s letter No. L. C. 5 (1) of 
Tth April 1930, the Railway Board called upon railway administrations to institute 
inquiries into the standard of living of railway workers of the poorer classes. 

. * The Railway Board have now made a preliminary 

examination of the results of the inquiries made by railway administrations 
and desire to record for the information of the Royal Commission their pro- 
visional views thereon. It is not possible for the Railway Board without 
further e.xamination and more deliberate consideration of the issues that arise 
from the reports, which it is not possible to undertake in the time available, 
to -do more than state their provisional views. 

2. While the general position indicated by the reports, particularly in 
respect of indebtedness, cannot be regai’ded as satisfactory, the Railway Board 
do not accept that this can rightly be ascribed to inadequacy of wages paid 
by railway administrations except perhaps in a small degree in the past. The 
Railway Board are in general agreement with the yiews expressed by some rail- 
way administrations that a remedy for the situation does not lie in an increase 
of wages. 

3. The Railway Board are of opinion that railway administrations appear 
to have done their best, with the means and time at their disposal, to obtain 
accurate information in regard to family budgets. The variations in those 
collected and the disparity in many cases between the excess of expenditure 
over income and the amount of indebtedness indicate, however, that the family 
budgets, as a whole, cannot be accepted as offering an accurate reflection of 
the position. 

4. 1 am to add that the question of devising measures to relievo, as far as it 

may be proper and possible, the burden of indebtedness among railway employees 
receives the constant attention of railway administrations and the Railway Board ; 
and I am directed to forward herewith a copy of the Rules and Regulations 
of the East Indian Lower Paid Stisff Loan Fund which has just been con- 
stituted. , 


EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 

Lower Paid Staff Loan Fund. 

Rules and Regulations, 

1. Object and constitution of the Fund . — The Fund is established by the 
East Indian Railway with the approval of the Railway Board for the purpop 
of assisting Lower Paid Staff of the Railway^ Administration, as defined in 
Clause 4, with loans on favourable terms to assist them financially in times of 
difficulty. 

2. The Capital of the Fund authorised now amounts to Its. l,lfi,000 . — The 
Fund at the outset to start with a Capital of Rs, 1,40,000 made up of Re. 1 
lakh transferred from the late Indian Staff Loan Fund and originally received 
as a Grant from the “Fine Fund” of the Railway and Rs. 40,000 accumulated 
profits of the late Indian Staff Loan Fund. 

The Committee shall bo empowered, with tho sanction of the Railway Board 
to borrow further Capital from the Fine Fund. Interest on the amount so 
borrowed will be paid at such rate of interest as may from time to time be 
laid down. 

3. Management . — Subject to the general control of the Railway Board, the 
Fund shall be managed by a Committee consisting of tho following officers of 
the Railway for the time being The Agent, the Chief Accounts Officer and 
tho Chief Operating Superintendent and also three members of the Indian 

to be nominated by the Agent and approved by the Railway Board. The 
Committee subject to the control aforesaid, may from time to lime appoint 
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any person (either from the Railway’s servants or otherwise) to perform the 
services of Secretary of the Committee and the general routine duties of the 
management of the business of the Fund, and may remove, suspend and dis- 
miss such employee. They may also, if they think proper and subject as afore- 
said, pay him a salary at their discretion. The expenses of management of 
the Fund shall be defrayed out of the Fund, but the accounts of the Fund 
shall be kept in the Accounts Office under the immediate direction of the De- 
puty Chief Accounts Officer. 

4. To whom loans may be made. — A loan may be advanced for the afore- 
said purposes to any member of the Lower Paid Staff of the Railway Adminis- 
tration who is not a member of the Provident Fund with not less than 5 
years’ permanent service, whose age is not less than 18 years, and whose pay 
or wages are not more than Rs. ^ per mensem at the time the loan is made. 

5. Amount of loan. — No loan shall be advanced for a sum exceeding & 
months’ pay or wages of the servant to whom the loan is made (calculated at 

^ the rate of his pay or wages at the time the loan is made) aaid the total 
amount of loan must be a multiple of Rs. 5. Loans of less than Rs. 15 will 
not be granted. i 

6. Beserve Fund. — A “Reserve Fund’’ shall be built up to meet liabilities- 
on account of bad debts. For this purpose at the time of making a loan, the 
following deductions will be made from the amount loaned — 

Amount of loan of Rs. 100 or over . . Rs. 5 deduction. 

Amount of loan of Rs. 76 but under 

Rs.lOO . . ... Rs. 4 deduction. 

Amount of loan of Rs. 50 but under 

Rs. 75 ... . . . Rs. 3 deduction. 

Amount of loan of Rs. 23 but under 

Rs. 60 . . . ... Rs. 2 deduction. 

Amount of loan of Rs. 25 and under • Re. 1 deduction. 

The administration shall have the power of varying these rates if the 

necessity should arise. 

7. Interest to be charged. — Interest at the rate of 1 pie per rupee (appro- 
ximately Rs. 6 per cent.) or at such rates as may be laid from time to time 

by the Administration shall be charged on all loans from the date of advance 
until repayment, payable monthly. 

8. Loans how to be repaid. — The principal sum of every loan shall ordinarily 
be -repayable by 12 or 24 equal monthly instalments at the discretion of the 
Divisional Superintendent, (or in the case of non-Divisional staff such Officers 
as are nominated by the Agent) the first of such monthly instalments shall 
become due on the day the second issue of pay after the date of the loan is 

' made, and with every monthly instalment of principal there shall also be paid 
the interest due in respect of the loan calculated up to the date of payment. 

9. Payment of the monthly instalments by which a loan is repayable or of 
the whole of the loan when it is repayable in one sum, shall ordinarily 
he made by deduction of the amount from the pay or wages of the servant, 
and such deduction shall be made by the Accounts Office in the salary pay- 
sheets, the amount of such deduction being paid by the Accounts Office to the 
Committee of the Fund. 

10. A servant obtaining a loan shall be at liberty at any time or from time 
to time during the currency of the loan to pay off the whole or any part of 
the loan for the time being outstanding, provided that he, at the same time, 
pays .all interest due on such loan calculated up to the date of payment. 

11. All such payments shall be made to the Treasurer of the East Indian 
Eailw.ay to bo placed to the credit of the Committee of the Fund. 

12. Loans how obtained. — A member of the Lower Paid staff who is not a 
member of the Provident Fund desirous of obtaining a loan under these rules 
shall make his .application for the same according to the procedure detailed 
in the Subsidiary rules attached hereto — 

13. Divisional Superintendents, and in the case of Non-Divisional staff, 
such Officers as are nominated by the Agent, are empowered to sanction loan*- 
without prior reference to the Central Committee. 
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The Secretary of the Fund will monthly notify the Divisional Superinten- 
dents, or other Officers as above, the total monthly amount up to which they 
Ri'iy grant loans to the lov/er-paid staff under these rules. 

14. Loan Funds to be deposited with State Bailwai/ Providcdt Fund. The 

members of the Committee shall be the Trustees of the Fund, and all the 
moneys of the Fund shall be passed by debit or credit to “State Eailway Pro- 
vident Fund” under a separate sub-head “Lower Paid Staff Loan Fund”. 
The withdrawal of the moneys of the Fund, as may from time to time be 
necessary on the ordinary business 'of the Fund, shall be made by Warrants 
issued by the Secretary of the Fund, or the Divisional Superintendent, for 
Secretary, who will prepare a Journal voucher for the total monthly payments 
by credit to “Traffic Earnings” and debit to “State Eailway Provident 
Fund; Lower Paid Staff Loan Fund.” 

' 15. Transfers from Loan Fund and ultimate disposal of Fund. — Always 
provided that the Eailway Board shall at their discretion have power to re- 
transfer from the Fund to the Fine Fund any assets which may not be re- 
quired for the purposes of the Fund, and that when the Fund is closed its 
assets shall be re-transferred to the Fine Fund. 

16. Making up of Accounts of Loan Fund. — A full statement of the affairs 
of the Fund shall be submitted annually to the Eailway Board. 

17. Alteration of rules. — The foregoing Eules and Eegulations and all new 
or altered Eules and Eegulations to be framed in pursuance of this Eule may 
from time to time be altered or added to or rescinded as the Eailway, with 
the approval of the Government of India, may think proper and determine. 

Subsidiary Regulatioas. 

1. Applications to be supported by the Local Unsecured Debt Committee. — 
On each Division small “Local Unsecured Debt Committees” will bo set up to 
whom employees will submit their applications for loans. 

These committees will be nominated by Divisional ’ Superintendents and 
will ordinarily consist of' 2 Inspectors and 2 other Senior subordinates of the 
respective sections. 

2. Each division •vvill have a Labour Inspector whose function as far as the 
Lower Paid Staff Loan Fund is concerned will be to investigate each loan 
application after receipt by the Local Unsecured Debt Committee. 

3. Applications and communications should be addressed to the Local Un- 
secured Debt Committee. — On receipt of the application on the prescribed form 
(see Appendix A), the Local Unsecured Debt Committee wll ask the Labour 
Inspector to investigate the application and to report as to the genuineness of 
the request. On receipt of his report the Local Unsecured Debt Committee 
■\vill forward the application to the Divisional Superintendent with ai recommen- 
dation as to whether the loan be sanctioned or not. 

Arrangements will be made by the Chief Accounts Officer under which pay- 
ments 'a ill be made promptly by pay clerks on account of loans authorised by 
Divisional Superintendents. , 

Divisional Superintendents will submit at the close of each month a state- 
ment in the form laid down (see Appendix B*), showing loans sanctioned 
by him. 

4. Applications when to. be submitted. — In the case of applications for a 

loan to enable a debt to a money-lender being paid off, the Labour Inspector 
will be responsible for seeing that the best terms possible are obtained for the 

borrower and that the latter does actually settle up with the money-lender on 

receipt of the loan and receives in return the necessary documents establishing 
the fact that the debt has been liquidated. In such cases the Labour 

Inspector will be considered as acting on behalf of the Local Unsecured Debt 
Committee concerned and when the- transaction has been completed will report 
the final settlement to them, enclosing with his report the necessary docu- 

ments in support. 

5. Applications when to be submitted. — Application for loans_ may be sub- 
mitted at any time within 3D days of the date the loan is required. 


Ifot prlntod. 
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6. Interest how calculated . — Loans granted on or before the 15th of a 
month will be charged interest for the full month in which granted and loans 
granted after the 15th 'of a month will _ be charged interest from the 1st of 
the following month. 

7. Clear explanations of purposes for which loans required should be given 
in the application . — The staff should in their own interest afford clear expla- 
nations of the purposes for which loans are required. It must also be clearly 
stated in the application for loans for domestic or religious ceremonies to be 
performed for persons other than a wife or children whether such persons are 
entirely dependent on them or not. 

8. Applications for loans on account of medical expenditure should be sup- 
ported by medical certificates . — Applications for loans on account of medical 
expenditure should be supported by medical certificates signed or countersign- 
ed by a Medical Officer of the Railway. The Local Unsecured Debt Com- 

_mittee should see that this is done before forwarding the applications. 

9. The Local Unsecured Debt Committee will be responsible for satisfying 
themselves that the loan when granted is actually utilised for the purpose it 
was asked for. 

10. Warrants for loans are valid for one month only from the date of 
issue . — Warrants on account of loans granted by the Fund are current for one 
month only from the date of issue and all warrants presented after one month 
to be cashed, should be refused. Warrants hot cashed within a month should 
at once be returned to the Divisional Superintendent. New warrants will not 
be issued, until fresh applications for loans with explanations as to why the 
warrants were not cashed in the first instance are received and considered by 
the Local Unsecured Debt Committee. 

U. Divisional Superintendents are empowered to sign warrants on behalf 
of the Secretary, Lower Paid Staff Loan Fund. 

12. For the present the scheme will be confined to Divisional Staff. Should 
it eventually be extended to non-divisional staff, additional subsidiary regula- 
■tions will be issued. 


T 
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APPENDIX A. 

Lower paid stapp doan pok-d. 

This application may be submitted at any time iviihin 30 days of the date the loan- 

is required. 


Application for Loan. 
To 


. I of 

(1) Here being a (1) in tbe employment of the Railway at a- 

Bfate occupa- monthly wage of Ra. request that a loan of 

'*'■ 00 . Us, may bo made to me under the rules of the Lower 

Paid Staff Loan Fund for the purpose, and I undertake to apply'' 
the said sum for that purpose only. 


the 

I DECLARE THAT I am 
has of age 


• Give brief 
details sbowing 
the date on 
Tvhicli and 
person 
whom the 
penditurc 
been or will be 
Incurred. 

In the case 
of loans for 
medical expen- 
diture attach Station 
certifleate of a 
Medical Offleer 
of the Rail- „ 
way Adminis- uate 
tratlon. 


193 


years months; 


Signature iu full and Ticket No. 


This application must be recommended by the Local Unsecured’ 
Debt Committee, who must satisfy themselves that the particulars 
given in the application are correct. 


Initials of Labour 
Inspector. 


Hony. Secretary, 

Local Unsecured Debt Committee. 


No. d/. 

Length of service of the applicant _ yrs. 

months. Particulars of previous loan from this Fund, if any 
Amount Advice No. Date 193 . 

(2) Here In- i (2) recommend that the loan be made, 

sert tbe words ' 

“ do not ’’ if 

such is the Hd. of Dept, or Divl. Officer, 

case. * 

Station 


Certificate to be filled in by Divl. Acetts. Officer. 

Certified that salary of above man is Rs. per 

month. 


Divisional Accounts officer. 
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XI.— EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. 

Letter from the Agent, Eastern Bengal Bailiuay, to the Secretary, Bailway 
Board, No. llO-E.-ljE.-ll, dated the 6th October 1930. 

In forwarding herewith the report of the officer who conducted the enquiry 
into the standard bi living of workers, I would offer the following remarks : — 

1. The enquiry was not and was never intended to be a scientific ’ one. 

2. The information given is at best capable of only a very rough check.* 

3. Since .the data regarding dependents in the worker’s village, their earn- 
ings, the village debts, etc., have not been checked the picture is one sided. 

4. The enquiry has been conducted by Mr. Bhandarkar, the Welfare Officer, 
in addition to his other duties and he had to help him only one clerk. 

5. The Welfare Officer consulted the East Indian Railway authorities and 
the authorities of the local Government of Bihar and Orissa and Bengal at the 
outset, hut has not been able to compare results with those authorities as they 
have not yet completed their enquiries. 

In view of the foregoing it will be readily understood that conclusiona 
reached can only he viewed in the light of generalities. 


Beyort by Mr, V. P. Bhandarlcar^ Welfare Officer, Eastern Bengal Ba^lway, 
on standard of living of workers. 

This report has been prepared in connection with the Labour Commission’s 
request to collect data to find out the cost of living of staff whose total emolu- 
ments do not exceed Es. 50. 

2. The enquiry was conducted by me personally and I had to assist me a 
clerk who belongs to Jaunpore District and who has an intimate knowledge of 
the conditions of living and ^yorking in the villages of the United Provinces 
and Bihar. He himself is a petty landlord and many men, whom he knows 
personally, from his and surrounding villages are working in Calcutta and 
Kanchrapara. Verification of debts and dependents in villages by visiting 
those villages was not possible. But wherever possible, attempts were made 
to find out from the neighbours and friends if the man’s statement was reason- 
ably reliable or not. 

3. Men were called up at random and their statement taken down. Where 
the expenses did not tally with the earnings and debts within reasonable 
limits, the man was further cross-examined. If no further light could be 
thrown on the unbalanced condition of his money matters, the statement was 
rejected. 

4. The limit of Rs. 50 as total income brings down the limit of salary of 
our menial staff to those drawing about Rs. 35 or so as most of them have 
side incomes as explained later. Most of the men also get free quarters and 
uniform which can be taken as the equivalent of at least Rs. 5 per month for 
a place like Calcutta. 

5. The time allowed for investigation was very small. Consequently, the 
inquiries had to be restricted to certain definite localities and types of staff. 
Verification of the statements to' any degree of accuracy was almost impossible. 

. 6. The difficulties in obtaining correct information were considerable and 
•various. The principal causes leading to inaccurate information being — 

(1) Possibility of the enquiry being antecedent to an increase of pay, 

hence some men showed heavy expenses. 

(2) Earnings by somewhat questionable means were naturally kept back. 

(3) Staff considered it below their dignity to state that their family 

members worked at home to supplement income. 

(4) Very vague ideas of expenses from month to month. 

T 2 
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This resulted in expenses nob tallying within reasonable limits with the de- 
clared earnings and _ borrowings. In some cases the conclusion that question- 
•'able practices were in operation was obvious and what was not stated could, 
with certainty, be surmised. 

7. Before going further it is worth while noting that a very large portion 
of our labour is not obtained locally. The reason, for migration is 

-usually either disputes or indebtedness. Except in the cases of disputes the 
family .ties are always kept up and usually a certain amount of money is re- 
mitted home. Such remittance may, but does not necessarily, cannote a sur- 
plus. In many cases it entails a serious sacrifice of proper food and clothing 
and sometimes the non-payment of dues — which become a sort of floating debt — 
to the Modi or village grocer, and other shop-keepys. 

8. When men migrate after a dispute, very often they break all bonds with 
their homes and settle down permanently, sometimes taking a local woman 
as wife. 

The people usually go to places when migrating where^people of their village 
have previously gone. In such cases the older migrant introduces the newer 
one to the Modi to allow him credit, and often boards and lodges him till he 
gets a job. At times the men remain for lengthy periods without a job and 
the Modi's dues keep piling up, the latter as a rule does not charge interest 
on the dues outstanding but makes up for it by charging higher rates for the 
commodities. Not having any credit in the bazar the man has to stick to the 
same Modi. 

9. For convenience I have divided the staff into Hindus_ and Mohammedans 
and the Hindus — into Bengalees, Biharees and Orias, ’'and Mohammedans — 
into Bengalee, Baharee and H. P. men. All these have again been sub-divided 
into the smaller groups depending upon their habits and ways of life. In this 
manner, roughly about fifteen groups had to be examined. The centres taken 
were ten in number. Naturally each centre did not have all the fifteen varieties 
of men working, but when examining, this point was borne in mind. 

10. It was not possible within the time and means at my disposal to exa- 
mine each of the fifteen varieties of each grade of employee in service. But 
most typical cases were taken at random. A very large percentage of cases 

. had to be rejected as the statements made were absolutely false and nothing 
.could be got out of them. 

11. The usual way of recruitment is through recruiting sirdars, directly or 
• indirectly, but at smaller places men are taken without the help of such 

agencies. The sardar’s patronage has to be compensated for either by cash 
payments or by manual service. As a rule, such recruited men remain longer 
in service as the recruiting agency sees to it that the recruit does not run 
away. The initial pay usually is small and if the man does nob get a sub- 
stantial increase in his emoluments either as pay or otherwise within a year or 
so, the debts, especially in places like Calcutta and Kanchrapara, very often 
drive him off to other centres of recruitment. A Kanchrapara shop man 
getting into debt goes off to Lillooah or Jamalpur or to one of the Engineering 
Works along the river. 

12. Some staff is recruited locally, such as gangmen, and they look upon 
their Eailway salary as a side income, having land, etc., in the neighbourhood. 
Such staff very often abscond during harvesting seasons. 

13. The imported labour as, already stated comes on account of poverty, 
etc. The men usually leave dependents at home and as the land cannot sup- 

'^port them, all remittances have to be made periodically. The amount of, and 
.“the intervals between, each remittance vary. Sometimes the wife comes down 
to stop for a time with her husband but usually waits until he is fairly well 
off before doing so. 

- The lower class men usually bring their wives with them as they are able 
to earn side incomes by working as dais, coolies, maid servants, cow-dung- 
■ cake sellers, etc., in larger centres ; in the mofussil, local employees’ wives 
usually tend cattle. 

14. The food usually eaten in Calcutta is very poor in nourishment : neither 
'{jhee nor milk form part of the diet. The men subsist on a minimum of cheap 

food and are therefore subject to illnesses and general devitalisation. They 
not infrequently run away to their homes for long periods following illness. 

Where the conditions of life are easier, e.g., the mofussil, the staff keep 
cows. Food is generally cheaper there and the staff are healthier and remain 
at their work without leave for longer periods. 
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15. Clothing is also used to minimum and Eailway uniform saves expenses 
under this head ; many men possess no other upper garment but the uniform 
coat. 

The indebtedness of staff is usually due to — 

(1) Debt in the village before migration. 

(2) Floating debts with the modi or village grocer during service. 

(3) Debts due to deaths — usually among the lowest class, such as the- 

C'ltamar. 

(1) The debts in villages are, to some extent, the cause of migration and 
•very often they are of old standing, such debts, strictly speaking, should he 
the concern of the local Co-operative Credit Societies and of the Eevenue 
Depaiitment. 

(2) The floating debts are sometimes in the villages and sometimes in the 
place of work. They are not paid off as the demands of the dependents at 
home are considered of primary importance. They are usually incurred while 
waiting for a job or during the eai-lier stages of employment when the pay is 
small and the men not fully cognisant of other and perhaps questionable aids to 
income. Debts are not infrequently paid off when promotion takes place. 

(3) Debts of this nature are • common amongst Chamars, who spend very 
large sums •u’hen deaths occur in the family in feeding their caste people. On 
such occasions drink forms the heaviest item of expenditure. The higher the 
position the greater the expense necessary. With education this custom "will 
disappear to the benefit of this class of emp'loyee.’ 

16. The details of the cost of living are appended in forms* at the end of 
this report. The average amount spent on food in Calcutta and its suburbs 
is about Es. 7-3-0 per head, while in the mofussil it is Es. 5-5-0, There are 
of course, exceptions due to a more luxurious style of living, to getting into 
training for wrestling, etc. Expenses on clothing amount to Ee. 0-15-0 in 
Calcutta and Ee. 0-9-0 per head in the mofussil. In a large number of cases 
an income is derived from sources other than the Eailway. 

There are a large number of cases where the men though on small salaries 
are not indebted. In certain cases men have borrowed money to buy cows or 
to run oil mills and such debts cannot be regarded as dead weights, since they 
generally result in profit. 

In conclusion, I might offer the following general remarks : — 

(1) Indebtedness, it would appear, is .not entirely attributable to meagre 

pay. ‘ 

(2) If suitable quarters at a very small rental were available, the staff 

would be encouraged to live with their families. 

(3) Facilities for the emplo.^nnent of dependents of Eailway employees 

outside the Eailway, should be encouraged. 

(4) Education will lead to thrift and an improvement in the economic 

condition of the lower paid staff. 

(5) The Eevenue Authorities and the Co-operative Credit Societies in 

the village of origin should do a great deal to tide men over diffi- 
cult times — more so than the Eajlway Co-operative Credit Societies 
— for keeping Eailway menials from incurring debts, while in ser- 
vice, for purposes other than those connected with their villages 
would appear to be unnecessary. The man enters Eailway service 
to try and get out of debt very often. 

(6) The Eailway servant has certain advantages of which due account 

must be taken, e.g., free quarters and passes in certain cases, free ' 
medical attendance for self and dependents, the prospect of rising' 
to higher grades in the service, free uniform. Fuel is generally 
obtained by such staff free, cinders may be picked or coal may 
be obtained by more questionable means, transfers may be obtained 
if a man or his dependents are not keeping in good health. 


* Not printed. 
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XII.— EAST INDIAN EAILWAY. 

Family biidyets of Railway workers, Mr. P. 0. Roy- Officer on Special Duty, 

Family Budget Enquiry. 

At the instance of the Royal Commission on Labour an Enquiry was con- 
ducted into various matters bearing on the cost of living and well beino- of the 
working classes employed by the East Indian Railway in the different provinces 
traversed by the System. 

The Enquiry covered a period of nearly 4 months from the 15th June to 
the 30th September, 1930. The subjects of primary investigation were the size 
and earnings of the family, the cost and consumption of food, fuel and light- 
ing, clothing,; miscellaneous articles, the cost of house rent and housinc' 
conditions. ° 

The following centres were selected for e.xamination in the different pro- 
vinces traversed by the East Indian Railway ; — 


Province. 



j Centres selected for examination. 

i 

I 


United Provinces . 


1. Cawnpore. 

2. Lucknow Alambagh Workshop. 

3. Lucknow Charbagh Workshop. 

4. Moradabad. 

5. Bareilly. 

6. Benares. 

7. Moghal Serai. 


Bihar and Orissa 


1. Jamalpur Workshops. 

2. Gaya. 

3. Sasaram. 

4. Patna Junctfon. 

5. Dinapore. 

6. Jhajha. 


Bengal 


1. Howrah. 

2. Lillooah Workshops. 

3. BandelJunction. 

4. Burdwan. 

5. Rampur Haut. 

6 Asansol. 

7. Azimganj. 


The number of budgets collected from the different provinces and which 
have been tabulated are noted below : — 

Un-ted Provinces 253 

Behar and Orissa ....... 213 

Bengal 156 

The working class employees on the Railway are not usually permanent 
inhabitants of the District in which they are employed with the exception of 
the Workshop employees at '-Jamalpur and Lucknow where the major portion of 
the staff belong to the District in which they work. In the Likooah Workshops 
the Bengali workmen generally belong to rural areas in and around Lillooah. It 
may be safely said that large percentages of Railway workers are owners o^ 
small plots of land and are really agriculturists at heart lured to the Railway 
by the prospect of fixed wages and certain other privileges attached to Railway 
service. 
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A.— THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

We will now deal with each Province separately. Of the 253 budgets collect- 
ed from the United Provinces 77 per cent, relate to Hindus and 23 per cent, 
to Mohammadana as will be seen from the accompanying table : — 

Classification of budgets according to religion and caste. 








Total number 
[ of budgets 

' Percentage 


Religion and caste. 



! (both family 

, of Total 







and single 

1 







man). 


Sindus — 








Brahmin 






38 

; 15-02 

Thakur 






10 

3-96 

Ahir ‘ . 






31 

12-26 

Kahar . 




• 


7 

2-76 

Kori . 






11 

4-35 

Lodh . 






10 

3-95 

Post . 






15 

5-93 

Chamar 


« • 




8 

3-17 

■ Jaswara 






8 

3'17 

■Rohidas 


• 





1-18 

.Kurmi . 


• 

• » 



I 4 

' 1-58 

Mehtar 


• 

• • 



3 

1 1-18 

Lohar . 


« 

• • 

0 


3 

1-18 

'Oararia 


« 




7 

2-77 

Kayeath 


• 

• • 



3 

1-18 

Telli . 


• 

• • 

• 


4 

1*58 

Other castes 


• 

• « 

» 


25 

1 9-89 

' Unclassified . 

• 

« 

« « 

• 


5 

i 1-97 

IHindus Total . 

• 

• 

• • 

• 

• 

195 

1 77-08 

'J»Iohammadan3 

« 

• 

« • 

• 

0 

58 

: 22-93 


- 

- 

Total 

• 

• 

253 ' 

; 100-0 


Method of Enquiry. 

The method adopted for collecting the budgets was what is knov/n as the 
.'interview method. The interview method of collecting data is however not 
altogether satisfactory as it is not possible for the worker supplying the infor- 
:mation to remember what is spent on each item during the month in his family 
and it is likely that the informations are often not strictly accurate. The other 
method of collecting information is to make a minute study of a workman’s 
■family by some person intimately acquainted with it, but studies of this kind., 
vcould not however be undertaken owing to the limited time at my disposal ; 
'besides such an enquiry^ would have necessitated considerable preliminary train- 
ing of staff. The statistics collected were carefully checked and then tabulated, 
•abnormal and doubtful ' items being eliminated. The budgets collected by each 
investigator were carefully checked'one with another and with the budgets 
•collected by other investigator for the same occupation and for the same in- 
come. In the tabulation a further process of detailed examination was under- 
,gone. 

The number of family budgets classified according to the income of the 
workers was as follows : — 



Nmnber of 

Percentage 

Income groups. 

of family 

of 

budgets. 

total. 

Below Rs. 20 . . . . . . . 1 


46-6 

Hs. 20 and below Rs. 30 . . . .• . j 


37-1 

Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40 . 


12-3 

Rs. 40 and not exceeding Rs 50 . . . i 

! 10 

4-0 

All incomes ... 

1 253 

100-0 
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It will be seen that the majority of families or 83-7 per ent. of the total 
have a monthly income ranging from Es. 12 to below Es. 30. The number of 
families in the higher income groups is fewer representing about 16-3 per cent, 
of the total. 




"Size of the family. 

Attempts were made to select as far as possible self-contained families con- 
sisting of husband, wife and children. It was however, discovered that families 
wore made up of more than two adults and these were therefore included. 
The average number of persons in .a Eailway worker’s family in the United 
Provinces consists of 4-33 persons, viz., 1-28 men, 1-30 women and 
1-75 children under 14 exclusive of 0-91 dependents living away from it. 
Eelatives living away from the family and partially or wholly relying for their 
maintenance on the remittance from the workmen have been taken as depen- 
dants. This is clear from the ■ following table : — • 


Average number of persons in the family by income classes. 


Income Classes. 

1 

Persons living in the famil.v 

Total ' 

. 

Depen- 

dents 

living 

away 

from 

the 

family. 

Total, 

Men. 

Women 

! 

Child- 
ren • 
under 
14. 

Below Es. 20 




m 

1*34 

4*46 

Es. 20 to below Es. 30 . 





0-91 

5-2l 

Es. 30 to below Es. 40 . 




^^1 

0-80 

6-9a 

Es 40 to Es. 60 . 

mm 

1-60 

1 

1-70 

1 4-80 

0-60 

6-40 

All incomes 

1-28 

1-30 

i 

1-75 1 

I 

4-33 

1 

0-91 

i 

5-24- 


In the lowest income class, t.c., below Es. 20 per mensem, the number of 
children living with the family is noticeably low while the number of dependants 
living away from the family is remarkably high. This income class falls 
within what may be rightly termed the indigent class. 

The earnings of the family. 

The average earnings of a family per mensem of all the 253 families is 
Es. 22. This is the arithmetical average. 

The present enquiry does not purport to be an Earning Enquiry and the 
data regarding the earnings of the family have been tabulated only from the 
point of view of their bearing on the expenditure of the family. The data re- 
garding earnings have also been useful as a check on the reliability of the bud- 
gets themselves. 

The earnings considered here are not only those derived from wages but 
from other sources also. Other sources of .income ar^ the income from land 
produce, income from casual work during hours .of oS duty. 

The earnings of individuals vary considerably — some earn less than Es. 12' 
per month while others get as much as Es. 50 per mensem. The most common 
wage as will be seen from the frequency table is between Es. 14 and Es. 22. 
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Frequency distribution- of earnings of Eailway workers in the United Provinces. 


Monthly earnings of 
Eailway workers. 

No. of 
instances. 

Monthly earnings o£ 
Eailway workers. 

No. of 
instances. 

Below Ks. 12 . . 

2 

Es. 30 and below Es. 32 . 

12 

Es. 12 and below Es. 14 

26 

Es. 32 and below Es. 34 . 

6 

Es. 14 and below Es. 16 . 

38 

Es. 34 and below Es. 36 

6 

Es. 16 and below Es. 18 

24 

Es. 36 and below Es. 38 

8 

Es. 18 and below Es. 20 

30 

Es. 38 and below Es. 40 

2' ' 

Es. 20 and below Es. 22 . 

38 

Es. 40 and below Es. 42 

4 

Es. 22 and below Es. 24 

20 

Es. 42 and below Es. 44 

6 

Es. 24 and below Es. 26 

19 

Es. 44 and below Es. 46 

1 . 

Es. 26 and below Es. 28 , 

9 

Es. 46 and below Es. 48 

mi: 

Es. 28 and below Es. 30 . 

10 

Es. 48 and below Es. 60 

1 


In the families considered there were total of 309 earners so that instances 
of more than one wage earner in a Eailway workers family are not unconimon.. 
The followng table explains the position clearly : 


Analysis of families according to number of wage earners. 


1 

Income classes. 

j Number of families with 

Total, 

One 

wage 

earner. | 

1 

Two 

wage 

earners. 

Three 

wage 

earners. 

i 

Below Es. 20 . . . 

86 

30 

3 

118 

Es. 20 and below Es. 30 . 

81 

12 

1 

94 

Es. 30 and below Es. 40 . 

30 

1 


31 

Es. 40 and up to Es. 60 . 

10 

1 

•• 


10 

All incomes . 

206 

43 

4 
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The expenditure of the family. 


The most interesting portion of this enquiry is that which deals with the- 
manner in which the working class family spends its income on necessaries, 
decencies, etc., or in other words the standard of living or the standard of 
comfort. It deals with the distribution of the family income on necessaries- 
for existence such as the requisite supply of cereals, of pure water, of clothing 
and of living accommodation with conventional necessaries such as tobacco and 
panswpari, i.e., things, which could be dispensed with but are so strictly de- 
manded by the working class people that they would give up the consumption 
of those articles which are really necegsary for efficiency rather than go with- 
out these conventional necessities. i. 

It will be seen from an analysis of the statistics that the standard of living- 
or of comfort is not a high one although the worker’s earning capacity has in 
the long run increased. It is clear from an examination of the position that 
the families are not as a rule able to put by any saving for supporting them- 
selves during sickness or in old age. 

Appendix* A gives a list of items on which a family ordinarily incurs ex- 
penditure. These items have been divided into the following six groups : (1) 

Food, (2) Fuel and Lighting, (3) Clothing, (4) Beddin.g and -household neces- 
sities, (5) House rent and (6) Miscellaneus. J^od includes the cost of foo'd' 
consumed at home and also the cost of refreshment taken outside. The ex- 
penditure on Clothing is arrived at by first ascertaining the number of articles- 
of clothing in use, their prices and the approximate period of their duration. 
The average arrived at is necessarily very rough since it is difficult to judga 


Not printed. 
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•how long an article of clothing will remain in use and also to tell exactly the 
price paid. In spite of this it is believed that the figure arrived at is suffi- 
ciently accurate to give an idea of the approximate expenditure on clothing in 
the average Eailway workers family in the United Provinces. 

The miscellaneous group is made up of several items of expenditure as will 
be seen from the Appendix*.^ On certain items in this group such as interest 
on debt or expenditure on intoxicants, the figure obtained may not be quite 
accurate but .speaking generally they are sufficiently 'accurate to be representa- 
■tive of the class of families whose budgets have been collected. 

The following table shows the percentage distribution of expenditure on 
•the six groups : — 


Percentage expenditure on the Main groups. 


Groups. 

Percentage expend"? 
ture on each 
group. 

Food .......... 

67-3 

Fuel and lighting ....... 

6-1 

-Clothing ......... 

8-8 

Bedding and household requirements .... 

2"1 

Souse Rent ........ 

4-8 

"Miscellaneous ....... 

20-9 

All groups .... 

100-0 


It will be seen that more than half of the expenditure is on food. The 
next important group is "Miscellaneous”. 


The following table shows the group percentage expenditure of families by 
income groups. 

Group percentage expenditure for families by Income Classes. 


1 

Income Classes. 

Number of families. 

Average size of families. 

Pc 

1 

o 

! O 1 

1 N 

Fuel, and light- g 
iug- 

p 

1 — — rm 

ce expe 

1 

s 

o 

O ' 

1 

Bedding and g, 

other household «■' 

necessaries. S 

a 

O 

House rent. ^ 

Miscellaneous. 

1 

1 

5 

I 

1 

1 

i 

1 

15 

Below Rs. 20 

48 

4-45 

64-9 

7-5 

9-7 

2-2 

6-7 

9-0 

i 

100-0 

■Rs. 20 to below 

94 

5-21 

55-8 

6-0 

8-5 

2-1 1 

4-8 

22-8 

100-0 


31 

6-90 

54-3 

5-8 

8-0 

2-2 

3-7 

26-0 

100-0 

j 


10 

5-40 

54-1 

5-0 

9-0 

2-0 

4-0 1 

25-9 

100-0 

All incomes . 

263 

5-24 

57-3 

1 

8-8 

B 

4-8 

20-9 

1 

100-0 

1 


This table shows that more than half of the expenditure is on food. The 
size of the families is not the same. In the higher income classes the percentage 
-of earnings spent on food gradually decreases. 


* Hot printed. 
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If the size of the family is the same — a family of one man, one -woman and 
two children — the following results are obtained — 

Group percentage expenditure for families consisting of husband, wife and 

two children. 


. 

Limits of monthly income. 

♦ * * 


Percentage expenditure 
on 

Belo-w 

Es. 20. 

Rs. 20 
and 
! below 
Rs. 30. 

i 

! Rs. 30 
and 
below 
Rs. 40. 

1 

Rs. 40 
and not 
exceeding 
Rs. 50.* 

1 

i 

1 

!. 

mcomes. 

Cereals 

1 1 
36-67 

34-88 

22-44 

20-00 

28-43 

Pulses 

8-76 

8-00 . 

4-72 

4-78 

6-57 

Other articles of food . 

13-20 

13-66 

24-84 

28-73 

20-11 

Total food. 

58-53 1 

56-54 

52-00 

63-61 

55-11 

Fuel and lighting 

6-48 

6-49 

5-42 

4-16 

6-65 

Clothing . 

9-18 ^ 

8-00 

7-47 

6-33 

7-76 

House Rent 

6-37 j 

7-39 

0-92 

1-00 1 

3-93 

Bedding and House- 
hold necessaries. 

1-93 i 
,1 

; 1*99 

1 

2-13 

2-00 

2-02 

Miscellaneous . . 

17-51 1 

19-69 

32-06 

! 33-00 

26-54 

Total . 1 

100-00 1 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

j 100-00 


The percentage expenaiture on cereals it may be noted decreases and that on 
other food increases with an increase in income. The percentage expenditure on 
miscellaneous items nearly doubles itself from the lowest to the highest group. 
Olothing is approximately the same throughout and fuel and lighting shews a 
tendency to decrease. The expenditure on house rent is not sufficiently repre- 
sentative, as of the instances picked out most of the men are housed in Govern- 
ment quarters. 

The following table gives the average monthly expenditure on different articles 
■of food — 

Average monthly expenditure on different articles of food (253 budgets). 


Articles. 

Average 

monthly 

expenditure. 

Percentage 

to 

total. 




Rs. a. 

P- 


Rice . . 

• • • • 


2 

8 

9 

11-96 

Wheat . 

• • • • 


3 

14 

2 

18-23 

Jowar . 

• • • • 

* , 

■0 

6 

0 

1-76 

Bajra . 

• 

• 

0 

5 

6 


- 

Total cereals 


7 

2 

0 

33-66 


Gram 


0 

8 

3 

2-41 


Other pulses 


1 

3 

2 

5-62 


Total pulses 


1 

11 

5 

8-03 

Sugar (raw) . 



0 

2 

2 

-64 

Sugar (refined) 

« • • • 

, • 

0 

1 

9 

-51 

Tea 

» • • • 


0 

1 

2 

-34 

Sweetmeats , 

• • • • 

• 

0 

1 

2 

•34 


*ITot sufficiently represented. 
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• 

Articles. 




Average 

monthly 

expenditure 

Percentage 

to 

total. 

Fish . , 


• • 

• • 



0 

1 

7 

•46 

Beef 


• • 

• • 



0 

1 

4 

•39 

Mutton . 






0 

3 

0 

•88 

MiUi 






0 

4 

0 

1-lT 

Ohee 






0 

7 

9 

2-28 

Salt 






0 

2 

0 

•58 

Condiments and Spices 

• • 




0 

5 

9 

1-69 

"Vegetables 


• * 




0 

S 

6 

2-50 

Fruits . 


• • 

• • 



0 

0 

8 

•19 

Mustard Oil . 



• * 



0 

8 

10 

2-60 

Other Oils 


• • 

« « 



0 

0 

10 

•24 

Refreshments 


• * 




0 

, 0 

3 

•07 



Total other food 


• 

3 

■ 2 

9 

14-88 



Total all food . 

. 

. 

12 

0 

7 

56-47 


In order to ascertain the average monthly expenditure on food per head and 
per adult male according to income groups- the following table’ has been prepared ; — 


Income groups. 

Average 
No. of 
persons 
in family 
(all ages). 

t 

1 

Equivalent 

adult 

1 males. 

1 

1 

1 

Average 
monthly 
expendi- 
ture on 
food per 
family. 

Average 
expendi- 
ture on 
food per 
head. 

i Average 
expenditure 
on food per 
equivalent 
adult 
male. 




1 Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Below Rs. 20 

3-11 

2-76 

8 7 2 

^ 2 11 5 

3 10 

Rs. 20 to below Rs. 30 

4-30 

3-77 

12 10 6 

2 15 1 

3 5 8’ 

Rs. 30 to below Rs. 40 

5-10 

4-46 

17 6 3 

3 6 6 

3 14 5 

Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 

4-80 

4-23 

I 

21 10 8 

4 9 7 

5 1 11 

All incomes 

4-33 

3-80 

15 0 8 

3 6 8 

1 

3 13 9 


Clotlhing. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in obtaining complete and reliable in- 
formation regarding clothing. The approximate monthly expenditure on men’s 
women’s and children’s clothing only were therefore tabulated. 

The expenditure on clothing is generally the same throughout and does not 
show any appreciable variation in the different income groups. It may he noted 
that it is the monthly apportion of the expenses incurred during the year on 
clothing which accounts for the major portion of the deficit in the family budgets 
of the lowest income class. 

Fuel and ■ Lighting. 

The bulk of the expenditure on this group which forms 6‘1 per cent, of the 
total expenditure is on firewood which is the principal fuel burnt by the work- 
ing classes. In most cases the women in the house go to the jungle to get fire- 
wood, and it is where the worker lives away from his family, that it is a regu- 
lar item of expenditure. Kerosine, oil is used for lighting. 

Housing. 

The station menial staff are housed in quarters' provided by the Railway as 
far as practicable. No rent charge is made for occupation of quarters by the 
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staff. In the Lucknow Workshops most of the workmen live in their own homes 
in Lucknow ct in the neighbouring ^willages. Some also live in rented houses. 
It has not been possible to examine to any extent the housing conditions of 
workers who make their oum arrangements for accoinmodation. 

In the Jamalpur Workshops the major portion of the staff is drawn from the 
agricultural class. They live within a radius of 20 miles and return to their 
■own homes in the evening after the day’s work is done. In the Lillooah Work- 
shops the upcountry workman live in rented accommodation in the Howrah and 
Tikiapara Area. , 

The importance of housing cannot be over-rated. It is considered by autho- 
rities possessing expert knowledge of the labour problem that insufficient and 
bad housing is one of the important factors responsible for industrial unrest. 

Miscellaneous. 

The miscellaneous items account for 20 ’9 per cent, of the monthly expenditure 
of the family and is next to food the second most important group in the family 
budget. Miscellaneous expenditure includes hair-cutting, washerman’s charges, 
medicine, education, travelling expenses to and from work, tobacco, liquor, 
fan-supaTi^ festivals, interest on debts, remittances, in fact any item that can- 
not be grouped under the other five 'groups. The proportion of expenditure on 
this item to total expenditure is therefore naturally high. 

The following table gives the details regarding the monthly expenditure of 
the families on some of the important items included under the “Miscellaneous” 
group — 


Expenditure on the hliscellaneous Group of articles by families (253 bugets). 


Items. 

Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
for all 
budgets. 

Average 
monthl 5 - 
expenditure 
for families 
spending. 

Percentage of 
budgets on 
which figures 
in column 3 
are based. 

* 

Rs, a. p. 

1 

Rs. a. p. 


Hair cutting .... 

0 3 10 

0 3 10 

100-0 

D/mbfe and Soap 

0 4 9 

0 4 9 

100-0 

Tobacco (including hidis) 

0 5 3 

0 6 8 

92-5 

Liquor ..... 

0 0 8 

0 13 0 

6-5 

Blianq, Ganja and Opium . 

0 0 9 

0 8 0 

10-2 

Pan-supari .... 

0 3 9 

0 7 3 

52-5 

Interest on debts 

0 13 2 

1 12 0 

47-0 

Remittances to dependants in •vil- 
lage. 

1 13 8 

9 3 6 

20-1 


It is difficult to procure absolutely accurate information on some of the items 
'included in this group. For instance the families either do not remember or do 
not like to give out what they spend each month on liquor. Interest on debt 
is another item on which the information can Only be approximated. 

Expenditure on education. 

The expenditure on education is practically nil in the lowest class and negli- 
gible in other classes. 

Expenditure on Drink and intoxicating drugs. 

The expenditure on this account is put forward with the greatest reserve. It 
is probable that the picketting of liquor shops, etc., during the period when the 
budgets were collected has resulted in an Under-estimation of the amount spent 
on this account. As a rule the Hindu workers are more or less of sober habits 
excepting the Kahars and the CTiamafs who indulge in liquor or in other intoxi- 
' eating drugs almost every evening. 
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In the families considered there were a total of 246 earners. The followinc 
diable shows that one wage earner in the family is the most usual although families 
-with two wage earners are not uncommon in the 20 to, below 30 income gi-oup 


r- Income groups. 

Number of families -with 

Total, 

One 

wage 

earner. 

Two 

wage 

earners. 

Three 

wage 

earners. 

More 
than 
three 
wage I 
earners. 

Below Rs. 20 , 

72 

1 


■ 

74 

its. 20 and below Bs. 30 

55 

12 

2 


69 

JRs. 30 and below Rs. 40 

42 

4 

1 


48 

B/S. 40 to Rs. 50 , 

19 

3 


Hi 

22 

Total . 

188 

20 

3 

2 

213 


Expenditure of the Family. 

The following table shows the percentage distribution of expenditure on the 
six main groups : — 

Percentage expenditure on the .Main groups. 


Groups. 

Percentage 
expenditure 
on each group. 

Pood . . . . . . . • • 

59-1 

'Puel and lighting 

4-4 

Clothing ......... 

6-8 

Bedding and Household requisites ..... 

1-8 

House Rent ......... 

1-8 

Miscellaneous . . . . , . ' . 

26-1 

All Groups .... 

100-0 


The expenditure on food which represents more than half of the total expen- 
-diture is slightly higher than that in the United Provinces where the expendi- 
ture on food works out to 57’3 per cent, of the total as against 59-1 in Behar and 
'Orissa. The average working class family in Behar and Orissa consists of _ 5 
persons as against 4 in the United Provinces and this accounts for the slight in- 
-crease in the expenditure on food. 

The expenditure on the “Miscellaneous” group is also considerably higher com- 
pared to that in the United Provinces where the expenditure under this head 
represents 20 per cent, of the total as against 26 per cent, in the Province of 
Behar and Orissa. 
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The following table shov/a thj 'group percentage expenditure oT fumilies by 
income groups : — 


Income Classes. 

No. of families. 

Averdge size of family. 

Percentage expenditure on 

<s 

O 

Eh 

ns 

o 

o 

1 

^ 1 
ta 

3 

do 

c: 

o 

Bedding and 

other household 

necessaries. 

House rent. 

Miscellaneous. 

Below Rs. 20 

74 

3-30 

58-7‘ 

4-8 

7-1 

2-1 

1-7 

26;C 


Bs. 20 and below 

69 

4-79 

69-9 

4-6 

7-4 

1-8 

2-1 

24 -.2 


Rs. 30. 










Bs. 30 and below 

48 

6-37 

61-9 

4-0 

0-3 

1-7 I 

1-4 

24-7 


Rs. 40. 






1 




Bs. 40 to Rs, CO 

22 

6-90 

66-1 

4-2 

6-6 1 

1 

1-6 1 

1-9 

29-7 



This table shows ’ that the expenditure on food maintains an uniform level 
more or loss in the income groups below Es. 40 but in the highest income class 
there is however an appreciable difference due apparently to the quantity and 
quality of food remaining much the same. 

Taking the size of the family to be the same that is to say consisting of one 
man, one woman, two children and a dependent relative which is the normal 
size of the working class family in Behar the following results are obtained : — 


Percentage expendi- 
ture on 

Below 

Rs. 20, 

Rs. 20 
and below 
Rs. 30. 

Rs. 30 
and below 
Rs. 40. 

Rs 40 
and not 
exceeding 
Rs. 60. 

All 

incomes. 

Cereals . . 

49-3 

40-0 

37-8 

32-8 

39-9 

Pulses 

10-2 

11-6 

5-8 

8-3 

8-9 

Other articles of food 

10-8 

11-8 

IC-G 

11-4 

12-7 

Total food 

70-3 

03-4 

60-2 

62-5 

61-6 

F uel and Lighting 

C-.3 

4-7 

4-0 

6-1 

4-9 

Clothing . 

9-1 

7-G 

6-8 

6-9 

7-6 

House Rent 

1-2 

2-4 

1-1 

Nil 

1-2 

Bedding and House- 
hold necessaries 

2-4 

2-2 

2-0 

1-7 

2-1 

Miscellaneous 

H-7 

19-7 

26-9 

33-8 

22-7 


100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

- 100-0 

100-0 


As in the case of the United Provinces the percentage expenditure on food 
•decreases and that on “other food” increases with an increase in income. The 
percentage expenditure on miscellaneous items nearly trebles itself from the 
lowest to the highest group. Clothing is practically the same throughout and 
fuel and lighting show a tendency to decrease. The -expenditure on house rent 
is not sufficiently representative as most of the families considered either live in 
their own houses or in quarters provided by the Government free of rent. 

Food. 

The staplo .food of the Railway workers in the province of Bihar and Orissa 
is rice. Nearly .half of the expenditure on food and nearly 26 per cent, of the 
total expenditure is accounted for by rice. 

The expenditure on wheat is about 11 per cent. Of pulses, gram is an import- 
ant item. The other important articles of food from the point of view of expen- 
diture are vegetables and mustard oil. The working class people cannot afford 
to eat fish, medt, milk and ghee to any extent. 

V 
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The average monthly expen'ditnre on food is 59 pei- cent, of the total espen- 
dilnro. 

The following table gives the average monthly -expenditure on. , different-- 
articles of food. 

Average monthly expenditure on different articles of food (213 budgets). 


Articles. ’ 

Average 

monthly 

expenditure. 

Percentage 

total. 






Rs. a. 

P- 


Rice . 

• 

■ « » 



C 1 

4 

25-31. 

Wheat 

• 

• • * 



2 9 

4 

10-76,. 

Jowar 


• • • 



0 0 

7 

0-16 

Bajra , 

• 

• • • 



0 2 

G 

0-64. 



Total cereals 



8 13 

9 

36-87. 

Gram . . 

• 

. 



0 13 

7 

3-62, 

Other pulses 

• 

. 


. 

1 2 

8 

4-87 



Total pulses 



2 0 

3 

8-39- 

Sugar (raw) 





0 1 

9 

■0-46 

Sugar (refined) 



, ' 


0 1 

5 

0-37 

Tea 





0 0 

0 

0-13 

Sweetmeats 



• 


0 0 

11 

0-24 

Fish . 



• 


0 2 

1 

0-56- 

Beef 



» 


0 0 

5 

0-11 

Mutton . 





0 6 

4 

1-39 

Milk 





0 4 

1 

1-06 

Ohee 





0 7 

6 

1-04 

Salt 





0 2 

C 

0-65 

Condiments and spices , 



0 C 

8 

1-74 

■Vegetables 

. 

. 



0 10 

10 

2- S3' 

Fruits 


• • • 



0 0 

3 

0-07 

Mustard oil 


« • • 



0 9 

C 

2-48. 

Other oils 


• • • 



0 0 

0 

0-13 

Refreshments . 

• 

. 



0 0 

2 

0-04 



Total other food 


3 6 

6 

13-29 , 



Total all food 



14 4 

5 

58-66 


Tn order to ascertain the average monthly expenditure .on food per head anil’ 
per adult male according to income groups the following table has been prepared. 


Monthly expenditure on food per capita and for adult male. 


Income groups. 

1 

Average 
number of 
persons 
in 

family (all 
ages). 1 

Equiva- 
lent adult 
males, j 

t 

Average 
monthly 
expendi- 
ture on 
food 

per family. 

Avers go 
expenditure 
on food per 
head. 

1 

Average 
expendi-i 
ture on 
food per; ■ 
equivalent 
adult male; 


i 

1 

1 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a', p. 

Below Rs. 20 . 

3-30 

1 2-72 

9 2 8 

2 1.2 6 

3 6 11 

Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 

4-79 

; 3-85 

13 11 7 


3 9 11 

Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40 

; 6-37 

4-32 

19 12 11 


4 9 0 

Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 

1 6-90 

4-70 

21 7 C 


4 9 3 

AD incomes 

4-84 

3-89 

10^0 8 

3 3 10 

4 0 6 
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The number of cqulvnlent nduli males has been_ arrived at by adopting the 
scale used by the Inter-Allied Rcientiiie Food CoramiBsion, vii. : — 

Male over 14 . . . . . . - — 1 • 00 

Female over 14 . . . . . . =-83 

Child 10—14 =-83 

Child 6— 10 =-70 

and Child under 6 . . , . . . . = • 50 

Olothing. 

The articles of clothing ordinarily used by the Hindu male -workers consist 
of a dhoti, kurta (shirt) and sufa (turban). The Mohammedan male workers put 
-on either a dhoti or a longi or a jiyjama. They generally wear shirts instead 
of hurtas. 

The women's dress consists usually of a Sarte and a Kurtu (bodice). As re- 
gards children they generally go about naked until they attain the age of three 
but when they are clothed they put on a Kurta and a cap. 

The average monthly expenditure of the family on clothing comes to 6‘8 per 
cent, of the total. With regard to the station staff menials this is of course in 
addition to the clothing supplied by the Government free of cost. The majority 
of the lower subordinate and menial staff at stations are allowed uniform cloth- 
ing according to a fixed scale by the Government free of cost. 

Fuel and Lighting. 

The expenditure on this group which forms 4-4 per cent, of the total expen- 
diture is on firewood. This is very often collected from the jungle by the women- 
folk in the house. Kerosine oil is used for lighting. 

Housing. 

The station menial staff are housed in quarters provided by the Government 
as far as practicable. No rent charge is made for occupation of quarters by the 
staff. In the Jamalpur Workshop the major portion of the staff is drawn from 
the agricultural class, who live within a radius of 20 miles and return to 
their own homes in the evenings after the day’s work is done and get on 
opportunity of living in the family which gives them a higher moral standard 
and more contented life. 

Mlscellaneoua, 

The miscellaneous group accounts for 26 per cent, of the expenditure of th6 
family. 

The following table gives the details regarding the monthly expenditure of the 
families on some of the important items included under the miscellaneous group. 
Expenditure on the Miscellaneous Group of articles by families — (213 budgets)'. 


Items. 


Hair Cutting .... 
DJiobie and Soap 
Tobacco (including bidis) 

Liquor .... 

Bhang, Qanja and Opium 
Pan-supari .... 

Interest on debts 

Bemittances to dependents in village 


Average Average Percentage of 

monthly monthly budgets on 

expenditure | expenditure whieh figures 
for nil I for families in column 

budgets. ' spending. 3 are based. 


Eb.‘ n. p. ' Bs. a. p. 

0 3 5' 0 3 6 99-6 

0 4 1 0 4 2 99-6 

0 5 3 0 5 11 92-6 

0 1 9 0 13 9 13-14 

0 0 5 0 6 1 0-60 

0 3 4 0 0 7 51-00 

0 8 10 187 36-15 

' 1 0 9 0 4 1 19-07 
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• “ Edacatlon. 

The expenditure on education is little or nothing. 

.Drink. 

The expenditure on liquor is most difficult to arrive at because tlio worker is 
averse to giving information on this head. It may however be taken that the 
Hindu workers are less addicted to drink or to other intoxicatine drues evrenf. 
ing among the lower classes. , ^ 

Indebtedness, 

Interest on debts shows an average expenditure of nearly I'A per cent, of the 
total monthly expenditure. No less than 38-25 per cent, of the families are in 
debt. The cause that lead to indebtedness are generally connected with marriages 
iuneral rites, payment of old debts, etc. The average rate of interest ranges 
from 37^ to as much as 75 per cent, per annum. Loans are also taken by the 
staff from the Co-operative Credit Society at the usual rate of interest, viz., 
8 per cent, but a large majority of the staff on the lower rates of pay are heavily 
'in debt to outside money lenders. The interest is often not paid monthly and 
the worker frequently does not know what liis interest charges are. The indebt- 
edness of the family in debt extends ordinarily to the equivalent ^ to 3 
months’ earnings. , 


Prices and cost of living, 

Almost all families make their purchases on credit and a very small propor- 
tion buys on a cash basis. The vegetables are purchased on payment of cash but 
almost all other articles of food are purchased on credit and the vendors are 
paid on the pay day. Some families make their purchases on both a cash and a 
credit basis. Families in the Rs. 40 to Es._ 50 group buy more on cash than on 
credit as they seem to have ready cash available in a way which those on lower 
incomes have not. In the case of single men purchases are made more frequently 
on a cash basis than on credit. 

For the reason that purchases are very frequently made on a credit basis the 
prices quoted in the family budgets are sometime higher than the prevailing rates 
for such commodities in the market. 

C.— BENGAL. 

In the province of Bengal a total of 156 budgets were collected and have been 
tabulated. Of these 63-46 per cent, relate to Hindus, 35-89 per cent, to Moham- 
madans and -65 per cent, to Christians as will be seen from the table given 
below : — 


Classification of budgets according to religion and caste. 


Religion and' Caste. 

Total number 
of budgets 
both 

family and 
single men’s. 

Percentage 
of total. 

» 

Brahmins ..... 


14 

8-98 

Chhatlri ..... 


'3 

1*92 

Vaishnab ..... 


2 

1-28 

Kayastha . . . • • 


6 

3-21 

Sadgope. ..... 


3 

1 • 92 

Ahasr 


6 

3-86 

Qoala ..... 


6 

3-85 

Kdhar 


6 

3-85 

Kurmi ..... 


4 

2-56 

Koiri ..... 


5 

3-21 

Paramanih (barber) 


3 

1-92 

Ldhor (Blacksmith) 


2 

l-'28’ 
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Religion and Caste, 


Total number of 
budgets both 
families and 
single men’s. 


Percentage 
of total. 


I Carpenters 


Barhai . ■) , 
Sutradhar . j ^ 
Jticthisaya . 
Namasudra 
JDoshad 
Ohaiwal 
Jtohtdas 
Tanii (Weaver) 
Padmaraj . 
Bagdi 
Halwai 
Other castes- 
Unclassified 


Hindus total 
Muliammadans 
Christians . 



'J he follo\Ying table bIiows the number of families in the various incomo 
j::'or.pB 

Number of family budgets by Income Groups. 


Income Groups. 


Number of 
family 
budgets. 


Percentage 
to total. 


Bolovr Rs. 20 ... . 

Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 , . 

Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40 
Rs. 40 and not exceeding Rs. CO 

All incomes 



29*48 
27-57 
32 -OG 
10-99 


II' will bo seen that the majority of the working class f.amilies in Bengal or 
fill- 5 per cent, of the total have a monthly income ranging from Es. 20 to below 
Es. 40. The number of families in the highest income group represents about 
]}. per cent, of the total as against 4 per cent, in the United Provinces. 

The following statement gives tho average number of persons living in the 
family by incomo groups : — 



Persons living in tho 
family. 


Children Total, 
under 


Below Rs. 20 
Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 
Rs, 30 and below Rs. 40 
Rs. 40 and not exceeding 
Rs, 60. 

All incomes 



Depen- 

dents 

living 

away 

from 

the 
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Paet' t . 

Tbo average working class family in Bengal consists of 3'73 persons, viz., 1-11 
men, l-ll women and 1‘51 children under 14 exclusive of 1‘53 dependents living 
away from it. The normal size of the family for the working classes at import- 
ant Kailway Centres in Bengal may ,bo taken to bo four made up of husband, 
wife and two children. It will bo scon that the workers in the lowest income 
class cannot afford to live with their families owing to paucity of house accom- 
modation for the staff at the important railway centres. For this reason most 
of the up country workmen at Tjillooali 'and at other important Stations on the 
System have to live away from their families. 

The earnings oI the lamily. 

The average earnings of the family per mensem of all the 156 families is 
Es. 27-2-4. This is the arithmetical average. 

_ The earnings of individuals vary considerably bnt the most common wage a« 
will bo soon from the frequency table is between Rs. 16 and Es. 26 as against 
between Rs. 14 and Rs, 24 in Behar and Rs. 14 to Rs. 22 in 'the United Pro- 
vinces. 


Frequency, Distribution of Earnings of Railway Workers in Bengal 


Monthly earnings of Railway Workers. 

No. of instances. 

Below Rs. 12 








Nil. 

Rs. 12 and below Rs. 14 








7 

Rs. 14 and b'^low Rs. 16 








11 

Rs. 16 and below Rs. 18 








12 

Rs. 18 and below Rs. 20 

« 







16 

Rs. 20 and below Rs. 22 

« 







10 

Rs. 22 and below Rs. 24 

« 




• 



9 

Rs. 24 and below Rs. 20 

• 






» 

10 

Rs. 20 and bolow Rs. 28 





» 



5 

Rs. 23 and bolow Rs. 30 




t 

• 



9 

Rs. 30 and bolow Rs. 32 





• 



13 

Rs. 32 and below Rs. 34 





• 


• 

12 

Rs. 34 and bolow Rs. 30 





• 


• 

10 

Rs. 30 and bolow Rs. 38 




• 

• 



10 

Rs. 38 and below Rs. 40 




• 

• 



5 

Rs. 40 and below Rs. 42 




• 

• 



4 

Rs. 42 and bolow Rs. 44 





• 



5 

Es. 44 and bolow Rs. 40 





• 


• 

5 

Rs. 46 and below Rs. 48 







• 

1 

Rs. 48 and bolow Rs. 50 







« 

2 


In the families considered there wore a total of 284 earners and tho number 
of persons depending on them for support is 554. Tho following _tablo_ shows 
that one wage earner in the family is the most usual although families vfith two 
wage-earners are not uncommon in the Rs. 30 to below Es. 40 income group. 


i 

Income groups, 

One 

wage 

earner. i 

j 

TVo 

■wage 

earners. 

Three 

vrago 

earners. 

Total. 

Below Rs. 20 . 

43 

2 

1 

46 

Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30 . 

40 

3 

• • 

43 

Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40 . 

40 

7 

f 1 

60 

Rs. 40 and not exceeding 
Rs. 50. 

14 

2 

' i 

1 

17 

All incomes 

137 

14 

5 

150 

Poreentage of total . 

S7-8 

i 

8-9 

• 3-3 1 

1 

100-0 
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Tho analysis of tlio budgets gives the following percentage expenditure on 
the main groups of commodities 


Groups. 

Percentage 
expeuditiwe 
each on group. 

Food ....... 




52-7 

Fuel and lighting ..... 




4-4 

' dotliing ....... 




5-7 

Bedding and household requirements . * 




1-4 

House rent ...... 




4-6 

rMlscellaneous ...... 




31-2 

All groups 

• 

• 


100-0 


" The expenditure on food which represents more IJian half of the total expen- 
diture is considerably lower than those in (.he United Provinces and Behar where 
the 'expenditure on food workers out to 57‘3 and 59"1 per cent, respectively of 
the total expenditure. This is due to a large majority of the workers in the 
lower income groups living without their families. 

For the same reason the expenditure on (he miscellaneous group which in- 
cludes paj^ments to dependent relatives is considerably higher in Bengal compared 
to the expenditure under this head in the United Provinces and Behar whore it 
comes to 20 and 26 per cent, respectively of the total expenditure. 


The following table shows the group percentage expenditure of families by 
’iucome groups. — 


1 

1 

1 


0 

03 

! 

i 

1 Percentage expenditure on. 

1 


Income Classes. 

No. of families 

Average siz 
family. 

Food. 

1 

; e 

• 

w 

bb 

g 

2 

-p 

o 1 
o i 


House rent. 

[ 

Miec. 

i 

Total. 

"Below Es. 20 

46 

2-19 

52-2 

6-3 

6-6 

1-7 

4-4 

SO-9 


"Es. 20 and below 
Es. 30. 

43 

1 

3-48 

64-9 

4-7 

6-0 

1 

1-3 

6-0 

28-1 


-Es. 30 and below 
Es. 40. 

60 

4-30 

60-9 


6-7 

1-2 

B‘l 

33-1 


Es. 40 and not 
.exceeding Es. 
60. 

17 

6-17 

64-6 

3-6 

6-9 

1-4 

2-6 

31-9 

1 


AH incomes 




4-4 

6-8 

1-4 

4-3 

. 




It will be seen that more than half of the expenditure of the family is on 
•food. Tho expenditure under this head maintains an uniform level more or less 
in three out of the four income groups. There is however an appreciable differ- 
ence in the Rs. 30 to Es. dO income group as the women and children wage- 
-earners in this class generally get free food from their employers. 

. It is not easy to determine the size of tho average working class family in - 
'Bengal as the workers in tho lower income groups mostly live without their 
"families and it is only in the higher income classes that the families are pro- 
perly represented at the stations at which the workman is employed. It has 
Uioveforo not been possible to compile a statement shovring the group percentage 
•expenditure for families for tbe different income classes when the size of the 
■family i* constant. - " 
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Food. 

’.riie staple ftsDiJ of the railway wcrkers in Bengal is xioe. Nearly half of the- 
expenditure on food and nearly one-fonrtli. of the total expenditure ia accounted, 
for by rice. The expenditure on wheat and pulses is 7*2 and 4"3 respectively. 
The other important articles of food from the point of view of expenditure are- 
vegetable and' mustard oil. 

-The average monthly expenditure on food is 52 '9 per cent, of the total oxpen- 
’ditnre. 

The folloiving table gives the average monthly expenditure on different articler 
ef food. 

Average monthly expenditure on different articles of food (156 budgets). 



Articles. 





; Average 

Percentage 






monthly 

of 







expenditure. 

total. 







; Rs 

a. 

p- 


Rico 



« 

• 


6 

14 

5 

23-11 

Wheat’ 

• • • 

• 

* 

• 

* 

■ 1 13 

4- 

7-20 


Total cereals- 


• 

1 7. 

11. 

9 

30-31 

Pulse.s 

•k • • 





1 

1 

7, 

4-32 

Sugar, raw 

• • • 





0 

1 

4- 

0-32 

Sugar (refined) 

• • 


• 

• 


0 

2 

1 

0-62, 

Tea 

• « • 

• 


• 


0 

1 

6 

0-37 

Sweetmeats 

• « * 

« 

• 

• 

- 

0 

0 

11- 

0-23 

Fish 

• • • 

• 


• 


0 

6 

5 

1-58 

Beef 

• • • 


• 



0 

1 

6 

0-37 

Mutton 






0 

5 

10 

1-44 

Milk 

• « « 


• 



0 

6 

1 

1-51 

Ohei 

« • « 

• 




0 

7 

10 

1-99’ 

SaW 


• 




0 

2 

1 

0-52' • 

Condiments and Spices 

• 




0 

6 

6 

1-61 

Vegetables 


• 




1 

4 

2 

4-95 

Fruits 

• • « 

* 




0 

0 

.3 

0-07 

Mustard oil 

0 • • 

• 

• 



0 

10 

8 ■ 

2-68 

(jther oils 

0 • • 

« 

• 



0 

0 

7 

0-16 

Refreshments 

0 0 0 

* 

» 


. 

0 

0 

4 

0-08 


Total other food 




4 

0 

11 

18-24 


Total all food 

• 

• 

• 



H 

■ 

62-87 


In order to ascertain the average monthly expenditure on food per head andt 
per adult male according to income groups the following table has been pre- 
pared— 


^ Average 
■ No. of 
f persons 

Income groups. f in 

' family 
j(all ages). 

_ _ ___ i 

t 

Equiva- 

lent 

adult 

males. 

Average 
month l.v 
Expendi- 
ture on 
food- 
per 

family. 

i 

! 

1 

Average 
Expendi- 
ture on 

1 food per 
head. 

1 

Average 
Expendi- 
ture on 
food per 
equivalent 
adult 
male. 




Rs. a. p. ! 

! Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Below Rs. 20 , 


1-87 

8 6 6 1 

3 13 4 

4 7 If 

Rs. 20 and.helow Rb. 30 


2-80 

13. 0 3 

3 11 10 

6 6, 8- 

Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40 


3-46 

16 12 11 

3rl,4. 6. 

4 13 2: 

Rb. 40.andnot exceed- 
ing Es. 60. 

5-17 

4-12 

22 4 10 

4. 5 2 

5 G 5 

Ail incomes 

3-78 

6-00. 

15 2. 2 

1 3 16 3 

BOO 
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Tho number of equivalent adult males has been arrived at by adopting Iht 
*calo used by the Inter-AUicd Scientific Food Conimission referred to in • 
proceeding pago. 


Ololhing. 

Tho articles of clothing ordinarily used by the Bengali male workers con- 
sist of dhoti, a banyan (under shirt), shirt and a piece of chaddar. Tho np 
country ■workers put on a dhoti, hurta (shirt) and a tafa (turban) or a cap. 

Tho Mahammadan male workers put on either a dhoti or a lunyi or a pyjaina. 

They generally wear shirts instead of kurtas. 

Tho Bengali women’s dress consist usually of a sciree. A chemise is also 
worn by tho women and also a bodice on ceremonial occasions. 

Tho average monthly expenditure of tho family on clothing comes to 

^'8 per cent, of tho total and maintains an uniform level moro or less in 
all tbs income groups. -With regard to tho station menial staff this is of 

course in addition to tho clothing supplied by tho Government free of cost. 


Fnel and LlghUngi. 

Tho expenditure on this group which forms 4 '4 per cent, of the total or- 
pondituro is on coal and cinder. Cinder is obtainable at cheap rales at tho 
important railway centres and is largely used. Firewood is not used to any 
extent in Bengal. Kerosino oil is used for lighting. 

Housing. 

The station menial staff arc housed in quarters provided by tho Railway 
ns far as practicable. No rent charge is made for occupation of quarters by 
Ibo staif. In tho Lillooah 'Workshops tho Bengali Workmen generally live in 
bouses of their own or belonging to relatives, in urban or rural areas and would 
net wish to bo housed elsewhere. "Dp country workmen live in rented accom- 
modation in tho Howrah and Tikiapara area. Tho conditions are not consi- 
dered satisfactory and tho moral standard is low as most of tho workmen live 
away from their* families. Tho question of providing quarters for these work- 
men is already under consideration. 

Hiscellancous. 

Tlio miscellaitcons group accounts for 31 per cent, of tho expenditure of th», 
family. 

Tho following table gives the details regarding tho monthly expenditure of 
the families on some of tho important items included under tho miscellaneous 
gronp. 

Expendituro on the miscellaneous group of articles by families — 1(156 budgets). 


Homs. 


Hair cutting . . . 

Dhohic and Soap 
Tobacco (including bidia) . 
Liquor .... 
JBhany, Ganja and Opium . 
Horaittanccs to dependents 
village. 

Interest on debts 
Pan-supari 


Averago 
monfltly 
c.spcndituro 
for all 
biidgol.'). 

Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
for families 
spending. 

1 

1 Pcrcenfflgo 
of budgets 

1 on which 
figures in 
column 3 
arc based. 

Hs. n. p. 

0 3 0 

Rs. a. p. 

0 3 10 

90-0 

0 4 5 

0 4 5 

i 100-0 

0 5 11 

0 0 2 

05-0 

0 10 

0 14' C • 

1 • 8-5 

0 0 0 

0 11 0 

5-1 

3 13 6 

8 0 1 , 

44-8 

0 6 0 

117' 

31-4 

0 4 0 

0 0 C 

73-7 
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■ ' Edncation. 

The expenditure on education is little or nothing. 

i Drink. 

. The expenditure on liquor is most difficult to arrive at because the worker 
is averse to giving information on this head. 

' _ It may however be taken that the Hindu workers are less addicted to 
drink or to other intoxicating drugs except among the lower classes. 

I It; is probable that the picketting of liquor shops during the period when 
the budgets were collected have resulted in an under-estimation of the amount 
spent on this account. 


Indebtedness. 

Interest on debt shows an average expenditure of nearly 9‘2 per cent, of 
the total monthly expenditure. No less than 33 per cent, of the families are 
in debt. The causes that lead to indebtedness are generally connected with 
marriages, funeral rites, payment of old debts, etc. The average rate of 
interest varies from 375 per cent. to. as much as 75 per cent, per annum. Loans 
are also taken by the staff from the Co-operative Credit Society at the usual 
rate of interest, viz,, 8 per cent, per annum hut a large majority of the stafi 
on the lower rates of pay are heavily in debt to outside money lenders. The 
interest is often not paid monthly and the worker frequently does not know 
what his interest charges are. 


Oonclusion, 

The standard of comfort is not high. The necessaries for efficiency are not 
BO great as they ought to bo. 

More than half of the expenditure of the family is spent on food. 

The greater the earnings, the smaller the percentage of those earnings 
spent on food, 

. The percentage expenditure on cereals tends to decrease and that on other 
food to increase with the income. ' 

The question of liousing leaves much to be desired but this matter is 
receiving attention by the Railway Administration. 

The expenditure on education is practically nil. The percentage of illiteracy 
is bigh. 

« « « • f » 


XIII.— MADRAS AND SOUTHERN MAHRATTA RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Copy of letter No, E.-ldSS-C., dated 1st September 19S0, from the Agent, Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Eailway Company, Ltd., to the Secretary, Eailtcay 

Board. 

Report of an enquiry regarding the standard of living of workers employed by 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta "Railway Cbmpany. 

, . p , , I have the honour to submit herewith a report on 

the above. 

1. Formation- of Committee. — To make the necessa^ enquiries, I appointed 
a Committee consisting of my Personnel Officer, Major W.^ S. E. Money, as 
Chairman, and as Members two Indian Officers of long service and experience, 
namely, Rao Bahadur K. Venkatarama Naidu -and Rao Bahadur R. K. 0. 
Pillai. . 



2. Method of Sam-pUng. — Any highly systematic method of sampling -was 
found to bo out of tho question owing to the largo area over which employooa 
of this Itaiiway arc scattered, and the Comniittco decided to talco evidence 
from poorer paid working class families chosen for them by tho District Officers. 

Theso Officers and the Chief Mechanical Engineer, Porambur, wore asked 
to choose a certain number of these working class employees on different salaries, 
ns shown below, to bo examined by the Committee at tho different District 
Hcadquartcr-s, and at stations on tho lino, and they were particularly requested 
not to inform tho witnesses of tho subject matter of the enquiry. 

Tho sampling was then dono on a salary basin as follows — 

Es. 15 and undor. 

. Rs. 16 to 20. 

Rs. 21 to 30. 

Es. 31 to 40. 

Es. 41 to 50. 

5. Method of rerordhtg cnV/cjic/;.— Evidence was, recorded on a Schcdulo 
similar to tho one forw.arded by the Eailway Eo.ard bv inc.an.s of cross examina- 
tion, which was very carefully and methodically undertaken. 

4. }J(thod of nral’rie . — .After a number of these family budgets had been 
recorded iSt different pl.ac''S, and doubtful and obviously inneenrato ones had 
boon climinntod, tho comiiiiltco then mndo fln analysis of tho information rc» 
coivcd. 

Owing to tho fact that there might bo more than one wage earner in tho 
family it was not possible to analyse tho family budgets on a salary basis, and 
tho Comniittco therefore submitted analyses on a basis of tlio total family in- 
come on the following scales — 

(a) Es. '20 and under. 

(i) Alxivo Es. 20 and below Es. 30. 

(c) Es. 50 to below Es. 40. 

(d) Es, 40 to R.S. 50. 

I atlacli licrcwith a copy of tlie rc.sults* arrived at. It will bo noticed that 
for each of Ibo abovo scales 10 budgets, considered to bo the most representa- 
tive, have been analysed. 

5. Detail t regarding income and expenditure. — The Committoo had no diffi- 
culty in Fati.sfying tlicnisclvos regarding the accuracy of the income stated to 
bo drawn by witne.ssos, ns they were all employees wlioso salaries were known. 
As regards details of expenditure, in a largo number of cases, witncsBcs wore 
unable to stale exactly what they spent annually on clothing, household 
requisites and religious observances. It is tlio general custom in this part of tho 
•country for tlio poorer working classes to buy clothing once a year during tho 
Pongal festival, and it is not easy for an uneducated man to remember how 
much ho spent six months previously on clothing for himself and family. _Ab 
regards household requisilos, tho Commillco found great difficulty in arriving 

■ ’ at an exact figure for this expenditure. Tho reason was tho same as above, 
namely, th.at tho wilne.ss had very often forgotten when ho last purchased say, 
a cooking pot, and liow much ho g.avo for it. Similarly it was not easy to 
arrive at an accurate figure of tho amount spent on religious observances, feasts 
and festivals. However, the Committee .aro salisfied that by very carefully 
-questioning tho witncs.ses they bavo arrived at figtiros which are as nearly 
accurate a.s it is possible to obtain them in tlio short timo available for this 
■enquiry. 

6. Indebtedness. — One of the most striking things regarding this enquiry has 
been the fact that the majority of Ibo witnessc.s ox.amincd aro in debt. In most 
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cases it was slated that the cause of the debt was duo to one or more of tho 
following' causes : — 

(o) InBufTiciont calory to moot ucceasary expeuEOs. The following figures 
based on I lie family budgcLs which have been analysed ^lovr th» 
average difference hetwoen income and c.vpcndituro ; — 


Total income of family. 

Avorago 

incomo. 

Average i 

expenditure. 

i ! 

1 Avorago 

1 deficit, 

[ 

(a) K.s. 20 nnd under . 

R.*'. 0. p, 

10 0 C 

i 

Rs. a. p- 
24 15 0 i 

i 

^ Rs. a. p. 

! 8 9 0 

(5) Its. 20 to Rn. 30 . 

24 4 G 

28 0 7 1 

[ 3 12 1 

(c) Rs. 30 to Rs. 40 . 

35 2 C 

42 11 9 

i 7 9 9 

id) Rb. 40 to Rs. CO . 

42 4 0 

57 5 0 

; 15 1 0 

Average total lor nil grade.s 

20 S 2 

38 4 2 

1 8 12 0 


(0) The number of dependants in a family which a wage earner has to- 
support ; — , 


Total income of fomily. 


Adultfl. } 


1 

( 


CTiildren. j 

\ 

I 


Total. 


j 

(n) !Rf3. £0 and under. 

i 

2-4 ' "3-3 

1 5-7 

(5) Rs. 20 to Ra. 30 . 

2-G t 2-8 

1 5-4 

(c) Rs. 30 to Ra. 40 . 

3-5 f 3-4 1 

C-9 

(d) Rs, 40toRs. 50 . 

* 4-1 1 2-1 i 

0*2 

j Excluding tho wage earner himself. 


(c) Marriagt and othtr tocial and religious cere.inonies, — There is no doubt 
that a great deal of indebtcdne.s.s is due to these causes, ns the 
c.vpendilurc on marriage.s and funcral.s is out of all proportion 
to tho income of tlio family. In order to provide money for these 
ceremonies a low paid employee without any capital must havo 
recourse to borrowing. It ha.a been roughly estimated that an cm- 
ployco whoso salary i.s under E.s. 50 per mensem during a service of 
50 ycar.s spends a total of 50 months avages on the several cere- 
monies enumerated above — or the equivalent of one month’s wages 
for each year of rcrvice, 

((f) Purchase of proui.'ioni on credit. — Tho majority of witnesses examined 
stated that they purchase rice and other grains on this system, pay- 
ing the shopkeeper for the previous month’s supply on pay day. 
That is the system in theory. In practice, when tho time comes 
for settling up, the omployeo finds that ho has other calls on his 
money, and is only nhlo to pay tho shopkeeper a portion of what 
ho owe.s. Tho amoanb unpaid then become.'? a debt, which incroasos 
as nnpaiil b.alancos are added during suhsequont months, and in 
■ addition interest becomes, due. 

7; Method of lorrowing (n) Mailras and Southern Mahratin Pnihrog Urban 

Tfanh. — Any employee who is a subscrihor to the Provident Fund can, subject to 
certain (X)ndilionB,’ Iforrow up- to an amount^ not exceeding half tho amount to 
his credit in the Pro\ddcnt Fund, repayable in easy instalments at a low rate of 
inlCre.st. 

'(6) Professional Money Lenders. — This is the easier though more c.xpensiv’o 
method for tho lower paid and uneducated employee, and the only method loib 
for those who cannot borrow from tho Urban Bank on account of t.he condi- 
tions necessary to bo fulfilled, or for those who have already borrowed from ths-. 
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tJrban Bank and cannot borrow any more from this source until 75 per cent, 
of the previous loSn is paid off. these money lenders as is well known charge 
■an exo'rbitant rate of interest, which varies with the security offered. Once a 
low -paid employee gets into the toils of one of these he finds it difficult to 
oscape. 

The following statistics are Available from the 40 Budgets analysed 
Not in debt ........ C 

In debt-to Urban Bank ...... 4 

-In debt to Money tenders ..... 30 


40 


8. Drink . — The majority o'f those examined denied spending any money on 
this. A toddy shopkeeper stated to a member of the Committee, that where 
10 years ago he would take Es. 1,000 on pay day from Eailway employees, he 
now receives Es. 100. 


9. A Standard Budget . — The Committee have submitted what, in their 
opinion, is a standard family budget covering the bare necessities of a working 
•class family whose total family income does not exceed Es. 50 and consisting 
of 2 to 6 adults (two children may be taken to equal 1 adult). It has been 
assumed that 2nd class rice is purchased, and that : — • 


(a) the cost of 4 measures equals Ee. 1. 

(b' 1 measure equals 5 meals. 

(c) 1 person equals 60 meals per mensem. 

i(d) 1 person equals 12 measures per mensem, 

(e) 1 person equals Es. 3 per mensem. 


Size 

of 

family. 

Bice, 

Ragi, 

Jawari. 


Rs. a. p. 

-1. 2 Adults . 

0 0 0 

2. 3 Do. 

9 0 0 

S. 4 Do. 

12 0 0 

4. 5 Do. 

15 0 0 

6 Do. • 

38 0 0 


Dal. 

( 

Other 

provi- 

sions. 

Olothlng, 

(average 

p.m.) 

Rent. ^ 

Tuel, 

and 

Lighting. 

Dhohl, 

Barber, 

Sweeper, 

Total. 

Rs. 

a. 

P' 

Rs. 

a. p.' 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. 

a. 


Rs. 

a. 

P. 

Rb. a. 

P. 

Rb. 

a. 

p 

0 

12 

0 

6 

13 0 1 

3 0 0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

21 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

0 0 

3 0 0 

3 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

1 0 

0 

27 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

7 

8 0 

4 0 0 

4 

8 

0 

3 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

9 

8 0 

4 8 0 

5 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

1 8 

0 

41 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

10 

8 0 

6 0 0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 0 

0 

48 

0 

0 


10. Conclusions . — Although the enquiry, as far as this Eailway is concerned, 
Jias not brought to light any new or startling facts regarding the standard of 
living amongst the poorer working class families, it has, however, confirmed, 
■what was well known before, through observation and enquiries held in Bombay 
and elsewhere that the poorer working class families do live a hand to mouth 
existence. The large number of persons to feed in a family, the social and 
religious customs of the country, and the ever-ready and obliging money lender 
are the main causes for this state of affairs. 

Thrift may be said to be non-existent amongst them, and in fact not possi- 
ble at present. It is not considered that an increase in pay is any remedy. 
Statistics show that as the pay increases, so the number of dependants in the 
-family increases, and th^ difference between expenditure over income shows a 
greater deficit. The remedy seems to lie in education, though the process must 
be long and tedious. Welfare workers by lecturing and personal contact with 
the individual employee might do some good, but it would mean a large staff 
•expensive to maintain. Legislation, directed against the money lender and 
the rates of interest levied, would go a long way towards a cure of the existing 
■evil, and the Committee are of opinion that in the interests of the lower paid 
employees of the working 'classes it is a question which requires urgent atten- 
tion by the authorities. 


STATEMENT A (i). 

Sample family Budgets. Total Income Rs. 20 and under. 
Analysis of the monthly expenditure of 10 Budgets. 
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’ ’ STATE 

Sfcabemsnfc showing 'natiire of indebtodnsas, 


Rs, 20 and 


Serial 
No. of 
Budget. 

Extent 

of 

Indebtedness. 

'Cause 
. ,of 
Indebtedness. 

Rate 

of 

Interest. , 

■Security. 

Terms 

of 

Repayment. 

1 

Bs. 

60 

Bepayment of 

Per annum. 
24 per cent. . 

Nil . , 

Instalments. 

2 

100 

Debts. 

Do. . 

12 per cent. 

Pro Note . 

Do. . 

3 

160 

Do. . 

76 per cent. 

Nil 

Do. 

4 

250 

Marriage and 

76 per cent. 

Pro Note . 

Do. . 

6 

250 

Debts, 

Repayment of 

48 per cent. 

-Jewels 

Do. I 

6 

30 

Debts. 

Do. 

Nil . 

Nil . 

Nil . 

7 

60 

Do. , 

150 per cent. 

•Surety < . 

Instalments. 

8 

30 

Do. . 

150 per cent. 

Nil . 

Rs. 3-12-0 

9 

200 

Marriage and 

12 per cent. 

Nil . 

per month. 
Instalments. 

10 

200 

Debts. 

Do. . 

and 76 per 
cent. 

18| percent. 

Pro Note . 

Do. 
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MENT A (n). 

rate of interest, housing, etc. 
under. 


Housing. 


Description. 

Landlord. | 

Distance 

from 

Work. 

Humber 

of 

Rooms. 

Dimensions 

of 

Verandah. 

Water 

Supply. 

Sanitation. 

Mud Hut . 

Private . 

2 Fur. . 

One 

mi 

Well , 

Latrine. 

■ Do. 

Do. 

1 Milo . 

Do. 

Small 

Tap 

Do. 

Brick and 
tiles. 

Do. . 1 

iMilo . 

Two 

Small . 

1 

Do. 

Do. 


Railway Quarters. 


Railway Quarters. 


Mud Hut . 1 

Private . 

1 1 Milo . Two . 1 

Small 

. f Tap 

. 1 Latrine. 

Brick 

tiles. 

and j 

Do. . 1 

\ 2 Miles . One . j 

Railway Quarters. 

Railway Quarters. 

Small 

. Well 

. j Dp. 

Brick 

tiles. 

and ! 

Own pro- 
perty. 

|'18 Miles . 1 Two 

Small 

.. WcU 

. Latrine . 
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STATE 

Statement showing nature of indebtedness, 

Over Bs. 20 and 


Serial 
No. of 
Budget. 

Extent 

of 

Indebtedness. 

Cause 

of 

Indebtedness. 

. 

Hate 

of 

Interest. 

Security. 

Terms 

of 

Bepayment. 

11 

Bs. 

150 •> 

Marriage and 

Per annum. 
18 per cent. 

NU . 

Instalments. 

12 

100 


Nil. 

Nil . 

Do. 

13 

160 

Debts. 

Do. 

12 per cent. 

Pro Note . 

Do. 

14 

40 

Do. 

Nil . 

Nil 

When pos- 

15 

22 

Do. 

150 per oent. 

Nil . 

sible. 

Do. 

16 

40 

Do. 

Nil . 

Nil 

Do. 

17 

90 

Do. 

32i per cent. 

Jewels 

Do. 

18 

30 

Do. 

75 per cent. 

Nil 

Do. 

19 

300 

Marriage and 

371^ per cent. 

Nil . 

Do. 

20 

Nil 

Debts. 

Nil 

Nil . 

Nil . 

Nil . 
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MENT B (it). 

rate of interest, housing, etc. 

under Rs, 30. 


Housing. 


Description. 

Landlord. 

Distance 

from 

Work. 

Number 

of 

Rooms. 

Dimensions 

of 

Verandah, j 

1 ^ 

Water 

Supply. 

Sani- 

tation. 

Mud 

and 

Own Pro- 

5 Miles 

Two 

Small . 

Well . 

• • 

tiles. 

Do. 

« 

porty. 
Private . 

IMUo , 

One 

Small 

Tap. 

Latrine. 

Mud 

• 1 

1 Own Pro- 1 

Railway Quarters, 

2 Fur. 1 One . , 

Small . , 

1 WcU . j 

[ 

Brick 

• 

perty. 1 

Private . 

i 1 

Railway ^ 
Railway Q 
2 Miles . 

1 1 
Juarters. 
luartors. 
One 

1 

Small . 

Top 

L 

Latrine. 

Mud 

• 

Do. 

2J Miles. 

One . 

Small 

Well . 

m • 

Brick 

• 

Private . 

IMile . 

Two 

Small 

Tap 

Latrine. 

Do. 

• 

Do, 

1 

If Milo . 

One 

Small . 

Well . 

• • 








STATEMENT C {»). 

Sample family Budgets. Total Income Es.30 and under Rs. 40, 
Analysis of the monthly expenditure of 10 Budgets. 
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STATE- 

Statemont showing nature of indebtedness 

Over Rs. 30 


Serial 
No. of 
Budget. 

Extent 

of 

Indebtedness. 

1 

1 

Cause 

of 

Indebtedness. 

Rate 

of 

Interest. 

Security. 

Terras 

of 

Repayment. 

21 

‘ Rs. 

40 

Repa 3 mient of 

Per annum. 
37ij)ercent. 

J ewels 

Instalments. 

22 

300 

Debts. 

Marriage and 

37 per cent. 

Do. 

• Do. 

23 

1 

260 

Debts. 

Do. 

76 per cent. 

Pro Note . 

Pays Inter- 

24 

60 

Repayment of 

Nil . 

Nil . 

est. 

Instalments. 

26 

• • 

Debts. 



i • . . 

26 

120 

Repasrment of 

37^ per cent. 

Nil . 

Instalments. 

27 

197 

Debts. 

Do. 

76 per cent. 

Nil . 

Do. 

28 

60 

Do. 

76 per cent. 

Personal . 

Do. . 

29 

160 

Do. 

76 per cent. 

Nil . 

When pos- 

30 

1 

444 1 

i 

Do. 

1 8 per cent. 

Nil . ; 

Bible, 

Instalments.. 
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WENT C (n). 

rate of interest, housing, etc. 
t"o Rs. 40. 















^TATEBIENTD (t). 

^ataplo family Budgets. Total Income, -Rs, 40 to Rs. 60. 
Analysis of the monthly expenditure of 10 Budgets. 
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STATE- 

Statement showing nature of indebtedness 

Re. 40 


Serial 
No of 
Budget. 

Extent 

of 

Indebtedness 

Cause 

of 

Indebtedness. 

Rate 

of 

Interest. 

Security. 

Terms 

of 

Repa 3 rment. 

31 

Rs. 

300 

Repayment of 

Per annum. 
20 per cent. 

! 

Nil , 

Instalments. 

32 

360 

Debts. 

Marriage and 

36 per cent. 

Pro Note . 

Do. 

33 

120 

Debts. 

Do. 

24 per cent. 

Do. 

Do. 

34 

161 

Do. 

. . 

• • 

Do. 

35 

« 

* * 

• • 

• ■ 

• • 

•• 

36 

160 

Repayment of 

76 per cent. 

i 

• • 

Instalments., 

37 

• • 

Debts. 

• • i 

• • ' 

• • 

• • 

38 

110 

Repayment of 

15 per cent. 

Jewels 

Instalments, 

39 

« • 

Debts. 

• « 

• • 1 

» * 

• * 

40 

•• 1 

• ♦ 

" . i 

• • 

• • 
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MENTD (it). 

rate of interest, housing, etc. 

to Ks. 60. 


Housing. 




Distance 

Number 

Dimensions 

Water 

Sani- 

Description. 

Landlord. 

from 

of 

of 

Supply. 

tation. 


Work. 

Rooms. 

Verandah. 


Hrick and 

Private . 

J Milo . 

Two 

Small 

j Well . 


Tiles. 






Do. 

Do. 

6 AEles . 

Do. 

Do. . 

1 Tap. . 

•• 


Railway Quarters. 




Brick and 

Private . 

6 Miles . 

Two . 1 

Small 

Tap. . 

« • 

Mud. 






Brick and 

Do. 

1 Milo . 

Two 

Do. 

Do. 

. . 


Tiles. 


Railway Quarters. 


Brick and 

Private . 

IMile . 

Two 


6' 

X 10' 

Well . 

Tiles. 

Do. 

Do, . 

IMile . 

Two 

• 

6' 

X 16' 

Do. 


Railway Quarters. 
Railway Quarters. 
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XIV.— SOUTH INDIAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Letter from the Agent, South Indian Lailway Gornfany, to the Secretary 
Railway Board, No. G. E.^26015, dated the 25th August 1930. 

• I bog to Bubmit copies of the report submitted 'by a Com- 
.-mittee of Officers who were deputed to hold an enquiry into the standard of 
living of workmen on this Railway. 

2. Both the Local Government and the neighbouring Railway (Madras and 
Southern Mahratta), were consulted and are, it is understood, submitting their 
own reports. 

3. It is very doubtful whether any investigation, on such an important sub- 
ject as this is, conducted in a limited time, can possibly give figures on the 
expenditure of the family budget which are at all reliable as workers generally 
have it fixed in their mind that if they overstate their expenditure it will in 
some way lead ultimately to an increase in salary. It has been clearly shewn 
in the report that an increase in income docs not result in a decrease in indebted- 
ness and I agree that the standard of living varies from income class to in- 
come class, from district to district and from family to family- The report 
suggests some benefits may bo gained by an extended use of the Co-operative 
Societies and this question is being examined. 


Report of an Enquiry into the Standard of Living of Workmen employed hy the 
S. I. Railway, hy a Committee composed of Mr. E. Barvey-Kelly, [Chairman),, 
and Messrs. K. P. Vein Pillay and R. G. Subramania Iyer [members). 

• • • V '• 

« • • • « 

• • • • • 

3. — Method and Scope of Enquiry. 

I 

(i). — The Committee met for the first time on the 7th Jun© 1930 in order to- 
determine the method and scope of the enquiry, and considered at length letter 
No. L. C. 5 (1), dated 7th April 1930, from the Joint Secretary of the Royal 
Commission, a copy of which was furnished to the Committee by the Agent. 
In paragraph 3 of this letter it was stated that “the object was to secure in- 
formation regarding some poorer working families” and further on in para. 

4 thereof it was stated “that the Commission would prefer budgets of families 
whose combined income is not above Rs. 50 per mensem”. In these circum- 
stances, and in view of the fact that the number of employees on the South 
Indian Railway whose pay does not exceed Rs. 30 per mensem amounted to 

Bs. 26,000 or 65 per cent, of the total number of employees, the Committee 

decided that the enquiry may be confined to employees drawing under Rs. 39 
per mensem. 

- (it) Classification of Workmen by Income classes.— A list showing by Depart- 
ments the various categories of employees on the Railway was prepared and dis- 
cussed at this meeting. This list contained as many ^ as 50 categories, and the 
Committee considered that for purposes of this enquiry the various classes of 
stafi should be grouped according to pay, as pay, and not nature of work, is 
the governing factor. Accordingly, the Committee fixed the following groups : — 

1. Employees drawing Rs. 15 per mensem and under; 

2. Employees drawing Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 per mensem; 

3. Employees drawing Rs. 21 to Rs. 30 per mensem. 

Groups 1 and 2 were considered the more important as 22,000 or 56 per 
cent, of the total number of employees fell under these two heads. 
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{iii) Stations visited. — The Committee visited the follov?ing stations 

and collected information by direct interrogation of the families concerned ; — 

Madras, Chingleput, Villupuram, Mayavaram, Tanjoro, Golden Eock, 
Madura, Quilon, Trivandrum, Salem, Sankaridrug, Erode, Thottiya- 
palajyam, Podanur Junction, Shoranur Junction, Trichur, KaUayi, 
Calicut and Tellicherry. 

(jy) Method of collection of Budgets. — The Committee met at Villupuram on 
16lh June 1930 and made house-to-house visits. As the enquiry progressed, how- 
ever, it became clear that the method adopted was not quite satisfactory. A 
party consisting of three officers, two clerks and a guide on arrival at the work- 
men’s quarters soon attracted an inquisitive crowd, and it was found that ques- 
tions of a domestic and private nature (such as the amount spent on drink by a 
man, the number of sarecs bought by his wife ever.v year, etc.) elicited unsatis- 
factory and evasive replies evidently due to the lack of privacy which was un- 
avoidable. A change of procedure was therefore necessary, and the Committee 
decided to notify the workmen to assemble at some convenient place and to 
interrogate them individually. More satisfactory information was obtained by 
this means, but the family was not present. After each sitting, however, 

. certain selected families were visited and the information obtained as far as 
possible on the spot. 

At the outset it was clear that it would be impossible for the whole Com- 
mittee to visit all the stations within the time at their disposal. Investiga- 
tions were therefore held by the Clniirman, each of the two members separately, 
and in some cases, by the Chairman and one member, the initial enquiry at 
Villupuram being the only one at which all the three members of the Committee- 
were present. 

{v) Reliability of the Budgets collected. — In Agent’s letter referred to above, 
the Committee was warned to e.xercise great care in accepting the figures given 
by employees. Events proved that this caution was entirely warranted and 
that there was a tendency on the part of practically all men whom the Committee 
interrogated to exaggerate the figures relating to their expenditure.. The 
Committee collected a total number of 340 budgets, and of these 57 budgets 
were rejected as being unreliable. The Committee, as they gained experience, 
were able to judge to what extent the expenditure was exaggerated and to 
arrive at fairly accurate figures by cross-examination. For instancOj the differ- 
ence between the income and expenditure of a man should indicate the extent 
of his indebtedness, and cross-examination on these lines enabled the Committee 
to arrive at comparatively accurate estimates. Further, the budgets collected 
were carefully checked by comparing the prices of commodities reported by the 
families with the market quotations at the various places, which enabled the 
Committee to detect bad and doubtful figures during the process of tabulation. 
All abnormal items were thus eliminated before the tabulations according "to 
Income classes were completed, and the Committee are satisfied that the budgets 
on which the tables are based are on the whole reliable. 

{vi) Representative character of the Budgets collected and the Conclusions 
drawn. — The Eoyal Commission, in their letter referred to in para. 3 (1) above, 
laid great stress on the representative character of the families selected for in- 
vestigation and on the method of sampling adopted. The Committee were 
throughout guided by this principle and were careful not to include families 
which presented peculiar or exceptional characteristics. In view, however, of 
the differences of religion, castes, manners and customs of the workers, and 
in view of the fact that they were dispersed ' oi'er the whole of the South 
Indian Eailway System, the Committee decided, in order to make the enquiry 
comprehensive, to collect as many budgets as possible within the time at its 
disposal. Whilst, therefore, the budgets collected are fairly representative of 
all classes of workmen on the South Indian Eailway, they do not include budgets 
of families that are not typical of any working classes. 

4. — Humber of Budgets Collected. 

(i) The Committee collected 340 budgets and of these 57 were rejected as 
being unreliable. ' These budgets are family budgets and budgets of single men - 
were not taken by the Committee. 
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The following statement shows the number of budgets, analysed according to 
•Income classes ; — 


-■Serial 

No. 

Income Classes. 

Number. 

Percentage 

of 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Rs. 15 and under .... 

116 

49-99 

2 

Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 . 

73 

25-79 

3 

Rs. 21 and over. . . 

94 

33-22 


Total 

283 

100-00 


(ti) A further analysis of the budgets collected by communities gives’ the 
"following results ; — 





Percentage 

Rerial 

Communities. 

Number. 

of 

No. 



Total. 

1 

Hindus ...... 

234 

82-69 

2 

Mohammedans ..... 

28 

9-89 

3 

Christians ..... 

21 

7-42 


Total 

283 

100-00 


(lit) Of the 283 families whose budgets have been tabulated, 98 were living 
in Railway quarters and 185 in private quarters. Analysed according to Income 
•classes, the following statement shows the number of families living in Railway 
'quarters and private quarters separately : — 


■Rerial 

No. 

/ 

Income Classes, 

Railway Quarters. 

Private Quarters. 

Number. 

i 

i 

Percentage 

of 

Total. 

Number. 

Percentage 

of 

Total. 

1 

Rs. 15 and under 

43 

H 

73 

62-93 

2 

Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 

21 


52 

71-23 

3 

Rs. 21 and over 

34 


60 

63-83 


Total 

98 

34-63 

185 

65-37 


This table, however, does not indicate the proportion of workmen living in 
■Railway quarters and in private quarters. 


« • • « « 


6. — Size of the family. 

The following statement shows the average number of persons per family 
Tjy Income classes. It will be seen that the average family consists of 5* 78 
ipersons made up of 1'36 men, 1'73 women and 2’69 children. There is not 
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ihuch variation in the number of persoriB per family according to income, but 
the tendency 'will appear to be for the family to increase with the income. 




Adults. 



Serial 




Children 


No. 

Income Classes 



under 

Total. 





14. 


! 


Men. 

Women 


i 

1 

3 

Rs. 15 and under . 

wBm 

1-48 

2-39 

5-06 

2 

Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 


1-74 

2-64 

5- SO 

3 

Rs. 21 and over 


2-02 

3-11 

6-65 


Total . . j 

1 

1-73 

2-69 

5-78 


This includes wife and children and relatives living with and entirely 
ideporident on the head of the family. 


6, — The Earnings of the family, 

(i) The following table -js an analysis of families according to number of 
wage-earners : — 


Serial 

No. 

1 

Income Classes. 

Number of Wage-earners. 

One. 

> 1 

Two. 

Three. 

Four. 

1 

Rs. 15 and under . 

n 

4 

2 

Nil 

2 

Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 


16 

Nil 

Nil 

3 

Rs. 21 and over , j 

■m 

29 

3 

2 


Total . 

227 

49 

1 ^ 

2 


It will be noticed that one wage-earner in the family is the most usual. 
Families with two wage-earners form 17'3 per cent, of the total number of 
families, and are made up mostly of sweeper class. Families with more than 
two wage-earners are exceptional. 

[ii) Average Family Income . — The average income of a family is given in the 
following table, from which it will be seen that the average income for all 
classes is Rs. 19’ 45; — 


Serial 

No. 

Income Classes. j 

• 

Number of 
Families. 

Total 

Income. 

Average 

Income. 


1 


Rs. 


1 

Rs. 16 and under ... 

116 

1,663 

13-47 

2 

Rs. 16 to Rs. 20 . . . 

73 

1,289 

17-66 

• 3 

Rs. 21 and over 

94 

1 

2,6.53 

28-22 


All Income Classes 

283 

5,505 

19-45 


As a rule, the working man’s family has no other sources of income besides 
the wages of the head of the family. We, however, came across a few families 
who derived income from land and from houses owned by them, and a few 
others in which the women contributed to the family income by engaging in 
such occupations as cooly work, sweetmeat selling, coir and basket making, etc. 
Such families form only about 5 per cent, of the total number of families. The 
income derived from such subsidiary sources are also included in the state- 
ment given above. 


W 
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7. — The Expenditure ol the family. 

The following statement shows tho average expenditure of the family for 
the various Income classes : — ^ 


Serial 

No. 

Incoino classes. 

Number of 
families. 

Total 1 Average 
expondituro.j expenditure. 

1 

Es. 15 and under ... 

116 

Rs. 

2,154 1 

18*57 

2 

Rs. 16 to Es. 20 . 

73 

1.704 

23*34 

3 

Es. 21 and over 

94 


32*00 


All Income Classes . 

283 

6,866 

24*26 


Taking all classes together, the expenditure amounts to Tls. 24‘26 per family. 
This represents tho actual amount spent by the average family, as compiled from 
the budgets wc have collected, and whilst it may be considered as typical of 
the actual expenditure incurred by a working man’s family, it does not indicate 
what tho family ought to spend or could afford to spend. Comparing this 
with the income figures given above, it will bo seen there is a deficit of Es. 4-81 
per family, and this explains the reason for the indebtedness so common among, 
the workmen, which is dealt svith in subsequent paragraphs. 

8. — Indebtedness. 


(i) Extent of Indebtedness . — The following table shows the extent of indebted- 
ness of the families which came under our investigation : — 




Number of Families indebted. 

1 not 

q o 

S bi 

Income 

Classes. 

43 

O 

C 

TO 

.2 

is 

O 

o 

U 

c3 

CU 

o 2 
o 

2 S 

3 to 6 months’ pay. 

6 to 12 months’ pay. 

12 to 18 months’ 
pay. 

Over 18 months 
pay. 

Total indebted. 

Total indebted anc 
indebted. 

Percentage of inde 
to total nurabc 
families. 

Es. 15 and 
under 

17 

! 

18 

25 

i 

33 

S 

15 

99 

1 

IIG 

85*34r 

Rs. 16 to 
Rs 20 . 

10 

13 

21 

■1 

10 

■ 

03 

73 

86-30- 

Rs. 21 and 
over 

23 

14 

20 

1 

20 

11 

■ 

71 

94 

73*53 

All Income 
classes 

50 

45 

66 

65 

‘ 29 

28 

233 

283 

82*33 

Percentage I 
of Total . 1 

17*67 

15*90 

23*32 



Q| 


100*00 



Of the 283 families, 50 or 17' 7 per cent, wore not indebted and the remain- 
ing 233 or 82' 3 per cent, were indebted. The extent of indebtedness ranged 
from three months’ pay to 18 months’ pay and in some cases over 18 months’ pay. 
The number of families who are heavily indebted, i.e., whose indebtedness ex- 
tended to. the equivalent of six months’ pay and over amounted to 122 or 42-6' 
per cent, of the total. x 

One important conclusion from these statistics is that an increase in income 
does not, as one would naturally expect, result in a decrease in indebtedness. 
Being uneducated and lacking in intelligence, the _ workman does not appear 
tj be able to spend wisely, nor has he the oppoitunifies to spend economically. 
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(it) Seasons for indebtedness . — The following slalement analyses the reasons 
for the indebtedness of the families concerned : — 


Income Classes. 

Insufficiency of 
income. 

Marriages. 

W 

a 

u 

a> 

fl 

fcj 

Sickness. 

Unemployment. 

Miscellaneous 

Causes. 

Total. 

Rs. 15 and under , 

61 

24 

2 

6 

5 

■ 

i 

99 

Rs. 16 to Rs. 20.. 

37 

20 

1 

2 

2 


63 

Rs. 21 and over . 

34 

20 

4 

4 

2 

Wa 

71 

AU Income Classes , 

132 

64 

i 

m 


9 

9 

233 

Percentage of Total 






3-86 

100-00 


In the majority of cases the reason given for indebtedness is “insufficiency 
of income.” This is due partly to the inability of the workmen to remember 
why the debt was originally incurred. “Marriages” account for the indebted- 
ness of 64 or 27 '5 per cent, of the total number of cases. The expenditure in- 
curred on marriages and funerals is out of all proportion to the income, and 
the social and religious customs of the people which enjoin such expenditure 
are, we consider, some of the principal causes for the prevailing indebtedness. 
"We came across a few cases of inherited or family debts, as also one or two 
cases in which the workman staled that he incurred the original debt to “buy” 
his job. 


(ui) Sources from which loans were raised . — The following statement analyses 
the loans according to the sources from which they were raised : — 


Income Classes. 

_ From C, C. Society. 

From local banks. 

g 

o’ 

113 

o 

a 

S m 

O (-t 
m o 

3 

From (1) and (2). 

I 

CO 

TJ 

0 

tS 

1 

o 

bl 

5 

CO* 

•XS 

§ 

"a 

o 

u 

6 

Totalj 

i 

Rs. '15 and under 


■ 

91 

1 

5 

2 

99 

Rs. 16 ,to Rs. 20 . 

3 


54 


6 


63 

Rs. .21 and over . 

7 

H 

42 

4 

17 


71 

All Income Classes 

10 

2 

187 

5 

! 27 

i 2 

233 

Percentage of Total ,. ,. | 

4-29 





•86 

100-00 


It will be seen that more than 80 per cent, of the loans are obtained from 
money-lenders whose usual rate of interest ranges from one anna in the rupee 
or 75 per cent, to two annas in the rupee or 150 per cent. The Co-operative 
Credit Society alone has been used by 10 workmen, and in conjunction with 
other sources by 32 others, making a total of 42 or 18 per cent, of _ the 
total number of loans taken. This would indicate the desirability of facilitat- 
ing a more extended use of the Society by relaxaton of the existing conditions 
regarding securities, etc., as far as workmen are concerned. 

W 2 
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9. — ^Analysis ol JSxpenfllture. 

In paragnipli 3 (r) reference was made to tlie difficulties of ascertaining the 
true expenditure of the families. Mention was also made that the Committee 
were able by cross-examination and subsequent test in the office to arrive at a 
fairly accurate estimate of the total expenditui'e. This, however, is not true 
of the various items, viz., food clothing, fuel etc., and we have not endeavour- 
e‘d to analyse the expenditure in detail or to work out the proportion spent on 
the various items that make up the total of the workman’s expenditure. Such an 
analysis would have provided an interesting survey of the manner in which 
the workman spends his income on the necessaries and luxuries of life, and 
would have thrown an instructive sidelight on his standard of comfort. But the 
Committee consider that the itemised details of the budgets gathered by 
them are not sufficiently reliable for that purpose. Tt is 'idle to expect a work^ 
man to say what he spends on, say, clothing, when most educated men wiU 
find it difficult to answer such a question with any degree of accuracy. The 
'Committee, however, have been at pains to secure as accurate information as 
possible on the expenditure on drink and education, as these two items afford 
information of a valuable nature. 


10. — Drink. 

■ (i) PrevaUnct of drinh . — The following statement shows the number of , 
families who indulge in liquor and the average cost expressed as a percentage 
of income 


Income Classes. 

Total number of 
Families. 

Number spending 
on drink. 

Percentage t- tal. 

Total income of 
families spending 
on drink. 

Amount spent on 
drink. 

Percentage of in- 
come. 




i 

1 

Es. ' 

i 1 

1 

' Es 


Es. 15 and under . 

116 

29 

25-0 

371 

1 1 

33 

8-89 

Es. 16 to Es. 20 . 

73 

14 

19-2 

256 

23 

10-94 

Es. 21 and over . 

94 

11 

! 11-7 

j 363 

65 

17-91 

All Income Classes . | 

283 

54 

19-08 

990 

126 

12-73 


It will be noticed that the practice is prevalent more among the poorer 
working men, t.e., those whose income is Es. 15 and under, than among those 
v/hose income is higher. The working man was, as a rue, averse to giving 
information under this head, and the Committee are of opinion that the practice 
is much more prevalent than is indicated by the percentages given in the above 
table. 

(if) Expenditure on drinh . — ffhe average expenditure -show* that the highe* 
paid man spends more. The average for all classes is 13 per esnt. of gross in- 
come which, in itself, is very high. It must, however, bo remembered that this 
is an average of extremes and does not give an indication of the actual expendi- 
ture on drink. The Committee came across several cases in which the wage- 
earner spent 50 to 75 per cent, of his wages on drinlc, and he and the family, 
had to live on what was left. Women, with very few exceptions, do not 
drink. The Committee came across a man and wife who spent very nearly 60 
per cent, of their income on liquor. The wife was also a wage-earner in this 
•case, and asked, why she spent such a good deal on liquor, she said, she bad 
as much right as the man to spend her wages, and the man confirmed this. 
Luckily, they had no children to maintain. 
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{{) Tho following statement .shows the number of families who incurred ex- 
penditure on the education of their children, the actual expenditure and the 
percentage it hears to tho total ; — 


Income Classes. 

Total number of 
families. 

Number of families 
spending on edu- 
cation. 

Porcontage of 

families spending 
on. education. 

Total expenditure. 

Exponditure on 
education. 

Percentage. 





1 

1 

i 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 15 find under . 


lie 

13 

11-21 

334 

22 

o-Btr 

Rs. 1 0 to Rs. 20 . 

* 

73 

15 

20-55 

384 

26 

C-77 

Rs. 21 and over , 

« 

9-1 

38 

40-43 

1,212 

48 

3-96 

All Income Classes 

• 

283 j 

[ CG 

23-3 

1,930 i 

' j 

96 

4-97 


Of tho 283 families, 66 or 23-3 per cent, spent on education of children. 
The average expenditure incurred on education is 5 per cent, of the total. ’ In 
this case also tho average is an average of extremes, some families having two 
or three children in the higher classes of the school spending almost as much' 
as 30 to 40 per cent, of their income on school fees, hooks, etc. 

(ii) Ijittracy of WoThmen. — This leads us on to tho literacy of tho workmen 
themselves, and llio following statement shows that nearly 51 per cent, of the 
workmen arc literate, tho percentage of literacy being higher among the higher 
paid : — 


Income Classes, 

Total, 

Literates. 

Illiterates. 

Percentage 
of literates 
to Total. 

Rs. 15 and under . . . 

116 

45 

74 

38-8 

Rs. lOtoRs. 20 

73 1 

39 1 

34 

53-4 

Rs. 21 and over . . 

94 

60 

34 

63-8 

All Income Classes . . 

283 j 

144 

139 

50-9 


Tho percentage of literacy is comparatively high hut literacy simply means 
the ability to read and write in the vernacular. ' 


12. — Housing Sanitation and Water Supply. 

(i) Housing . — The question of housing has already been dealt vrith by the 
Agent in the Memorandum* submitted by him to the Eoyal Commission on 
Labour. From this wo notice that 24 per cent, of tho subordinate staff are 
housed by tho Administration, 10 per cent, of whom occupy quarters free of 
rent and 14 per cent, pay rent. The nature of accommodation provided in 
Hail way quarters arid the provision made for lighting, conservancy, water- 
supply, etc., have also been dealt with in this Memorandum*. Our comments on 


• Volume VIII, Part I, Page 44 of the Written Evidence. 
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this subject are therelore, couihied to the private quarters occupied by the 
Eaihvay staff. These fall under one or other of the follovjing categories;— 

(1) Houses owned by the workraan or by his joint family; 

(2) Houses rented from private landlords; 

(3) Huts erected by workmen on private land for which rent is paid; 

(4) Huts erected by workmen on Railway land for which no rent is 
charged. 

A few cases have cpme to notice where a workman had a Railway quarter allotted 
to him, but had in addition rented a private house for his family. A large 
proportion of the workers lives in privately-owned huts with thatched roofs, 
built on rented land. In towns the workmen live in rooms in buildings owned 
by private landlords, sometimes near the station at which they are employed, 
sometimes four or five miles away. The rent paid to private landlords is in 
some cases reasonable, but exorbitant in congested towns. 

{ii) lient . — The following statement shows the number of families who pay 
rent to private landlords and the expenditure on rent expressed as a percentage 
of their income i • • 


Income Classes. 

• 

Number 

of 

families 
who pay 
rent. 

Total 

Income. 

1 

Amount 
of Rent 
Paid. 

Percentage 

of 

Income. 



! 

Rs 

Rs. 


Rs. 15 and under 

33 

493 

71 


Bs. 16 to Rs. 20 . 

31 

633 

77. 


Rs. 21 and over 

49 

1,308 

144 


All Income Classes . . 

113 

2,334 

292 

12-61 


This statement does not include the number of families who are living in 
huts built by themselves in Railway premises, as in such cases no rent is 
paid. The statement shows that the average expenditure on rent is 12-5 per 
oent. of the earnings; but this is made up of very exorbitant rates in certain 
cases and reasonable rates in other cases. The Committee came across a case 
in Madura where a man whose income was Rs, 14 was -paying a rent of Rs. 4-8-0. 

(Hi) Ventilation and Sanitation . — The huts referred, to in, items (2) and (3) of 
.para. 12 (i) have no windows, and though designed and built to keep out air, 
the Committee noticed that the nature of the construction and the'materials used 
were such that the admission of fresh air was unavoidable. Of sanitation, the 
less said the better. It does not exist. 

(iv) Water-supply . — ^Water is generally obtained from wells, and whilst it 
is generally potable, the Committee came across several cases in which the work- 
men had to go a long way to get fresh water. The_ water supplied in Rail- 
way quarters at certain stations also leaves room for improvement. At Calicut, 
for instance, the water in the Railway wells was not potable, and the Committee 
noticed that the staff accommodated in Railway quarters had to get their water 
from a well in the Assistant Surgeon’s quarters. 


Standard of Living. 

The standard of living varies from Income class to Income class, from di^ 
trict to district and indeed from ^family to family. This standard, generally 
speaking, is low and is capable of improvement. 
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PART II. 

I.— BOMBAY. 

( 1 ) 

SNotc containing the views of the Government of Bombag on the adoption of an 
Emptoger's LiahiUtg Act in the Bombeg Prcsidencg. 

Tho Employer’s Liability Act of 1880 in England was passed in order to give 
a workman the same rights of action for negligence under the common law 
against his cmplqj,-cr ns any person not an employee would have. The effect of 
tho change effected by this statute was stated by Mr. Justice A. L. Smith in his 
judgment in tho case of Weblin vs. Ballard, 17 Q. B. D. p. 125 when he said : 
.“A worlnnan when ho sues his master under tho provisions of the Act for any 
of tho five matters designated in it shall ho in the position of one of tho public 
suing liim and shall not bo in the position of a servant theretofore was when he 
sued his master : in other words, that tho master shall have all tho defences he 
theretofore had against any of tho public suing him but shall not have the special 
•defences ho theretofore had when sued by his servant.” Tho special defences re- 
ferred to wore those of common employment and assumed risk. Tho doctrine 
of common emplojnment may bo enunciated as follows : “If a person occa- 
sioning and the person suffering injury are fellow workmen engaged in a com- 
•mon employment and hax'ing a common master, such master is not responsible 
for the consequences of tho injury”. The. doctrine of assumed risk was based 
upon the maxim volenti von fit injuria which ■was interpreted by the Courts 
I'D mean that "no legal wrong is committed in exposing a person to a risk 
which he voluntarily accepts”. The Employer’s Liability Act, therefore, was 
■passed in order that a workman should have tho same rights as a member of 
•the public in suing his employer where injury had been occasioned (1) hy 
•reason of any defect in ways, works, machinery or plant connected with or 
•used in the business of the employer; (2) by reason of the negligence of any 
person in tho service of tho employer who lias any superintendence entrusted 
•to him; (3) by reason of the negligence of any person in the service of the 
■employer to whoso order or direction the workman at tho time of tho injury 
-was bound to conform; (4) by reason of the act or omission of any person in 
tho service of the employer done or made in obedience to the rule or by-law 
of the employer. At tho same time, tho employer had the same defences ’open 
'to him ns ho could set up against a member of tho public suing him in res- 
pect of negligence, such defences including (1) that the act of tho servant 
causing injury was committed wilfully, (2) that tho servant when ho occasioned 
■the injury was not acting -within the scope of his employment, (3) that there 
•was no negligence, (4) that tho injured person was a trespasser or (5) himself 
•guilty of negligence. | 

It is obvious, therefore, that an Act of this kind may involve considerable 
litigation and it also involves that tho cases which come up for discussion by 
•fhe Courts necessitates the hearing of much evidence especially whore the claim 
is based upon defective plant or machinery or methods of work. 

It was not until 17 years after this Act was passed that the first Workmen’s 
•Compensation Act (1897) was passed, to be succeeded in 1906 by a much wider 
and more comprehensive Act. Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act it 
was no longer neces.sary for a workman to prove negligence against his em- 
ploj’er. He was entitled to compensation for any injury which arose out of 
and in tho course of his eniployment. The maximum compensation that coulcT 
'he obtained was lower than that provided for by the Employer’s Liability 
Act but in practice only certain higher paid workmen derived any greater 
‘bcneiit from an action under the Employer’s Liability Act as compared with 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The result has been that actions under the 
Employer’s Liability Act have now become very few in number, while the 
revolutionary change in the law effected by tho Workmen’s Compensation Act 
•of 1897, have in tho succeeding 25 years bceii internationally accepted as a 
•common place feature of industrial law and social insurance. There was, 
therefore, no necessity to link a Workmen’.'# Compensation Act to an Employer’s 
•Xiability Act and tho fact that, as originally introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly, the Bill No. 27 of 1922 contained clauses based on the Employer’s 
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Liability Act in Englanil was duo to a misreading of the history of that mea- 
sure and a misapprehension of the existing law in India. It is extremely doubt- 
ful whether the reasons that made an Employer’s Liability Act necessary in- 
England, namely, the doctrine of common employment, would apply to India 
and, ns was pointed out by Sir Charles Tnnes in the Legislative Assembly 
debates, Yolumc III, Parts 2 and 3 1923, page 1902, it was probably un- 
necessary for a workman with a cause of action against his employer on other 
grounds to take this matter into consideration at all. The clauses analogous 
to the Employer’s Liability Act were therefore withdrawn and the Bill passed 
into law as a' purely workmen’s compensation measure on the lines of the Eng- 
lish Act. 

The Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act provides a simple and speedy pro- 
cedure whereby a workman can obtain compensation from his employer. 'The 
Government of Bombay think it quite unnecessary to have legislation of the 
/ype which is already obsolescent, in England in order to make it clear that a 
very limited class of higher paid workers may possibly have a special cause 
of action under certain limited circumstances. In the opinion of the Govem- 
ment of Bombay any advance in the direction of social legislation of this kind 
should bo based upon the principles embodied in the Workmen’s Contpensation 
Act. 


( 2 ) 

Dcmi-offir.iaJ letter from M. J?. B. EwhonJ:, C.I.E., IJJ.S., Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay, General Dcyariment, to Mr. S. ZaU, I.O.S., Joint 
Secretary to the Boyiil Commission on Labour in Intltn, No. 7690-D., 
dated the 7th February 1930. 

The Rojml Commission on Labour had asked mo to furnish them with the 
views of the Government of Bombay regarding the establishment of an Indus- 
trial Relationships Department on tho lines of the Department that has been 
established in England. In reply I am to say that Bombay Government have 
carefully considered^ tho suggestion and accept it in principle but will bo guided 
by circumstances with regard to the time when such a Department can bo 
instituted and tho precise method by which it would operate. Up to tlie pre- 
sent their policy, when an industrial dispute was apprehended, has been to 
hold themselves in readiness to discuss matters with either party, to place 
any statistics or other information they possess at tho disposal of the parties 
and generally to watch events without participating in them- 
They now propose to go into tho question of intervening more actively at an 
earlier stage and of making a tentative beginning in tho direction suggested 
by tho Royal Commission. i 

The Commission also desired to know whether Bombay Government would 
consider the application of tho Mediation Rules laid down in tho Fawcett Com- 
mittee’s Report to other Industries besides Cotton. In reply to this, I am to 
say that the question seems to have been somewhat prematurely raised, since 
the system has not been definitely established even in the Cotton hlill Indus- 
try. If employers and employees in other iuduslvlcs are willing to adopt 
rules on the linos of those that are under consideration in the mill industry. 
Government would have no objection on principle. I am, however, to observe 
that progress cannot bo expected ponding tho further organisation of labour 
in other industries and experience of the operation of tho system in the case erf 
the mill industry. 


(3) 

Life histories of 18 typical immigrant worhtrs to Bombay city collected by- 
'the Lady Investigators of the Labour Office in June — July 1929. 

(1) Life History of a Municipal Worker, named Krishna Amritya residing atr 
Mongal House, Frere Road, Bombay 

He was born at Manjal, a village in the Rntnagiri District. His father 
was employed in a mill in Bombay. He spent his childhood with his mother 
at Manjal and used to do some manual work in the fields belonging to hi® 
maternal uncle. His father used to send remittances from Bombay every 
month. 
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He spent the childhood in the village grazing cattle and collecting cow- 
dung on waste lands like most other village children. His father died when he 
reached the age of ten and he was therefore compelled to look out for regular work. 
He therefore came to Bombay -with one of the persons in his village. This 
person was employed in the Municipality and he tried to secure employment 
for this hoy in the Municipality. After remaining without a job for a month 
and a half he succeeded in securing a job in the Municipality. At first he was 
employed as a buy in the Road Department on the establishment for cleaning 
roads on a wage of Rs. 7 per month. He lived with the person from his 
village for about a year and a half and then for ten years lived with other 
single men. After working for four years in the Road Department as a boy 
he was given road scraping work on the^ roads for which he got Rs. 11 per 
month. He worked as road scraper for five years and was then made a 
higari on Rs. 15 per month. He now began to think of getting married and 
returned to his native place for that purpose. After his marriage he returned 
to Bombay with his younger brother and got him employed in the Municipality. 
By this time he lost his mother. He has now been working in the Municipality 
for about twenty-five years and at present dr.iws a wage of Rs. 28 per month. 
His wife also occasionally works in a soda water factory. 

He likes city life. He says that in a village landless labourers like him 
cannot get sufficient to maintain themselves even after working very hard in 
the fields. Besides this, he says that after living in a city for twenty-five 
years he finds it difficult to do agricultural work. His health is not affected 
by city life in any way as he has to work in the open air. 

In his opinion, city life creates the habit of drinking. He says that in the 
village drink can bo had only on two occasions which are considered to be im- 
portant holidays as the villagers do not have much cash with them. Besides 
this, the shops are situated at long distances from a village. In the city the 
shops are more numerous and easily accessible and the workers have ready 
cash in their pockets. He himself spends Rs. 2 per month on drink. 

The family is living in a one-room tenement, about 10^x10^ in size for 
which a monthly rent of Rs. 5 is paid. He is unable to save anything but is 
able to make both ends meet. Purchases are made on credit and naturally, 
therefore, he has to pay a higher price for the articles purchased. He owes 
Rs. AO to a money-lender for which he pays Rs. 2-8-0 monthly as interest. He 
says that on account of the high rate of interest it is difficult to pay off the 
debt incurred. The debt was incurred for additional expenses such as travel- 
ling from native place, wife’s delivery, etc. 

(2) Life History of Dattaram Kashlram. 

He was born in Bidwadi in the Ratnagiri District. His ancestors belong- 
to the agricultural class. Owing to the failure of crops and increase in the 
number of persons to be supported, his grand-father sent his father to Bombay 
to earn a livelihood. Kashiram, Dattaram’s father, decided to work in a mill. 
He served in the Weaving Department for thirty years. He retired ten years 
ago and has taken to farming at his native place. Dattaram’s 
grand-father sent him to school at Bidwadi where he completed his 4th verna- 
cular standard. After that, for further education he was sent to Kankavli,' 
another village in the Ratnagiri District. Here he completed his 6th verna- 
cular standard. His father had to spend Rs. 10 per month for his education. 
In order to be able to pay for the education of. the boy, his father was 
required to live alone in Bombay and send all his savings to his village. 

When Dattaram’s grand-father_ became very old and unable to manage 
the landed property, Dattaram, at the age of 16, was brought to Bombay by 
his father who secured work for him as a warping boy in the Spinning De- 
partment of the Mathradas Mill with the assistance of a neighbour, a clerk, on 
a salary of Rs. 15-8-0 per month. After the boy had been in Bombay for six 
months, his father left for his native town to look after the landed property 
and also because of his bad eye-sight and general ill-healtlT. 

Dattaram worked in the Mathradas Mill for six months. He could not 
work to the satisfaction of his superiors and was therefore transferred to the- 
Weft Department in the same mill and was asked to work as a warping boy 
and a cooly in the Weft Department. He worked here for one week and then 
left. He had to remain idle for four days. Then he took up a job of a sepoy 
in the Health Department of the Bombay Municipality on a wage of Rs. IS-B-O" 
per month. Finding his wage inadequate, he went to work in the Framj* 
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Petit Mill as a warping boy on a wage of Rs. 17-8-0 per month. Ho worked 
there for six months. One day, the Assistant Spinning Master abused him 
and gave him a slap and ho therefore left the work. Ho then took up a job 
as a sepoy on a salary of Rs. 12 per month in the Central Office at Ballard 

Pier. Ho secured this job through a friend. He worked here for ten months. 

Just at this time the inlluenza epidemic broke out and so Dattaram left his 
work without asking for leave and proceeded to his native place. When he 
returned after one month ho found that ho had lost his job. After this he 
was without a job for fifteen days. Ho then got sepoy’s work for fifteen days 
ns substitute in Turner, Hoarc and Company on a wage of Rs. 22 per month. 
Ho was again without work for fifteen days. Ho was then taken to an elec- 
trical contractor by a friend where ho was engaged as a cooly on annas 14 per 

day. Ho worked hero for four months and then gave it up because he did 

not like it. He had no work after that for ton days. Afterwards he was able 
to secure work ns a sepoy in the Bombay Improvement Trust on a wage of 
Rs. 22 per month. After working here for one vear ho fell ill and asked for 
privilege leave. Ho says that though ho was crititled to the leave it was not 
granted. lie was suffering from malaria and ho tried some patent medicines 
to check it but without success. Ho therefore loft the job and wont to his 
native place for two months. Ho did not take any treatment for malaria at 
Ills native place. When ho returned, ho had to remain idle for fifteen days. 
A friend of his then secured work for him as a chargoman in the P. and 0. 
Company on Rs. 40 per month. Ho say.v that he had to give a bribe of Rs. 15 
to the mislry for securing the work. He worked hero for six months. Ho 
again suffered from malaria and took native medicine which proved ineffective. 
Ho therefore again went to bis native place for 2 ^ months. When he returned 

ho had to wait for four days to get work and then got a job of an erection 

fitter in one of the mills for ten months on Rs. 38 per month. When the erec- 
tion was over ho was idle for two days only and scenred work ns a substi- 
tute for eight months on Rs. 34 per month jn the Po.st Office. After this he 
secured work in another mill. Here he worked as a reeling overseer and thread 

counter on Rs. 30 per month. He is at present working in a local mill in the 

capacity of a reeling overseer and thread counter and bundling jobber on 
Rs. 76-8-0 per month for the last three years. 

During the seven years ho has been to his native place only three times, 
once for fifteen days to see his relatives, once for fifteen days to attend his 
marriage and again for ten days to see his relatives. 

Ho got married three years ago. An expenditure of Rs. 600 was incurred 
on the marriage. Out of this Rs. 100 had to be given to his wife’s parents. 

Ho lives in one of the Development Chawls at Naigaum. Ho lives alone 
and his wife and son are at his native place. For the last three years he 
sends Rs. 100 to his father every year. When he was staying alone in Bombay 
ho was sending homo all his savintrs. When ho was single ho used to take his 
food in a hotel and pay Rs. 10 or Rs. 12 for food and annas 8 or Re. 1 ns rent. 
Ho now requires about Rs. 67 per month for his family’s expenditure. 

Ho says that ho has no liking for out-door or in-door games. He likes 
agricultural work which ho intends to take up when he retires. Ho 'is free from 
any vice, although ho likes to smoke. When he first came to Bombay ho con- 
tinued his studies for a year and a half in two night schools and learnt up to 
the English 2nd standard. He is a man of religious disposition. He has no 
debts. 

(3) Life History of Pandurang Gunaji, an Immigrant textile worker in Bombay. 

Ho was born at Kudadi in the Ratnagiri District. Ho lost his father when 
he was young. Owing to irregular monsoons and the growing needs of the 
family his uncle sent his oldest 'brother to Bombay who secured a job in the 
"Weaving Department of a local mill. Seeing that his eldest brother was 
getting a good income, Pandurang came down to Bombay when ho was 25 years 
old. Ho was doing agricultural work till then. He started work as an appren- 
tice for two months without pay in the Weaving Department of a local mill. 
Afterwards he was given Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 per month in the same mill. Ho 
continued like this for one year. Ho left the mill on account of the low pay 
and had to go without work for fifteen days. Ho wont to his native place 
and got married. Ho spent Rs. 600 on his marriage. After the marriage he 
came alone to Bombay. After a month ho got work in a mill where he worked 
for one year on Rs. 25 per month as a weaver. During this period damaged 
cloth was being constantly returned to him and his wages cut. Sometimes the 
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■whole ptiy was deducted by the mill authorities by way of fine for damaged 
cloth. He gob tired of this and so lie left the mill and secured a job in an- 
other mill after one week. He worked there for six months on Es. 25 per 
month and left it as it was at a long distance from his resi- 
■dence. _ He was without work for one week. After that with the help 
of a friend he secured employment in another mill on Es. 20 to Es. 25, per 
month where he worked for one year. He fell ill and went to Eis native place 
without asking for leave. He stayed there for two months. When he return- 
ed he was without work for fifteen days and then secured work in another 
mill on Es, 20 to Es, 22 per month. Here again he had to pay heavy fines 
for damaged cloth. He therefore left the mill after six months. He was 
then without work for one month and again got employed in another mill on 
Es. 20 to Es. 22 per month. He got tired of the work and went to his native 

place for one month for a change. After returning he was without work for 

one month. He then got work in another mill on Es. 30 to Es. 35 per month 
in the Weaving Department ' where he worked for two years. Then he became 
a jobber in the same mill and has been working in that capacity for the last 
ten years and his pay varies from Es. 80 to Es. 110 per month. During this 

period he had been to his native iilace only twice. 

He stays in a one-room tenement in a chawl for which he pays Es. 6-2-0 as 
rent. He has seven children, four sons and three daughters. He sent his wife 
to his native place for five deliveries and two were done at home in Bombay. 
He sends three of his children to the Municipal School. He requires more 
than Es. 60 per month to maintain his establishment in Bombay. He lost his 
mother five years ago. But so long as she was alive he was sending her Es. 50 
per year, at present ho sends only Es. 25 per j'ear to his sister for paying land 
taxes. He has a debt of Es. 500. 

(4) Life History of Naxayen, an Immigrant textile lahonrer in Bombay. 

He is a weaver in one of the local mills. He came to Bombay in the year 
1918 when he was about twenty years old. His father was a farmer in Malwan, 
a port town in the EatnagirL District. In the year 1916, when Narayen was only 
eighteen years old his father died. The whole responsibility of maintaining 
the family therefore fell on Narayen and he was required to incur a debt of 
Es. 800. During the year in which his father died the crops also failed and 
his house collapsed. Owing to irregularity of monsoons in the next two years 
he was unable to obtain a good income from his fields and in order to repay 
his debts he was required to come to Bombay and seek work. He therefore 
came to Bombay and with the help of his friends obtained employment in one 
of the local mills. His starting wage was Es. 22 per month. But in a year he 
became a good weaver and since then he is getting Es. 45 to Es. 50 per 
month. Ho takes his food in a boarding house. 

Every year he works for eight months in Bombay and stays in his native 
place for four months in the year during the monsoon in order to cultivate his 
fields. During the last ten years he has 'managed to repay his debt. He had 
no desire to live in Bombay after this. But owing to the irregular monsoons 
he was required to incur fresh debt and had therefore to return to Bombay. 
This year owing to the long and continued mill strikes he could neither send 
•any money to his creditors nor could he go and stay with his family during 
the monsoon. He is very regular in his habits. He is not addicted to drink- 
ing and is' very strong and healthy. 

(5) Life History of Vishnoo Vithu. 

He was horn in a village in the Eatnagiri District. He comes from the 
peasant class. He came to Bombay with his neighbour against his father’s 
wishes when he was only 8 or 9 years old. He stayed with his sister and 

tried to get work in two or three mills. He then fell ill and returned to his 

■ native place where he stayed for two years. During his stay at his native 

place his father arranged for his marriage. He came again to Bombay after 

his marriage and secured a job in one of the local mills on Es. 5 per month. 

He was then only sixteen years of age. He worked in this mill for two years 

after which he joined another mill on a wage of Es. 6 per month. Here he 
worked for three years. During this period he went to his native place twice 
,to see his relatives and stayed there each time for two months. Thereafter 
•he joined another mill as he found his former employer very exacting. In this 

new mill he got a wage of Es. 7 per month for one year and Es. 9 for one 

,and a half year. During this period he did not go to his native place.. His 
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wife and mother now came clown to Bombay. Ho then joined the Bombay Im- 
provement Trust on Rs. 10 per month. Ho worked there for ten months and 
was dismissed because ho refused to carry two empty wooden boxes on a fast- 
ing day. Ho was then without work for six months*as his mother was looking 
after a hotel which they had started. After the six months ho secured a job 
of a Tamos7ii in the Bombay Improvement Trust on Rs. 10 per month. Ho 
worked there for eleven months and then left the job because of the long hours 
of work, general .strictness in the oflice and long distance from the place where 
he sta 3 'od. He tlion went to his native place for two j’ears and did 
agricuitural work. He again returned to Bombay and after one month got a 
job in the Mule Department of a local mill and worked there for four years 
on Rs. 15 to Rs. 16 per month. Ho left this job also because he considered 
the wage very low and went to bi.-j, native place where ho staj-ed for one year. 
He again came to Bombay .and got emploj'cd in a local mill on Rs. 15 per 
. month. He worked in this mill for one j-car and loft it as it was far .away 
from the place where ho stayed. Then he* got a job in another mill on Rs. 40 
per month after being without work for a fortnight. He worked here for 
three j’oars. Ho was dismissed bcc.auso he staj'cd at home for twelve days 
without leave as his daughter was scriouslj' ill. Thereafter he was working 
as a substitute for three years and having got tired of this went to his native 
place where ho staj'ed for three j'oars. Ho again returned to Bombaj' and got 
employed in a loc.al mill on Rs. 35 per month. He worked here for one year 
and was dismissed because ho Ea 5 -a the jobber wanted to engage one of his 
relatives in his place. Ho then fell ill and sufi'ered from dj'senterj' for ten 

months. As medicines had no effect he left Bombay for his native place where 

ho staj’od for three j’cars. He again returned and took up emplojuncnt in a 
local mill on Rs. 42 per month and,, worked there for eight months. He had to 
leave the mill as he was dismissed by the Jobber. Since then he had been 

working as a substitute in manj’ mills. He was then able to secure work for 

one year in another mill on Rs. 40 per month. Ho then went to his native 
place for a year and on return to Bombay secured work for two months on 
Rs. 30 per month in a local mill. Ho hail served all along in tho Mule De- 
partments of mills and as this Department is now being discontinued ho finds 
it difficult to find work and is therefore working as a substitute. 

For the last fifteen ye.ars ho is st.iying .alone in Bombaj' as he has lost his 
wife. Ho takes his food in n hotel and pays Rs. 12 to Rs. 13 per month for 
it. Ho sleeps in a verandah in front of a room in tho clmwl where he takes 
his food. 

Tho man is very old and has grown very weak owing to tho consumption 
of liquor. Ho spends at least Rs. 5 per month on it. At present he goes to 
the relief centre to receive doles on account of tho strike. He has a debt of 
Rs. 40. Ho does not know reading or writing. 


(6) Life History of a.Textile Worker in Bombay. 

Govind Sanoo, a dr.awing frame worker in the T.apidas Mill stays in the 
Improvement Trust chawls at Parel. His family consists of himself, his 
wife and two daughters and they all work in cotton mills. Owing to tho 
present mill strike, the man maintains his family by. h.awking vegetables. 

The man’s father was an inhabitant of Malwan, a small town in the Eat- 
nagiri District. He was an agriculturist and maintained himself on a piece 
of land which he owned. It so happened that he had a relative in Bombay 
who was working as a jobber in a cotton spinning mill in Bombay. This man 
had to visit Malwan in 1891 when Govind Sanoo w.as only 11_ years old. When 
returning to Bombay he brought Grovind Sanoo with him just to show him 
the City. The city life of Bombay attracted^ the young boy and he took up 
' employment in a loc.al mill as a half-timer in the Doffing Department. The 
father of the boy did not like him to be employed in a cotton mill and asked 
his relatives to send him back at once. The boy, however, persisted in work- 
ing in the mill. He was getti.ag Rs. 10 per month out of which he used to 
spend Rs. 5 for his boarding and lodging and keep the rest with his father's 
relative who had brousrbt him to Bombay, In order to restore good relations 
between the boy and his father this relative began sending sweets and sums 
of money to the boy’s father in the name of his son. This placated the father 
and he allowed the boy to continue avorking in the mills. ^ At the age of 
twenty the boy was called back to his native village for his marriage. Soon 
after the marriage the boy’s father died. When returning to Bombay ' for 
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•work, he handed over the property and his house to his uncle’s son on condi- 
tion that he should send him a part of the income of the property. In 1899, 
he took up employment in another mill. Here he was for about 25 years con- 
tinuously. But the department in which he was working was unfortunately 
■closed and for the last five years he has been forced to work in the Tapidas 
Mill as a drawing frame rvorker. For the first three years he got permanent 
work. But for the last two years he is compelled to work only as a hadli at 
a wage of Re. 1-8 0 per day. His wife and daughter also work in the Wind- 
ing Department of a mill and earn Rs. 15 each per month. 

The man is at present about fifty years old and is quite strong and healthy. 
He does not drink. Ho had to incur a small debt at the time of his daughter’s 
■marriage. But he thinks that he would be able to pay it off within a short 
time when he is able to secure regular work in a mill. 

(7) Life History of Anaji, Shinde, an immigrant Textile labourer in Bombay. 

He was born at Khadki in Kolaba District. His farther was a farmer and 
-owing to bad seasons the ijicome from the land was not sufficient for the main- 
tenance of the family, and it was decided that Anaji should go to Bombay 
to earn a livelihood. Ho left his native place when he was seventeen years old. 

He came to Bombay and stayed with his sister whose husband was a mill- 
hand. After searching for work for twelve days his brother-in-law’s friend 
secured him a job as a doffer boy in one of the local mills where he worked 
for three months on a monthly wage of Rs. 6. He left this mill and joined 
another and worked there as a sider in the Throstle Department for three 
■years on Rs. 10 per month. During this period he went to his native place only 
■for fifteen days. Being dissatisfied with his salary he jointed another mill on 

Rs. 21 and orked there for seven years as an oilman in ’the Throstle Depart- 

■ment. During this period he went to his native place twice, once for one month 
and another time for fifteen days to see his relatives. His work in the mill was 
•very satisfactt)ry. The authorities of the mill seeing his ability transferred him 
to another mill as a doffer jobber on a wage of Rs. 21 per month. He accepted 
the new work and worked in that mill for nine months. Here also he pleased 
his superiors ■who gave him a better paid job in another mill. He is working in 

this mill for the last three years as a jobber in the Throstle Department. His 

starting pay here was Rs. 50 and he is now getting Rs. 65 per month. During 
the last three years he went to his native place four times, once for one month, 
another time for 22 days, another time for three months, and the last time for 
ten days. 

Ho w.ns married when he was 22 years old. He spent Rs. 500 to celebrate 
his wedding. He brought his wife to Bombay and took one room in a chawl 
near Curry Road bridge. His wife stayed -with him only for one month and then 
left him and went back to her parents. He again got married five years ago. 
Ho spent Rs. 100 on his second marriage and has got two children. Since his 
second marriage the joint property in the village was di-^ided among the four 
brothers, lie has given his share of the land to another person for purposes of 
■cultivation and gets in return four or five maunds of rice per year. He has to 
pay a iand revenue of Rs. 5 every year. He pays a rent of Rs. 5 per month 
for his room and' has kept one boarder whom he charges Rs. 11 per month. He 
■spends annas 3 per day on hidi and jiansupari and about annas 8 to annas 10 
on liquor. He gob into the habit of drinking since coming to Bombay. He has 
incurred a debt of Rs. 200 at the rate of 75 per cent, interest for his ordinary 
wants. The mill where he works is likely to go into liquidation. He is not 
at present attending work owing to the strike. He had to pawn his jewellery 
for Rs. 200 and was unable to get it back as he was unable to pay the amount 
to the money-lender. 

(8) Life History of Dagdoo Harl, an immigrant textile labourer in Bombay. 

His father was a farmer cultivating lands at his native place, Akola. When 
Dagdoo was three years old his father died. His mother then went to live with 
her brother w’ho was also a farmer at Akola. Up to the age of 16, Dagdoo 
learnt to read and write and also to cultivate the fields. In the year 1918 his 
mother died when Dagdoo was eighteen years old. His ■ uncle was unable to 
support the family owing to bad harvests and sent Dagdoo and one of his sons 
to Bombay to be employed in the mills. Dagdoo’s sister’s husband who was a 
Mukadam in the Bombay Oil Company got these two boys employed in one of 
the local mills and kept them in a boarding house close to the mill in which' 
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•they were working. Dagdoo received a wage of Rs. 15 jjer month at the start. 
After two years his brother-in-law died when his sister, who had no relative in 
Bombay, requested him to stay with her. The mill in which he was working 
being far away from his sister’s house, Dagdoo left it and got employment in 
another mill in the Mule Department. He has been working in this mill for the 
last nine years. His wage per month is now Es. 40. He spends Es. 15 out of 
this for his boarding and lodging charges. Ho likes to visit the cinema and the 
theatre and spends about Rs. 5 on these two items per month. He goes to his 
native place once a year for a few days for a change. Although he has not 
contracted any vices he occasionally likes to take toddy. He has not incurred 
any debts up to the present. From whatever he saves each month, he remits a 
part to his maternal uncle at his native place and keeps the remainder for hia 
marriage. 


(9) Life History of Sonoo Pandu, an immigrant textile labourer in Bombay, 

His father had a small holding of his own and being a Chamar ('Cobbler) by 
caste he also made sandals to earn his livelihood. He was living in a ]oint 
family and his pecuniary circumstances Avere not bad. But in course of time 
Sonoo’s father became a drunkard and was involved in heavy debts with the 
result that he lost his share in the holding. Sonoo’s mother therefore left the 
A'illage with her children and came to Bombay to earn a livelihood. She came 
to Bombay with her sister Avho was working in a mill. She got employment 
through her brother-in-law in a firewood shop where he was Avorking. She used 
to earn from annas 2^ to annas 3 daily. ^ Some time later Sonoo’s mother got 
employment through her sister in one of the mills. After spending three years 
in playing and occasionally attending school, Sonoo got himself employed at the 
age of ten in one of the mills as a doffer boy on Es. 3-8-0 per month. After 
Avorking there for five years as a half-timer, he was admitted as a full time 
worker and began to earn Es. 7 per month in the same Department. He Avorked 
there for six years but Avas not satisfied Avith the wages and left the mill. _He 
was Avithout employment for about a Aveek and then through one of his neigh- 
bours got Ai?ork in the PoAverhouse of the TramAvay Company as an oilman on 
Es. 15 per month. AHer Avorking there for six years he got tired of the work 
and left the Tramway Company for mill work again. He got employed in a 
local mill Avhere he has been Avorking for the last tAvelve years. His starting 
salary in this mill Avas Es. 12 per month. After tAvo years he got an increment 
of Es. 3 and began to work as a sider. He is still Avorking as a sider on a 
monthly wage of Es. 26. 

He got married at the age of 16. His wife also joined a mill and earned 
Es. 10 in the Reeling Department for about eight years. Then she joined 
another mill where she is Avorking still. She earns from Es. 16 to Es. 20 per 
month. She had ten children of whom four are living. She stops working for 
two months after each confinement. In addition to mill work she has to do' 
all the household Avork. When she goes out for work in the mill her eldest son 
looks afer the children. The eldest son also works as a shoe-black and earns 
from annas 3 to annas 4 daily. 

The family was not in debt until very recently when the mills were closed 
for about six months on account of the strike. At that time . Sonoo had to 
borrow some money from a money-lender to whom he still pays interest. He 
has no near relatives at his native place. He therefore does not go there often. 
He goes there once a 3 mar for the Shimga festival and stays for a fortnight. He 
has no liking for agricultural Avork as he has never done it. He says that his 
health has not been affected by mill work but he does not look very healthy or 
physically AAmll developed. 


(10) Life History of Bhaga Ganga, an immigrant textile worker in Bombay. 

He was born at Pangari in the Kolaba District. His father had a small 
piece of land of his own. The income from the land AA'as supplemented by making 
bamboo mats. When he was three years old. he lost his father. The land was 
also taken by the money-lender who, it is alleged, had taken it in an auction 
from the authorities. His mother had therefore to labour in other people’s fields 
to earn a livelihood. In his early age he grazed cattle and collected cow-dung 
on waste land. At the age of nine his mother got him married. His Avife was 
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then 'five years old. His mother arranged to send him to Bombay -with a relative. 
He was without employment for about a fortnight and then got employed 
through the relative in one of the local mills as a half-timer in the Eoving 

department on Be. 3-8-0 per month. He stayed with this relative as a boarder 

for nine years. 

He worked for four years as a half-timer and then was admitted as a full 
time worker in the Eoving Department as an intertenter on Es. 9 to Es. 10 
per month. Being a piece worker he could not obtain fixed wages but used to 
get Es. 15 to Es. 18 per month after he had learnt the work. Five years after 
his admission as a full time worker he brought his wife to Bombay and lived 
separately from his relative. His wife also joined the mill where he was working 
and worked in the Winding Department on Es. 10 to Es. 12 per month. After 

i both had lived in Bombay for about ten years he thought of leaving Bombay 

for his village to do agricultural work. He returned there and purchased a 
small piece of land and also rented other farms. He lived in his village for about 
ten years labouring hard in the fields and two years ago returned alone to Bombay 
for mill work again leaving his family consisting of his mother, his wife and 
two children in the villages. He got employment in a mill as an intertenter 
on Es. 30 per month. The reason why he returned to Bombay was that he • 
could not maintain his family for the whole year on the income of the land. 
Every year he returns to his village for one or two months. In his village he 
had very few opportunities of drinking liquor, but in Bombay he drinks at least 
three or four times in the month. 


(11) Life History of a Male Worker, 

He came to Bombay from his native place in the Konkan at the age of 18 
with his uncle and entered a mill. He was staying with his uncle. After two 
years he got married. For six more years, however, he continued to stay alone 
with his uncle leaving his wife with his parents and brother at his native place 
to whom he had to remit Es. 8 per month. He used to earn Es. 15 per month 
and had thus only Es. 7 per month left for his expenses. Six years after he 
had married he brought his wife to Bombay and began to live separately from 
his uncle. He had to support his family and also to remit something to his 
dependants at his native place. His wife had, therefore, to enter a mill to 
make both ends meet. She used to get Es. 8 to Es. 9 per month. After she 
had children she had to give up work in the mill. The family then discom 
tinned remittances to their dependants at the native place in order to be able 
to defray their monthly expenses. The man is at present 48 years of age and has 
two sons. His family consists of himself, his wife, two sons and a daughter- 
in-law. The economic condition of the family is fairly satisfactory. His eldest 
son and daughter_in-law who work in mills get Es. 40 and 15 respectively. 

He got his son married last year. He had to spend Es. 300 for the marriage 
expenses including ornaments which he gave to his daughter-in-law and a sum 
of money which he had to pay to the parents of the girl according to the custom 
prevailing in his community. His youngest son who is 17 years of age has been 
sent to school and is studying in the English III standard. The man himself 
is illiterate. He has served in various mills. He goes with his family to his 
native place once, a year. 


(12) Life History of a Female Worker. 

The ■woman worker came to Bombay from her native place in Konkan thirty 
years ago with her brothers and entered a mill at the age of ten. She was 
working as a half-timer and drawing Es. 4-8-0 per month. After spending 
two years in a mill she returned to her native place for her marriage after 
which she did not come to Bombay for a period of two years. Then she 
returned with her husband to Bombay and entered the mill again. She had to 
work in the mill and also perform her household duties. She was greatly 
worried as her husband took to drinking. 

At present she is about forty years of age. She has served in various mills. ' 
She has to support a family of six persons including herself, her husband, two 
daughters and two sons. She had eight children of whom four only are living. 
Her eldest daughter is married. She took Es. 140 from her son-in-law as dowry 
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for her daughter. This sum she spent for the marriage expenses. Her son 
who is 15 years of age has been engaged as a peon since he was nine years old 
and is earning Es. J5 per month. If she is able to work during all the working 
(days during the month she can earn about Es. 25. Her husband is also employed 
in a mill at present but is not a regular worker, and whatever he earns he 
spends on drinking 

She has no near 7’elatives or any land at her native place and is not therefore 
required to return to her native place very frequently. She lives very economi- 
cally and in spite of her adverse circumstances has not failed to make some gold 
ornaments for herself. 
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II— l-UNJAB AND DELHI. 

(4) 

Medical liejiort by Lieutenant-Colonel 0. A. Gill, D.P.H., D.T.M.AH., 

^Chief Malaria Medical Officer, Punjab, Lahore), on the health of the miners 

Mayo Salt Mine, Kheivra, with special reference to hooh-worm disease. 

. I.— Introduction. 

Sir Thomas Holland, K.O.S.I., late Member of Council for Commerce and 
Industry during a visit to the Salt Mine at Khewra, last year (1921) raised 
the question of the prevalence of hook-worm disease (anchylostomiasis) amongst 
the miners. In March 1921 the Consulting Mining Engineer to the Northern 
India Salt Eevenue addressed the Commissioner, Northern India Salt Revenue 
Department, on the subject The latter officer invoked the assistance of the 
Sanitary Commissioner, Runjab (now Director of Public Health, Punjab), with 
a view to determining the precise degree of prevalence of \h6 disease and the 
nature of the remedial measures (if any) that might be necessmy to deal with it. 

Under the orders of the Sanitary Commissioner some specimens of excreta 
were despatched during the summer of 1921 from Khewra'^or examination and 
report by the Bacteriologist to the Punjab Government at Lahore. This pre- 
liminary examination gave a negative result but it was thought expedient to 
complete the enquiry by means of an extended investigation conducted on the 
spot. 

This report comprises the result of this enquiry, which whilst confirming, as 
will be shown subsequently, the eomplete absence of hook-worm disease at Khewra 
brought to light certain other matters connected with the health of the miners, 
whose precise nature forma the subject matter of this report. 

The local enquiry, which was conducted at Khewra from March 3rd to 
8th, 1922 inclusive, comprised an examination of the stools of about 100 Tniners, 
a local investigation in regard to malaria, a sanitary inspection of the Mayo 
mine, and the village of Khewra and a general medical examination of the 
miners and tlieir children. 

For this purpose the whole staff of the Bureau proceeded to Khewra where 
a laboratory was opened at the Civil Hospital. 


n. — General Consideration, 

Before commencing the examination of excreta with a view to determining 
the presence of anchylostomiasis a preliminary medical inspection of the miners 
and their children was made. This inspection at once gave rise to the con- 
clusion that a considerable degree of anaemia — in some cases marked — prevailed 
amongst the miners. * * * * * In 

addition to anaemia another noticeable feature was the relatively poor physique 
exhibited by a large proportion of the adult miners — the headmen formed a 
marked exception — which refers not only to lack of physical development, but 
also their small average stature. 

- This was the more striking since it would be anticipated, in view of the 
strenuous nature of their duties, that the miners should exhibit good muscular 
development as compared with other inhabitants of the Salt Range. But this 
is not so. 

In these circumstances, apart from the presence of any disease, it is necessary 
to consider briefly the economic and other conditions affecting the miners. 

There are roughly some 2,000 miners engaged in the salt industry at Khewra 
of whom about one half work underground comprising about 500 men. 400 
women and 100 boys. The remainder are engaged in various duties in the 
open together with, for the past three year, about 160 prisoners. The latter it 
ma.v be mentioned, are located in a camp Jail along side Klieivra station and 
arc pmplo,yed on loadint' duties only. They are thus on an entirely different 
fboting to the miners. They are ifioreover men who have been specially selected 
on arcount of good physique, and they are in receipt of a b’bpral diet (with 
extras) including fresh vegetables supplied from the jail at Mianwali. These 
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prisoners who exhibited no anaemia and ap,]\e(arcd to b.e in robust health,, 
-thus to some extent form's "control” to the miners and they were utilised for- 
this purpose. 

The miners are organised in a peculiar or at any rate an unusual manner. 
In the first place the great majority follow a hereditary occupation and belong 
to the village of Khewra which is located in close proximity to the mouth of 
the Mayo Mine. 

In addition to the Khewra Section, there are three other sections — Khoora, 
Jutana and Makrach whose inhabitants live in circumjacent but separate parti 
of the original village of Khewra. Each section has its own headman and it 
is organised as an independent unit. The men of Khoora, Jutana and Makrach- 
hail from other villages in the Salt Range where salt was at one time mined 
before work was concentrated, under the present regime at Khewra. In the 
second place the miners, who are paid once a month, work on the piece system, 
each group working its allotted ai-ea in its own time in a manner somewhat 
similar to that in which the zamindar tills his own •fields. The actual work- 
of mining salt, which requires considerable physical exertion, is confined to the 
nien, the women and children being mainly employed as “carriers” and in bring- 
ing food and water into the mine. 

The wages earned by the miners are thus in a large measure dependent upon 
their own exertions. It is stated that, .after making deductions for ganger* 
dues, for oil, for the use of tools, .and for gun-powder for blasting purposes the 
average earnings of <a miner is about 8 annas per diem. 

Work proceeds mainly during the day, but the miners take a holiday for 2 
months during July and August when they proceed to their “hill station” on 
an adjacent spur of the Salt Range. The miner were, however, loud in their 
complaints in regard to the inadequate nature of their pay and many stated 
that they did not earn sufficient to maintain themselves and their families as 
present prices. (The price of a((a at Khewra was 3 seers 8 chittacks per rupee 
in hlafch 1922.) 

It is not possible or expedient to express any opinion on this point concern- 
ing which many contradictory statements were made, but it is clear that other 
reasons exist which render it possible that the miners are not in a position 
to obtain a diet eitlier commensurate to their means or suitable to their needs. 

There is only an extremely meagre bazaar at Khewra where little but the bare 
necessaries of life are obtainable. There was a complete absence of fresh vege- 
table in this bazaar and it was stated that the latter were not grown at Khewra 
and could only be obtained if specially imported from the neighbouring town 
of Find Dadan Khan — some 3 miles distant. 

It has been mentioned that special .arr;ingements exist for. providing prisoners 
with vegetables and since in their case it has been found necessary to rail 
them from Mianwali it would appear that the, quantity available in Find Dadan 
Khan is limited. Another circumstance, pointing to the paucity of the diet of 
the miners was the condition of the stools, in which ns compared with the 
prisoners, their small bulk and the paucity of fat was noticeable. 

It must also be mentioned that many of the miners were stated to be in debt 
of xliroffs whilst the practice of maintaining a running account with bunniahs 
i.s not calculated to prove a beneficial arrangement from the point of view of 
the miners. 

It would thus appear that, apart from the question of the adequacy or others 
wise of their pay, the miners .are at present, owing to the absence of the co^ 
operative spirit and of foresight may not bo in a position to obtain the full 
benefit of their actual earnings. 


m. — Abstract of Medical Examinations. 

(a) nooJc-u'orm disease. 

The result of the' examination of the stools of 84 miners .and 10 prisoners 
(control) for the ova of all species of intestinal worms is .given in Table I. 
'Four fih-hs -were. made from each specimen and the result of the examination 
carried out by each of four microscopists was mutually cheeked. 
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TABLE I. 

The Ova of Intestinal -worms, Mayo Salt Mine, Kliewra. 


Class. 

1 

No. 

Hook-worm. 

Ascaris 

lumbricoide. 

Ascaris 

species. 

Ox5niris 

vermicularis. 

Total. 

1 

' Per 
cent, j 

Total. 

! Per 
j cent. 

1 

Total. 

1 i 

Per 
cent, j 

i 

Total. 

i 

Per 

cent. 

Miners (Adult) . 

54 

0 

0-0 

6 

11-1 

45 

95-7 

; 1 

1-9 

Miners (Children) 

30 

0 

0-0 

0 

0-0 

29 

90-6 

1 0 

0-0 

Prisoners . 

10 

0 

0-0 

0 | 

0-0 

10 


0 

0-0 

Total . i 

94 

0 

1 

0*0 j 


6-4 j 

84 

9G-1 j 

1 I 

1 

1-0 


It -will thus be seen that the ova of the hook-worm was not present in any 
of 94 individuals examined. This part of the investigation was therefore con- 
cluded, for it can be safely inferred that this disease is not present at Khewra. 
It was, liowever, found that whilst the ordinary round worm (Ascaris lumbri. 
coides) was only rarely present (6-4 per cent.) another ascarid worm of a species 
not at present identified was almost universally present, the number of ova in 
some cases being very great. Further investigation in regard to the worm and 
its significance, if any, from the point of view of health is necessary and will 
he carried out. It need only be said here that it has since been found to prevail 
amongst the children living in the menial quarters of the King Edward Medical 
College and Mayo Hospital, Lahore. 

The available evidence at present suggests that this worm may be the cause of 
certain blood changes found in the children of salt miners, for eosinophilia waB 
extremely common and in many cases very marked as is shown in Table II. 


TABLE II. 

Eosinophilia in children of minors, Mayo Salt Mine, Khewra. 




Percentage of Eosinophilia. 


No. of children. 

Normal 

(under 

3 per 
cent). 

4 — 6 

per 

cent. 

7—10 

per 

cent. 

11—15 

per 

cent. 

15—20 

per 

cent. 

Over 

20 per 
cent. 

100 . , . . 1 

10 

32 

47 

6 

5 

0 


Whether or no this marked departure from normal of the blood picture was 
due to the prevalence ^of an intestinal helminth cannot at present be stated, 
but it is clear that if it is casually related to any species of worm it can only 
be to the ascarid worm which was almost universally present in the miners. 
In addition to the above the oncosphere of a tape worm was seen in four 
specimens. 

In other respects the faeces were remarkably free from oya, np ova, for 
example, of the whip worm (Trichiuris trichura) being seen. 

(6) Malaria. 


Exceptional rains during August 1921 in Jhelum and Shahpur districts were 
associated with an epidemic of malaria and it was therefore possible that an 
unusual prevalence of anaemia might be the result of this disease. 

The miners and their children were therefore examined for splenic enlarge* 
ment whilst the latter were, in addition, examined for the presence of malaria 
parasites in their blood. The result of these examination is shown in Table 
III and IV. 


H 2 
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TABLE Iir. 

Spleen rate of Miners, Maj'o Salt Mine, lOiowra. 


Class. 

Number 

Spleen. 

Spleen rnfo 
per cont. 

122 Children .... 

8 


248 Adults .... 

• • • • • « 

G 

2-4 

Total . 1 

14 

I 3-7 


TABLE IV. 


Blood Examination of 122 Children of Miners, 


No. j Positive films. 

Benign 

tertian. 

Malignant 1 
tertian. } 

! 

Jlixcd 

infection. 

Endemic 

Index. 

122 ! 5 

1 

2 

i 0 1 

1 

1 

4-1% 


The infections wero in all cases low Iho total number of parasites counted 
in 200 fields of the five infected films being 19. 

It would thus appear that malaria was not abnormally prevailing amongst 
children at Khewra, in spite of the heavy monsoon rainfall in August 1921 which 
did considerable damage at Khewra. 

Previous investigation has shown that anopholinc mosquitoes are rarely found 
at Khewra and none could bo discovered on the present occasion. Tliis circum- 
stance is attributed to the paucity of suitable breeding places in and around 
Khewra, for apart from certain ponds and tanks, which have not up to date 
been found to constitute breeding places, the main permanent water collection 
comprises the stream which fiows from the Khewra vvlah. This stream which 
is almost a saturated solution of brine, is unsuitable, except when repeatedly 
fluslicd by rain water, for any malaria 'carrying mosquitoes met with in the 
Punjab. 


(c) Goitre. 

Seven or 5-7 per cent, of 122 children exhibited a mild degree of enlargement 
of the thyroid gland, whilst a somewhat larger proportion of adults sliowcd 
n definite enlargement of this gland. In a fow cases a marked degree of goitre 
was noted. 


(d) Other Dheases, 

A scrutiny of the hospital slalislics did not disclose the prevalence of apy 
other disease*. There is no abnormal prevalence of ophthalmia or pneumonia. 
'A' number of case.s of early cataract in comparatively young adults were reen. 
There is thus no adequate’ or satisfactory explanation for the prevalence of 
anaemia and of poor physique to which attention has been drawn. A parade 
of the miners by villages appeared to sugge.'t that the inhabitants of Khewra, 
Khoorn, Jutana'and Makrach did not all exhibit the above characters in an 
equal tlegree. 

It in fact appeared that the mincr.s belonging to the first named village— 
who have been emploved on an underground work for more generntion.s than 
■the others— were smal’.c'r in stature and less well developed than the men belong- 
•ing to the other sections. No appnciable di.stinction in Ihe.se respects could, 

: however, be detected between these employed inside the mine as compared with 
workers in the open 
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rv Sanitary Inspection. 

(a) Khewra Village. 

The four villages constituting modern Khewra are picturesquely located one 
above the other in close proximity to the mine and alongside the nullah about 
one mile from where it debouches into the plain. The villages, together with- 
the Civil Hospital and some of the workshops are all in close proximity to 
one another owing to the available space being extremely limited. 

There is in this area a complete absence of arrangements for the disposal 
of human excreta and refuse and the nullah forms the main latrine of the 
villages. 

There are no public latrines, with the exception of the latrine at the Civil 
Hospital, which, however, is rarely used and this perhaps is a fortunate cir- 
cumstance, since it is located alongside a stand post for drinking water and 
discharges by means of an open shallow drain, which after passing within a- 
few feet of the stand post, runs along the whole length of the hospital. 

As regards drinking water Khewra is fortunate in possessing a piped water 
supply the source of which is some 3 miles up the Khewra nullah. Arrange- 
ments are being made to increase the supply and by means of a storage to 
provide against the not uncommon contingency of an interruption in supply 
due to a fracture of the main as the result of soil subsidence. 

Otherwise water is scarce at Khewra and it is perhaps a fortunate circum- 
stance that the salinity of the stream in the bed of nullah — the main latrinfr— 
unusually renders it unsuitable for drinking or household purposes. 

(h) The Mine. 

In parts of the mine the ventilation appears to be satisfactory and in some 
places, excellent, but in the shafts and chambers where mining is proceeding 
the atmosphere is necessarily stuffy and even opressive. In the cold weather 
it is stated that the atmospheric conditions in the mine are never really 
unpleasant. In fact during the early part of the hot weather the decreased 
heat and increased humidity prevailing underground renders the atmosphere 
cooler and more than that prevailing outside. During the rains, however, when 
the air becomes o.xtreraoly moist as well as hot, work is scarcely possible and 
it is largely on this account that work is suspended during the months of 
July and August. 

No records in regard to temperature and humidity are, however, available. 

There is an absence of sanitary arrangements in the mine and the air, 
specially in deserted parts of the mine (used as ventilating shafts) is in places 
contaminated by human excreta. The atmosphere of the mine is also rendered 
impure by the e-xerota of mules as well as by the innumerable naked lights of 
the miners. 


V.— Recommendations. 

Putting aside the possible significance to be attached to the prevalence of a 
species of round worm amongst the miners as a matter requiring further in- 
vestigation, it is concluded that the miners at Khewra are not afflicted with 
disease to any marked or unusual degree. 

It is nevertheless considered that their economic condition is not entirely 
satisfactory and that it would be {jossible, without an undue expense or inter- 
ference with the status quo to improve their general health and incidentally to 
increase the output of salt and possibly the revenue derived therefrom. In view 
of the fact that the Salt Department is one of the revenue producing depart- 
ments of the Government of India it would seem that the health of the miners 
has a special claim on the consideration of Government. This is perhaps more 
especially the case since the miners, though free men and not Government ser- 
vants in the usual sense of the word, follow an hereditary calling which renders 
them unwilling to leave their present employment and possibly unfit to take 
up other vocations. 

This work is arduous and though not carried out under bad conditions, long 
hours in darkness and in a necessarily polluted atmosphere is conductive both 
to anaemia and to poor physical development. It is significant that those who 
have been employed longest at this work exhibit these conditions in the most 
marked degree. 
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On the other liand the in-isoner.s who arc specially selected on account of 
good physique although they only load salt in tho open, have the benefit of 
special arrangements in regard to diet and fresh vegetables. These men appear 
robust and do not e.xhibit any appreciable degree of anaemia. It is in fact 
difficult to avoid tho conclusion that tho anaemia of the one and tho robust 
health of tho other are in largo measure attributable 'to a difference in their 
environmental conditions. 


(7) Food Supply. 

In these circumstances it is thought that something might well be done by 
the Salt Depiirtment to assist Uio miners in tho matter of their food supply, 
more especially in connection with the provision of a suitable hazaar where 
food stuffs, including fresh vegetables, could be obtained at reasonable rates. 
In this connection it is suggested that, given piece of suitable land within a 
few miles of Khewra, the Salt Department acting on behalf of the miners, 
might run a small market garden for the purpose of growing vegetables for 
sale at cost price to tho miners. As an alternative to this proposal it is sug- 
gested that, if the employment of the prison labour is to be continued and 
extended (for out door work) at Khewra and if a jail is erected in place of 
tho temporary camp jail, prison labour might be utilised for the purpose of 
providing both tho jail population and the miners with vegetables. This sug- 
gestion is made as it is understood that the e.vtendcd use of the prison labour 
Tit Khewra is at present under consideration. 

(2) Co-operative Ban!;. 

The opening of a co-operative bank by the miners, with such assistance 
and supervision as may bo necessary by officers of tho Salt Department, would^ 
it is thought, be attended with verj- groat benefit and would be regarded as 
boon by all except perhaps by the bininiahs and shroffs. 

{3) Village Site. 

As a general policy to be gradually carried it is recommended that the pre- 
sent site of the village should be abandoned in favour of a more commodious 
site in the open plain. 

At a very small cost — the Salt Department is self-contained — a model village 
could, it is thought, be laid out and built by tho miners themselves, in accord- 
ance with plans approved by the Director of Public Ilealth, in which provision 
for sanitary requirements would be made. The present mouth of tho mine is 
now much nearer to the plain than formerly and with the move of the village 
it would be possible to move tho hospital and some of the workshops. This 
proposal, which would be highly advantageous from the sanitary st-and point, 
has therefore something to commend from the point of view of general con- 
venience. 


{4} General. 

It is extremely difficult in the present restricted area to carry out an effi- 
cient sanitary hendoha/tf, more especially in view of the lack of control and 
the almost hereditary attraction of the millaJi. 

It should, however, be feasible for the Salt Department to provide inci- 
nerators and latrines at convenient places and for tho village malha fund to 
provide the cost of a small conservancy staff. ' 

■ There is i-efuse dump alongside the hospital. Here at least _ excreta and 
refuse could readily be disposed of by incineration, but I derived the im- 
pression that the lamp of the western medicine was burning very dimly at 
the Civil Hospital at Khewra. The value to the Salt Department and to the 
miners of a keen and energetic medical officer not liable to transfer would be 
inestimable but service at Khervra is not popular. 

In regard to the mine contamination by human excreta could be largel.y 
prevented by providing a latrine in the immediate vicinity of the mouth of 
the mine and by insisting 'upon its use before entering the mine in the early 
morning. • 
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A small conservancy staff together with a few receptacles inside the mine 
•would also be of advantage. It Ls understood that the installation of an 
.•electric light plant is under consideration for lighting the mine. This 
will have a material influence in maintaining the purity of the air since it 
will do away with the need for oil lamps and tapers. 

Finally it is suggested that the. temperature and humidity conditions pro 
vailing in the mine should be regularly estimated by means of wet and dry 
bulb thermometers. Such records, if maintained throughout the year, would 
thro^v valuable, light on the atmospheric conditions prevailing in the mine 
.-and indicate the need, when occasion arises, for improving its ventilation. 


( 5 ) 

I 

Note hi/ Mr. J. -4. Shillidy, I.O.S., Secretary to the Government df India, De-part- 
ment of Industries and Labour, on the nature of the work done by the 
Labour Bureau attached to the Department of Industries and Labour and 
the circumstances under which it was abolished. 

’. The formation of the Labour Bureau under the Board of Industries and 
- Munitions, Government of India, began in May 1920 with the creation for 
a period of 2 years of the temporary appointments of a Controller (Labour 

Bureau), and a Lady Adviser. The need for the formation of the Labour 
' Bureau was carefully considered, and it was thought essential to set up 
.at once an organisation for the study of labour problems, both for internal 
purposes and vis-a-vis other countries represented in the International Con- 
ference. It was realised that ultimately it might be necessary to organise 

a fully developed department of labour with a high official controlling itj 
but, for immediate purposes it would be suflicient to start on a compara- 
'tively small scale. A Labour Bureau to work under the Board of Indus- 

tries and hlunitions was therefore proposed. The Bureau was to be in 
•the charge of a special Controller, whose chief duty at the start would be , 
•to collect all available information on labour conditions in India, and classi- 
,‘fy and tabulate it for consideration by the Board of Industries and Mum- 
’ tions. ■ He would also have to collect information of labour conditions and 

'legislation in European countries, in America and in the overseas dominions 
■of the British Empire. He was to be provided with a Lady Adviser specially 
^charged with the investigation of prol7lem8 connected with the labour of 
women and children. The proposals wei'e accepted, and the Controller and 
Ihe Lady Adviser functioned as part of the Secretariat of the Board of 
"lndn.stries and -Munitions. The Bureau consisted of these two officers and 
-a section of the Secretariat staff of the Board, 


2. In September 1920, the Government of India submitted to the Secre- 
•tary of State proposals for the creation of a permanent Department of Indus- 
tries as a regular Department of the Government of India, and the Gov- 

'crnment of India recommended inter alia the continuation of the appointments 
'■of Controller (Labour Bureau) and Lady Adviser as a permanent measure 
as part of the new Department of Industries. The proposals for the crea- 
tion of the new Department, including the proposal for placing the two 
appointments of Controller and Lady Adviser on a permanent 'basis as part of 
;the Department, were accepted by the Secretary of State, and the new De- 
partment came into being from the 15th February 1921. 

3. The Labour .Bureau under the Department of Industries did not form 
a separate organisation, but functioned as of the Secretariat of the Depart- 

;ment of Industries. The work of the Labour Bureau was indistinguishable 
'from the -work of the Labour Branch, and the work which was done is best 
-explained in a note written by Mr. Clow in 1922. A copy of the note Js 
-annexed. It was decided in July 1922 that, as a measure of ^ economy, the 
appointment of Lady Adviser should be retrenched. This decision was reach- 
•ed in view of the paramount necessity of retrenchment in _ expenditure by the 
‘■Government of India. The appointment was abolished in 1923 "with effect 
.from the date of expiry of the leave that was granted to the incumbent. 

4. The appointment of Controller (Labour Bureau) was continued for only 
-.a little longer after January 1923. The Eetrenchment Committee of" 1922-23 
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at page 132 of its Report, dated the 1st March 1923, -reported on the Labour 
Bureau as follows : — 

"Wo consider that the work done by the Industrial Intelligence Sec- 
tion and the Labour Bureau could be discontinued without 
serious inconvenience. It is represented that a certain amount of 
labour and other legislation is pending in the immediate future, 
but this coiild, in our opinion, bo more appropriately arranged 
for by placing an officer temporarily on special duty than by 
making permanent additions to the establishment." 

The Retrenchment Committee further recommended a regrouping of the differ- 
ent departments of the Secretariat. After e.vamination of these recom- 
mendations, it was decided to constitute a new Department of Industries, 
Posts and Telegraphs and Public Works, which would deal inter alia with 
labour legislation, inter ^provincial migration. Factories Act, and the Inter- 
national labour organisation. Theso arrangements came into force on the 
16th _ April 1923 from which date the Labour Bureau ceased to exist ns such, 
but its Controller became Under Secretary and its work was taken over by 
the Labour Branch in the new Department. 


Note hy Mr. A. G. Oloio, I.C.S., on the, work done in 1022, in the Labour 
Branch of the Department of Industries and Labour [Government of India Secre- 
tariat), 

The woi-k of the Labour Branch may be grouped under the following; 
heads : — 

(1) Legislation, 

(2) International, ' 

(3) Intelligence, 

(4) Administration, 

((5) Miscellaneous. 

(1) The legislation already passed includes the Factories Amendment Act,, 
the whole preliminary work for which was done in the Labour Branch. - This 
involved a complete revision of tho existing Factories Act. The Labour 
Branch has also had to deal, from tho labotir aspect, with bills prepared in 
other branches and departments dealing with such subjects as Mines, Ports, 
etc. Proposals for legislation on labour subjects by provincial governments 
also fall under this head. 

Impending imperial legislation includes a bill for the provision of workmen’s- 
compensation and a bill for the registration and protection of trade unions. 
Both these subjects are entirely new to India. Th© whole preparation of the 
subjects falls on the Labour Branch. Various proposals and suggestions made 
in the legislature for legislation regarding labour have to be dealt with in 
this Branch, e.g., legislation for the prevention of strikes, legislation relating 
to internal emigration, etc. The LaToour Branch is at present examining the 
question of conciliation and arbitration on the Railways and in public utility, 
service. 

(2) The International work is chiefly in connection with_ tho International' 
Labour Offic© of the League of Nations which came into being in 1919. The work 
in connection with this covers — 

(i) the selection of and arrangements for delegations to the annual con- 

ference, 

(ii) the preparation of the various subjects to be discussed, and the 

instructions to Government delegate in this connection, 

(iii) the action to bo taken on the draft conventions and recommendations 

adopted by tho Conference, their submission to the legislature, and’ 
their enforcement when adopted, 

(iv) tho enquiries from tho International Labour Office and the supply 

of information and periodical retnrns to it. Many of these returns 
are statutory. Special work has been undertaken in connection 
with different subiecle. such as India’s claim to representation on 
the Governing Body, the possibility of the introduction of mater- 
nity schemes, appointment to the staff of tho International LaOour 
Office, etc In addition to this, there is a certain amount of cor* 
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respondonco with other Governments (England, the Dominions, D. S. A.), cte., 
chiefly in connection with the obtaining and the supply of labour information. 

(3) On tho Intelligence side the Labour Branch collects information on 
various subjects regarding labour. This information is collected with a view to 

(1) advising the Government of India on labour questions that arise, 

(2) supply information to tho public, to tho legislature, to tho Govern- 

ment and to tho Secretary of State. The regular returns which 
the Labour Branch is required to furnish include — 

(a) telegraphic reports of all important strikes to the Secretary of 
State, 

{&) weekly reports on tho labour situation to tho Secretary of State; 
these are also for tho information of tho Government of India, 

(c) a monthly review of the labour situation for officers of tho Central 
and local Governments throughout India, 

{d) a quarterly statistical return of industrial disputes (originally 
promised to tho legislature and now supplied to tho public). 

Special enquiries recently made under orders of Government include an 
enquiry into the conditions of labour in tho coalfields, tho examination of 
labour problems in tho provinces, a review of the conditions of women’s labour, 
and of welfare work. In addition, a number of miscellaneous requests for 
information have to bo dealt with. These come from official sources, from 
tho legislature, from non-officials, and from abroad. 

(4) Tho Branch is responsible for the administration of .Acts relating to 
labour, as far as tho Government of India is concerned. Tho administration of 
^10 Factories Act involves the general control of the rules issued under it, the 
issue of rules relating to tho necessary register and returns, the receipt of tho 
annual reports and statistics, cases relating to Factory Inspectors throughout 
India, application from employers for relaxation of tho provisions 
and the _ general supervision of the working of tho Act. The 
administration of the Assam I.abnur Act involves the scrutiny of the budgets 
of tho Assam Labour Board, the preparation of rules under the Act, tho pro- 
vision of tho Government of India’s contribution to tho Board. 

Tho Branch has also to deal with cases relating to industrial labour employ- 
ed by the Government of India. In tho railways, printing presses, salt mines, 
ordnance factories, etc,, the Central Government is a large employer of labour. 
Collectively, it is much the biggest employer of Industrial labour 
in tho country. In connection with all tho types of labour instanced, questions 
arise which are rofei-red to the Labour Branch. Tho institution of works com- 
mittees in tho Government presses and salt mines was due chiefly to tho Labour 
Branch, and tho lead thus given has been followed by employers throughout tho 
country. In this connection a considerable amount of propaganda work had lo 
bo undertaken, and propaganda was also carried on welfare, housing, index- 
numbers, conciliation and the international aspects of labour. Tho efforts made 
have mot with considerable success, notably as regards works committees and, 
welfare. 

Tho subject of internal emigration is also entrusted to tho Labour Branch. 
This, though a central subject, is at present an agency subject and in connec- 
tion with this is small in consequence : it is, however, likely to increase, specially 
in view, of tho probability of a dem.and for tho revision of tho law relating 
to Assam Labour. 

(5) In addition tho Branch has to deal with a wide wiriety of miscollaneons 
subjects. General questions of labour policy aro numerous. Trade ^unions in 
India require careful watching, and the Controller of tho Bureau is sent by 
tho Government of India to tho annu.al sessions of tho Trade Union Congress. A' 
census of wages was undertaken in consequence of the decisions of a Committeo 
of Meml)erB of the legislature, and, though curtailed for reasons of economy, 
it has not been altogether .abandoned. A special enquiry into humidification in 
textile f.actories was started in 1921 and is still in progress. Tho construc- 
tion of index -numbers to measure the cost of living was raised first by tht 
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Finance Department with a view to resolving difficulties in connection with es- 
tablishments. The subijcct was referred to the Labour Branch. Owing to lack 
•of staff and funds it 'was not possible to pursue the question far, but a start was 
.given to provincial governments in the matter. 

Practically all the work is new. It has been .caused by — 

(rt) the formation of the International Labour office and the participation 
of India in it, 

i(6) the growth of a labour problem commensurate with that of Euro- 
pean' countries. This began in 1919, and will not disappear. 

It may safely be alleged that no Government which has to deal with 
labour questions of the magnitude and complexity of those of India employs a 
staff that is less than fifty times that employed by the Government of India, 
both in number and in cost. 


( 6 ) 


Statistics showing sickness among the workers of the Government of India press- 
es, Calcutta and Delhi, for the period from February to January 1931. 


Period. 

Total 
number 
of men 
on the 
rolls. 

Total 

number 

of 

working 

days. 

Total 

absentee- 

ism 

in 

days. 

Total 
number 
of days 
lost on 
account 
of 

1 sictaess. j 

Total 
number 
of daj's 
lost 
from 
Malaria 
fever, 

•Covernment of India 
Press, Delhi. 




1 

1 

j 


let quarter (February 

335 

25,125 


938 

319 

to April). 






2nd quarter (May to 

335 


3,775 

1,130 

268 

July). 






3rd quarter (August to 

335 ' 


2,608 

1,131 

878 

October). 





698 

4th quarter (November 
to January). 
-Government of India 
Press, Calcutta. 

335 

t 

; 24,790 

2,210 

t 

875 

1 

1 

1 4,177 

1st quarter (February 
to April). 

845 


, 8,399 

1 

537 

2nd quarter (May to 
. July). 

845 

1 


8,410 

1 3,149 

J ' 

r 

239 

3rd quarter (August to 
October). 

1 833 

» 48,335 

6,088 

1 

' 3,257 

24 

4th quarter (November 
to January). 

882 

1 

60,598 

7,754 

1 

1 

1 3,610 

i 

223 


Demi-offlcxdl letter from fl/r. J. .4. Woodhead, I.C.S., Secretaiy to the Govern- 
rment of India, Commerce Department, to Mr, S. Loll, I.C.S., Joint Secretary, 
Royal Oommi'ssion on Labour in India, No., SSo-M, I. (2)/S9, dated the Clh 
■' November 1929. 


«■ » * 


The following figures show the number of seamen engaged and discharged. 
These figures exclude those engaged and discharged on Homo trade ships ns 
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the law does not require such seamen to be engaged and discharged before a 
Shipping Master. 


• 

Year. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta, 

En- 

gaged. 

Dis- 

charged. 

Total. 

En- 

gaged. 

Dis- 

charged. 

Total. 

1922-23 



39,695 

42,142 

81,837 

45,966 

39,479 

86,444 

1923-24 



36,739 

38,389 

75,128 

49,801 

42,836 

92,637 

1924-25 



35,827 

35,253 

71,080 

50,697 

44,318 

95>015 

1925-26 



34,880 

34,919 

69,799 

65,844 

47,346 

103,190 

'1926-27 



34,455 

35,010 

69,465 

69,361 

52,836 

112,197 

1927-28 



33,661 

35,209 

68,870 

58,289 


110,916 

1928-29 



35,833 

37,752 

73,585 

57,246 

52,446 

109,691 


2. Captain Darvell, the Shipping Master at Calcutta, in January 1926 made 
the following estimate of the number of seamen available ; — 

The Registers for seamen were opened in 1887 and between 1887 and January 
1926, 2,01,150 names were entered on the registers. 

In 1922 the Calcutta Branch Shipping Office, where the 
registers are maintained, calculated that the number 
of seamen in possession of continuous discharge 
certificates was ....... 104,000 

Add number of new continuous discharge certificates 
, - issued between 1922 and 1926 .... 29,879 


133,879 


Captain Darvell at that time estimated that about 4,000 men are signed on 
.each year by the Masters of Home trade ships. 

I don’t know how the figure of 1,04,000 w'as arrived at and I cannot say 
If it is accurate. I am open to correction but I presume it is somewhat of a 
guess. 

We have no corresponding figures for BomToay. 

3. The number of new recruits now signed on yearly at Calcutta is about 
5,000. The following figures show the reduction made in new recruits owing 
to the decision not to issue a continuous discharge certificate to a new hand 
lunless the man has obtained actual employment. 

Number of first issue continuous discharge certificates issued to new recruits — 


During 1st half year 1922 . 

• 

. 


6,231 

During 1923 . 

• 



9,766 

During 1924 

• 



. . 8,605 

During 1925 

• 



6,277 

At present 

• 



. about 5,000 
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III.— CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


. ( 8 ) 

Extract from the Report of the Superintending Engineer, Basdeo Circle on 
the recruitment and working of departmental labour in the Basdeo Circle for 

the year 1928-20. 

* * • * * 

Tho Echemo has bean in operation for 5 years in the Kharang and 4 years 
in tho Maniari Divisions. 


Numbers to be recruited. 

Tlio proposals for 1928-29 aro given in statement 1* attached and were 
sanctioned ... 

The labour obtained is given in statement 2.* The summary of these state- 
ments for unskilled labour only is given hero with a comparison of tho figurei 
for 1927-28:— 


j 

1 

Division. 

1 

! 1 

1 i 

Year. 

1 

1 

» 

Unskilled 
labour 
proposed 
to bo 
rocriiited. 

1 

Unskilled 
labour 
to whom 
advances 
wero 
given. 

1 

iDcpart- 
mental 
unskilled 
labour 
arriving on 
j work. 

i Advances 
j given, 

i 

1 

Advances 

per 

labour ' 
recruited. 

Klmrung . 

1 

1927-28, 

3,280 

4,103 

6,272 

Rs, 

2.6,196 

Rs. 

6-14 

1928-29; 

1,100 

2,999 

2,058 

17,1G9 ! 

1 

6-72 

Maniari 

1927-231 

3,000 

4.19G 

2,442 

22,034 ! 

5-39 


1928-29] 

6,300 

7,230 

0,848 

34,480 

4-77 

Total 

1927-281 

0.280 

mm 

7,714 

47,829 i 

6-70 


1928-29j 

0,400 

IH 

9,600 

61,049 

5-05 


Nearly 1,800 more la Dour arrived on work in 1928-29 than in 1927-28. The 
percentage of arrivals on work to labour recruited remained constant at 03 
per cent., and tbo advances per head have decreased 'by over 12 per cent. 

Cost of recruitment. 

The cost of recruiting is shown in tho statement appended. 

Attendance of labourers. 


* # * * # *" 

Prom December to May inclusive there are approximately 148 working days 
on which the attendance figures are based : — 


Kharung. Maniari. 


Average attendance of dopartmontal labour from 

Dsesmber to May inclusive .... 2,030 6,098 

Working days ....... 148 148 

Labour days ....... 3,89,240 749,604 

Wages earned ....... 83,210 239,204 

Earnings per head per day in anjias , . . 3-42 5*07 


The low figure for the Kharung Division is duo to the largo proportion of 
local labourers living in their own villages and working for only a portion of 
each day. The figure for the Maniari Division is undoubtedly high as an 
average wage for men, women, and children in Chhattisgarh. Tho average 
wage earned for both divisions is 4'51 annas. 


•Not printed. 
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Advances and Recoveries (ordinary laboni). 

« « «■ « « « 

TJpto 1926-27 all advances have been recovered or ■written o5. From 1924 
•to 1927 Es. 50,192 were advanced in the Kharung Division and the irrecover- 
able amount is Es. 1,672 or 3'3 per cent. 

In the Maniari Division Es. 10,693 were advanced in the two years 1925 
to 1927, and Es. 826 has been written off as irrecoverable, or 7‘7 per cent. 
The figures, especially for the Kharung Division, are satisfactory. 

For the season 1927-28, 89 '8 per cent, of the advances have been recovered 
in the lUiarung Division, 2-7 per cent, have been written oil and 7' 5 per cent. 
^ are still outstanding. 

* On the Maniari 94-5 per cent, of the advances have been recovered, 1*4 per 
cent, have been written off and 4T per cent, are still outstanding. 

Many defaulters could not 'ue found by the Tahsildars’ peons during 1928 
and, at the request of the Deputy Commissioner, the cases Mere filed and re- 
opened in the lains of 1929 in the hv,pe that the detaulters would return 
to their villages for agricultural operations. It is too early yet to say what 
t* amounts will have to be written oft finally but it is not likely to be less than 
9 per cent, on the Kharung or more than 5 per cent, on the Maniari. While 
the percentage recoveries on the Maniari increased these in the Kharung de- 
creased. I haVe found that in a number of cases service of summonses or 
warrants by the Tahsildars’ peons has been evaded. The Tahsildar reports that 
the defaulters cannot be found and the amounts outstanding are recommended 
to be written off. Subsequent enquiry by the Recruiting Subordinates, how- 
ever, shows that the defaulters are either in the village or can easily be traced 
It is only by prolonged enquiry that the amount really irrecoverable can be 
ascertained. 

For the season 1928-29 in the Kharung Division 81-2 per cent, of the ad- 
vances have been recovered, 0‘8 per cent, have been written off and 18-0 per 
cent, are outstanding. 

In the Maniari Division 87.6 per cent, of the advances have been recovered, 
0'4 per cent, have been written off and 12'0 per cent, are outstanding. Large 
recoveries are still being made and it is not possible to say at present what 
amounts will eventually be irrecoverable. 
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The Emphess Mills’ Sickness Benefit Fund, 

.The local Welfare Work Secretaries have noted during their daily rounds 
in the various bustees, the most pitiaMo condition of the millhands and their 
families ivhen they are doivn in bed ivith serious illness. They have nothing 
whatever to eat, and find it extremely difficult to maintain themselves, as 
they have made no provision for such emergencies, and have no funds to draw- 
money from or any such means to depend upon. The degree of suffering varies 
according to tlie nature and duration of illness, and the number of wage-earners 
in a family. Who could describe the sufferings of a family which depends 
upon one single person; the condition is most pathetic, when this person falls 
ill and is confined to bed. There is no need any more for any of the workers 
to suffer such miseries, since the kind hearted and benevolent Manager of the 
Empress Mills, Nagpur, has started the “Sickness Benefit Fund” to alleviate 
such sufferings, and every workman, no matter what his or her income is, can 
draw from this fund, provided he or she is a regular subscribing member of 
the fund. 

Three years ago the Manager circulated printed leaflets for the information 
of you all Avorkers, explaining the enormous benefit that could be derived from 
this fund, but none of you have taken the trou'ole to think over the subject 
seriously and take full benefit of the fund. We are therefore reprinting and 
circulating these for your information, hoping you will think over it seriously 
and avail yourselves of the benefits of the fund. Every millhand, irrespec- 
tive of his or her position, can be a subscribing member of this fund. A 
special leaflet enumerating the various benefits is printed and circulated along 
with this for your information. Let me assure you, it is very beneficial to 
you. There is much to gain and nothing to lose. After hurriedly reading 
the leaflet, some of you might say, ivhy at all have all this botheration of a 
membership when ive are not likely to fall ill. It is quite likely, some of 
you might be disposed to think that way, but 1 know for certain, they will be 
very feiv. No sane and thoughtful person will ever say anything so silly, for 
lie could see for himself the various personal benefits. Can anyone of you 
over boast of defying illness? None ivhatever, and yet if some silly person 
•will go to the extent of boasting to defy, you all will ridicule him, for you all 
know that sickness comes unaivares; don’t you therefore think it wise to he 
prepared to counteract the attacking enemy. Not only that, but it is the 
bounden duty of every sane and respon.rible person of a family to prepare a 

good defence, to ward off all such attacks. Even granting for a while that 

very few of you will be eligible to the benefits of the fund, you ought to feel 
happy and proud with the thought that the benefits of the conlrroution you 
make towards the fund ivill be enjoyed by your own less fortunate sick bre- 
thren. I feel sure such a noble and philanthropic thought ought to make each 

one of you feel happy .and proud, for there is no Joy greater than the Joy 
of doing something useful to our fellow-creatures Avho arc less fortunate than 
ourselves. I assure you, this fund will be utilized only for such purpose and 
nothing else. A subscribing member of this fund, when a victim to a pro- 
longed serious illness, need never have the misfortune of witnessing the snffer- 
mers of his starving children or suffer the agonies of starvation personally. 
When healthy and strong, going a'oout your dailv work, each one of you couM 
very easily contribute a small sum of four or eight annas towards this fund, 
which will be very handy in time of need. 

Any subscribing member when seriously ill in bed, should immediately send 
for the Y. M. C. A. Welfare Work Doctor, who will come to examine and 
treat him in his house. He will do his utmost to make the patient comfort- 
able at the same time submit a written report on the condition of the patient to 
the Manager. 

Anyone wanting "to know more about this fund should ask their Welfare 
Work Centre Secretaries who ivill gladly explain them the whole scheme fully. 

Every workman de^iro-us to be a s^ibscribing n-ember of th-s fund should 
register his name in the office of his Departmental Chief Officer, 

It is my earnest desire and rennest that en'*h one of you should be a sub- 
scribing member of this most useful and beneficial fund. 

I Avould again urge you to make up your mind and get enlisted without 
further delay. 

Come along, why linger long! 
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1 /vr 

Bnusa, 

1. This is a voluntary Fund and not compulsory. 

2. The benefit of the Fund shall be open to all employees of the Mills, irres- 
pective of their salaries or wages. 

3. Any employee of the Mill can become a member of the Fund by contribut- 
ing 8 annas and 4 annas monthly to the fund. 

4. Any member of the Fund whose' sickness is prolonged beyond 3 days 

will be entitled to the benefit of the Fund as from the fourth day of the sick- 
ness. , * ' 

5. In the qase of sickness a member should obtain a Certificate from either 
the Mill Doctor or the Welfare Work Doctor. 

6. Each member paying 8 annas a month will, on production of the Mill 

Doctor’s or the Welfare Work Doctor’s Certificate be paid an allowance at 
the rate of Bs. 25 per month up to 6 weeks for the number of days he is sick, 
and at the rate of Ks. 15 per month up to 8 weeks further on if the sickness 
be prolonged. The allowance will, in any case, cease after a period of 14 
weeks. ‘ 

6-A, Each member paying 4 annas a month will, on production of the Mill Doc- 
tor’s or the Welfare Work Doctor's Certificate, be paid an allowance at the 
rate of Rs.- 12-8-0 per month up to 6 weeks for the number of days he is 
sick, and at the rate of Rs. 7-8-0 per month up to 8 weeks further on if the 
sickness bo prolonged. 'The allowance will, in any case, cease after a period of 
14 weeks. 

6-B. For the purpose of calculating the rate of benefit any two periods of 
sickness, unless separated by an interval of at least 12 months, shall be reckoned 
as one sickness. , 

7. The allowance will be the same, irrespective of the pay, position or 
length of service of the member claiming the benefit of the Fund. 

8. A member, whether ho has had occasion to take advantage of the bene- 
fits of the Fund or not, shall not be entitled to any refund of the amount con- 
tributed by him on his ceasing to be a member of the Fund, or leaving the 
service of the Company. 

9. On all questions of administration of the Fund the Mill Manager’s autho- 
rity shall be final. 

10. In case of serious injury to a member, such member who has already 
received a lump sum as compensation for the injury will not be entitled to the 
benefit of the Fund. 

11. A member obtaining the benefit of the Fund shall obey the instructions 
of the 'Doctor attending him and shall answer any reasonable inquiries by the 
•Manager of the Fund as to the instructions given by the Doctor. 

12. No member shall have right to Sickness Benefit unless he has been a 
member fox two months and has paid two monthly contributions. 

Your Well-wisher, 

S. C. L. NASIR, 

Senior Secretary, Welfare Work {Y. M. 0. A.) 


Nagpuk, 

Welfabe Wohk OrFicE, 
1st November, 102o 
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rv.— BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

( 10 ) 

Memorandum bi/ the Government of Bihar and Orisna on tJie acquisition of 
Zamindari rights by mine owners in the Jharia and Giridih Coalfields. 

Tho local Government have boon ‘requested by the Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India, to furnish a comprehensive note indicating 
(1) the extent to which mine-owners have acquired zamindari rights in the 
Jliaria and Giridih coalfields, with a view to recruit labour and to obtain a 
better hold on their labourers, (2) the extent to which the tamindari rights 
80 acquired have enabled them to keep a hold on their labourers, arid (3) 
the policy of tho local Government in tho matter. 

2. Tho local Government have consulted the Commissioner of tho Chota 
Nagpur Division, the District Officers of Hazaribagh and Manbhum, the Addi- 
tional Deputy Commissioner of Dhanbad, tho Director of Land Records and 
tho Settlement Officer, Chota Nagpur, ■ in order to ascertain the facts. Tho 
following extracts from the report of the Deputy Commissioncrj Hazaribagh, 
states the facts, as far as they aro known, with regard to the Giridih coal- 
field : — . • 

“The East Indian Railway Company and the Bengal Coal Company own 
zamindari or tenure-holders’ rights in tho land which contains their mines and 
also covers a fair amount of cultivation and village sites. It can, however, 
hardly bo said that these rights wore acquired with ■ a view to recruit labour 
and have a better hold on their labourers. It appears that they were acquired 
to obtain tho mines, to bo able to control the approaches to the mines, to 
have tho land for housing their labour and staff, erection of plant, wor^hops, 
etc. They do not possess any zamindari rights beyond the colliery area as some 
of the mine-owning companies do in Manbhum. 

“Paragraph 136 of tho Settlement Report of Hazaribagh describes the posi* 
tion as found at the settlement. The record of the Giridih area was attested 
in 1911-12. 

“Paragraph 136 runs as follows: — 

“136. Service holdings in colliery villages. — In the colliery villages 
around Giridih, service holdings for coal cutters are very common. 
Tho East Indian Railway colliery villages are entirely peopled 
with service tenants who aro brought to their holdings at a low 
rent with the condition of rendering a certain number of days’- 
service in the mines. If they do not render this minimum, they 
are liable to ejectment. All the old tenants, who had right- of 
occupancy when these villages were purchased for tho collieries, 
have been replaced by service tenants. In some of the villages 
bought by the other collieries some of the original raiyats are still 
to be found holding lands on the same conditions of service. These 
were represented by the landlords as having only the nauhrana 
status. But by accepting a change in the conditions of their rent, 
.they had not forfeited their rights of occupancy and tho landlords’- 
claim was rejected. 1 

“It is to be observed that this system for retaining labour for the mines 
cannot be brought into practice in - future ; for section 101 of tho 
Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act prohibits the creation of tenancies in 
future jearrying conditions both of rent and of service. Any 
service holding created after 1908 must be rent-free.” 

“The actual record-of -rights agrees with this description; the special inci- 
idence of the service tenancies under the railway being recorded as follows : — 

“East Indian Railway Company ; service holding. — ^The tenant does 
the work of cutting coal. After the end of the period of agree- 
ment or if the conditions of the agreement are broken, tho land- 
lord can evict the tenant from the land without going to court.’-’ 

“Mr. Lancaster has already given evidence to tho Royal Commission on tho 
policy adopted in dealing with this land, and has supplied figures of area^ 
number of miners holding land, etc 
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"An entry found in some holdings under the Bengal Coal Company -BThere 
■the tenant had reclaimed rice land is as follows : — 

"Service holding. Special incidents. — ^As long as the tenant is required 
for coal cutting at Giridih mines, he remains a service tenant 
and liable to ejectment for failure to perform his service; but 
when the services of the tenant are no longer required, he will 
have the right to retain possession of his holding upon payment of 
a fair rent." 

"The uplands and homesteads under this company are, with 'S few excep- 
tions, recorded as rent free service holdings. 

"With regard to the reference in the settlement report given above that 
this system of retaining labour cannot be brought to practice in future, be.cause 
by section 101 of the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act any service holding to be 
legal must bo rent-free after 1908. The actual wording of section 101 is as 
follows ; — ‘From and after the commencement of this Act — (a) no tenancy shall 
be created with any prmdial condition of rendering personal service ; and 
(I/) no new prcedial condition shall be imposed on any tenancy in existence at 
the time of such commencement.’ There is no doubt that new service ten- 
ancies must have been created in the East Indian Railway Company collieries 
since 1908 with both rent and the condition of service. 'This is admitted by 
'■tho Superintendent of the collieries, who says that the rent received from this 

■ land is insignificant, but if it is not legal to give out tenancies with these 
conditions, ho will bo prepared to give them out rent-free in future. 

“To sum up, the mine-owners in the Giridih collieries have obtained 
zamindari or tenure-holders’ rights in the villages or parts of villages con- 
taining their mines, and the area contains also cultivated land and village sites. 
■They have not obtained such rights in outside villages in order to recruit and 
maintain a hold over labour. The possession of cultivated land which they 
can give, to labour helps them to maintain a hold over that labour. The 

■ matter was enquired into in the district settlement and their position as land- 
lords was not found to bo abused. I am of opinion that it is an advantageous 

• one for both the mine-owners and the labour, and that no action by Govern- 
' ment is required unless abuses are found in the future." 

3. Tho statement* attached to this memorandum gives particulars of all the 

■ known villages in which colliery proprietors in tho Jharia coalfield fiave ac- 
quired zamindari rights.. The following report summarises the general results 
of an enquiry made by an officer specially deputed in tho Jharia coalfield. 

“From enquiries made at some of the collieries I find that the acquisition 
of zarnindari right in tho, colliery area is not with either of tho above objects 
(i.e., to recruit labour and to keep a better hold over it) but for the purpose 
of facilitating mining operations, and in particular to avoid paying heavy com- 
pensation for surface lands which .are dropped in tho course of mining. In a 
very few instances have zamindari rights been acquired outside the colliery 
area with a view to securing labour and these cases were in years gone by 
some thirty years ago when labour was hard to secure and there was keen 
competition for labour. 

“The East Indian Coal Company acquired zamindari rights in some 
villages in Tundi, but as Tundi was always a recruiting ground for mining 
labour, this company was unable to secure more than 30 head of labour above 
what they normally recruited in that area. The company has now sold its 
zamindari rights. The Burrakar Coal Company’s zamindari does not lie in this 
subdivision and no labour is obtained from there for the company’s collieries 
in Jliaria. The same is the case with the Equitable Coal Company. I dis- 
cussed the matter with Mr. A. J. Smith, Manager of the Jharia Raj, whoso 
experience in this part of the world extends to a period of 40 years and 
lie ells me that the collieries can exercise no control over the raiyats whose 
lands fall within their coUiery area, and any attempt to do so has always 
resulted in the labourers refusing to work in the colliery and seeking .work 

• elsewhere, so that coercion is not resorted to.”. 

4. The opinions given by the Commissioner, the Deputy Commissioners of 
, Manbhum and Hazaribagh, the Additional Deputy Commissioner of Dhanbad, 

the Director of Land Records and tho Settlement Officer agree closely with the 
j views expressed in the reports quoted above. The acquisition • of .proprietory 
rights by colliery companies is fairly frequent, but it would bo erroneous to 


T 3 


♦Not printed. 
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-assume that such rights are usually acquired for the purpose of obtaining a 
hold over a potential labour supply. Instances of that nature are extremely 
rare and the only cases definitely known are those of the East Indian Coal Com- 
pany, Equitable Coal Company and tho Burrakar Coal Company. But apparent- 
ly in these cases the rights acquired have long ceased to be used for this pur. 
pose. Zamindari riglits are ordinarily acquired by mining leases — 

(a) in order to obtain the surface land necessary for developing the mine,, 
constructing buildings, plant), tramways, labourers’ dwellings, 
etc. 

(&) in order to obtain control over jungles for tho supply of pit-props 
building materials, etc. 

(c) in order to avoid complications and the payment of heavy compen- 

sation when the surface is dropped as the result of mining; 

[d) in some cases zamindari rights are passed along with mineral pro- 

perty as a matter of course. 

These four reasons cover practically all the cases that have occurred. 

6. Where land has been so acquired portions of it have often been settled 
in small plots 'with persons working on the colliery, and these small holdings 
have been used for the purpose of attracting a permanent labour force or of 
inducing labourers on the colliery to settle down there instead of going away 
to their homes 3 or 4 days in a week, as is tho common practice of mining 
labour in the coalfield. The local Government see nothing objectionable in 
such a practice so long as the law is complied with. Section 101 of tho Chota 
Nagpur Tenancy Act requires that where service holdings of this nature are 
created, they shall be rent free. It appears that in the Giridih coalfield ths 
terms of that section have not been strictly observed and that small rents have 
been imposed. Similar practices were found during settlement operations 
• in Manbhum as stated in paragraph 111 of tho Final Settlement Eeport; and 
where the settlement authorities found that rent was charged for such a hold' 
ing, they recorded it not as a service holding from which the tenant can be 
ejected, but as an occupancy holding from which the raiyat cannot be ejected 
so long as he pays his rent. It appears from the passage cited that the record- 
ing of these plots gave rise to a considerable amount of dispute and that tho 
mine-owners, seemg that they were losing their control over lands which 
were in many cases service tenancies in origin, were not always over scrupulous 
in the means that they adopted to retain their control. But that does not 
warrant the inference that any large number of mine-owners tried to use their 
position as landlords to exploit their tenants for tho purpose of mining labour. 

6. Tho Deputy Commissioner of Manbhum and the Additional Deputy Com- 
missioner of Dhanbad, who are most closely concerned with this area, consi- % 
der that this passage of the settlement report is likely to create a misleading 
impression. They point out that labour is no longer a negligible force in the 
coalfield and that the industrial peace that reigns in that quarter is duo to treat- 
ment which tho workers generally regard as fairly liberal. Since tho settle- 
ment was completed, tenants have learnt to safeguard their interests and to- 
insist upon their legal rights. The tenancy law protects occupancy raiyats from 
exploitation and their rents cannot bo enhanced except by proceedings before 
tho Deputy Commissioners or .settlement courts. They cannot be ejected from 
their holdings except for failure to pay tho rents recorded by the Settlement 
department or for misusing their holdings. Prredial conditions, such as tho 
imposition of service in mines, cannot be imposed upon them. The local offi- 
cers think that if any real coercion were taking place, complaints would cer- 
tainly have come to their cars. In addition to this, the depression in tho 
coal ' industry during the last five or .six years has re.sn]tcd in a surplus of 
colliery labour and there is no longer any- need for coal owners to resort t-o 
any unfair moans to secure labour. 

'7. Tho local Government have not found it necessary to lay down any policy 
in this matter. They are in any case powerless to prevent tho acquisition of 
proprietory rights by mine-oumers. The estates in which the coal-fields lie nro 
’permanently settled and the proprietors of those estates have an unfettered right 
to transfer* their property. Government, therefore, cannot prevent any mino- 
. owner from buying zamindari rights. They have not found it necessary , and 
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they do not think it necessary to t^ake any special steps to prevent the exploita- 
tion of tenants in view of the facts stated in the preceding paragraphs. The 
condition of the tenants themselves and the provisions of the law are quite 
sufficient to protect them. Tliey do not see anything reprehensible in a colliery 
■owner giving his labourers small holdings on which to settle as an inducement 
to stay near the colliery, and they have no reason to believe that such power 
as the landlords possess is abused to any serious extent. The landlord is much 
■more likely to get a contented labour supply from among his tenants by giv- 
ing them small concessions in the way of grazing, jungle cutting, setting off of 
rent against ■wages earned, etc., than by using unfair means of coercion. They 
do not know of any particular instance in which unfair means have been used, 
ff’iiey agree with the Deputy Commissioner of Hazaribagh that arrangements 
"which have been found to e.xist in Giridih are generally advantageous both 
"to the mine-owners and to the labour force. 

( 11 ) 

Extracts from letters received from the Government of Bihar and Orissa, 
Bevenue Department, containing information regarding \the number of days 
lopt by sickness, other than accidents hy the employees of certain factories 
in Bihar and Orissa,. 

While the Eoyal Commission on Labour in India was in Patna, Mr. Dain 
■was* asked * * « *whether it 

would be possible to obtain some information as to the number of days lost hy 
sickness other than accidents. Purtlier enquiries wore made from the firms men- 
tioned in the memorandum"!" of the Government of Bihar and Orissa, with the 
following result. ' , 

2. Me.“srs. The Tata Iron and Steel Company state ; ‘‘We give below approxi- 
mate figures for each month from January to November 1929, showing the number 
of "working days lost by employees who have been granted medical certificates 
for leave of absence due to sickness, other than accidents, and alongside, give 
the number of employees on the roll which, multiplied by the number of days 
in the month gives the total men-working days in the month. The percentage 
of absenteeism due to sickness has also been calculated. The percent-age should 
not be regarded as being absolutely accurate because employees are sometimes 
absent owing to sickness, and who do not produce medical certificates having 
attended other doctors or hospitals, or may have been absent for sickness with- 
out supplying us •with any reason for such absence. 

“Leave taken for sickness not included in the figures shown below, will not, 
in our opinion, materially alter the percentage. 



Days. 

Total men- 
working 
days. 

Percent. 

•January 1929 . , . , 

3,310 

760,306 

•44 

February 1929 . . , 

2,750 

681,632 

•40 

March 1929 , , , . 

3,017 

761,949 

•39 

April 1929 .... 

2,833 

740,760 

•38 

May 1929 .... 

2,850 

770,753 

•37 

June 1929 .... 

2,785 

753,030 

•37 

July 1929 .... 

4,334 

779,061 


August 1929 .... 

2,443 

784,362 

•31 

September. 1929 

3,641 


•47 

October 1929 .... 

3,936 


•49 

November 1929 

3,166 


•41 


3. The Ryan Sugar Company state that last year they lost by sickness 220 out’ 
of approximately 67,673 working days. 

4. The Indian Leaf Tobacco Company say that the absence among their 
permanent staff owing to illness is onei'per cent, of working days; no informa- 
tion can be given about the coolie staff. 


* Royal Commission on Labour Evidence 'Volume IV, Part II, pages 9-10. 
t Royal Commissien on Labour Evidence Volume IV, Part I, pages 36-37 
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■ '5. The Sri Bihariii Eice and Oil Mills (DaThhairga) say that in 1929 about 
901 persons worked 22,651 days, of which 276 days were allowed as holidays fo" 
Bickness. There were no accidents. The figure are admittedly only approximate"! 


6. The Biswanath Bice Mills cannot supply any figures. 

7. The Balugaon and Kalu-paraghat Ice Factories (Puri) give the following 
figures for 1929. 


1 

1 ‘ 
Number of 
working 
days. 1 

1 

1 

* 

Days lost 

. 

sickness, j 

Percentage 
of 2 only. 

Balugaon .... 

3,264 

1 134 

1 ' 4*1 

Kaluparaghat .... 

2,940 

1 186J 

C-3 


It is added that the above figures are accurate and that there was no loss of 
time due to accidents. 


8. Bingir Bampur Coat Comfony (Samhalpur) report that 1,600 days were 
lost owing to sickness and that Rs. 200 was paid as sickness benefits. The cont- 
pany state that these figures are actual and that “the proportion the above 
figures hears to the total number of working days in the year is 1 in 13,059”. 
The last statement is not understood. , 


9. Barachahia Sugar Company (Champaran) is unable to give even approxi- 
mate information. 

10. Pursa Sugar Factory (Champaran) can give no information. 

11. The Bengal Iron Company write as follows : 

“The figures given are a very dose approximation and are for the period' 
Ist January 1929 to 31st December 1929. 


1 

Persons. 

Days oil for sick* 
ness. 

Days paid for 

Days not paid. 

282 

1,501 ; 

1 

1,324 

177 


These figures are exclusive of superior clerical and supervising stafi and- 
refer to skilled labour and all on time pajunent. 


As regards piece workers, such as quarrymen these mainly leave for their 
homes when sick but 185 persons under this head were treated in our hospitals 
and received Ichoralci for ^83 days”. 

tt » • ’ ’ * 

12. The Japaha Sugar Factory, Mvzaffarpur, gives the following figures which'- 
approximate : — 

Number of mon employed in a year .... S.fiOl 

Total days worked ....... 82,7701- 

Total days absent ...... • 16,939 

Total days absent due to illness ..... 126J 

13 Messrs. Arthur Butler and Company, Muzaffarpur, report that 95i dayt 
were 'lost in 1929 owing, to sickness and that the proportion of sickness to total 
number of working days is l _in every 186. The above figures are actual. There 
was no sickness owing to accident. 
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14. The Neio Satcan Sugar Company, Saran, fnrnislieB tbe following fignres : — 

Total worldng days lost through illness . . . 110 

Proportion of total days lost to total days worhod . 0 • 00009 

15. The Marhotcrah Sugar Factory, Saran, reports that the total number of 
working days lost by sickness during 1929 was 115 and that the proportion which 
this figure bears to the total number of working days is '01 per cent. 


( 12 ) 

Note by Mr. J. B. Jjang, Inspector of Mines, on the sizes of tubs and weight 
of coal carried per tub in the Tlaniganf, Jharia and Giridih Coalfields. 

A circular letter asking for the kind of tub, approximate number, dimensions, 
capacity in cubic feet and the averago quantity of coal carried was issued to 402 
managers. _Roplie.s from 297 collieries using tubs, were received, of which there 
were 165 from Jharia, 128 from Eanignnj and 4 from Giridih. 

An examination of the replies shows that the most common tub in use is the 
30 cubic feet capacilj’ tub u.su.ally of the dimensions of 6". A num- 

ber of collieries, however, have 30 cubic feet tubs of various dimensions. The 
next mn.st common tub is the 27 cubic feet capacity mainly of the dimensions 

6'’x3'x2^ Tlie other sizes vary so much that none of them can claim to bo 
in any way standard and no useful information can be had from an analysis of 
(hose .sizes. The following table shows the number of collieries using 30 and 27 
cubic foot capacity tubs and the number of mines classified according to the 
quantity of coal carried per tub. Each district is shown separately. The fact 
(liat the total exceeds 297 is accounted for by the fact that many of the collieries 
employ both sizes of tubs. 


No. of noincs classified according to tho 
Capa- No. of omount of coal carried per tub. 

city mines 

Coalfield. Size of tub. in in j 

cubic which 10 11 ]2 13 14 | 16 16 

foot. used. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. cwt. i cwt. owt. 


Kaniganj 

I 

4'x3'x2' 6'| 

1 

1 

30 

87 

Jharia 

Bo. . ; 

30 

118 

Giridih . 

Do. 

30 

1 

Eanignnj 

Various 

dimensions. 

30 

1 

17 

Giridih . 

Do. . 



Jharia 

Do. . 

30 

33 



[ 

250 

Raniganj 

Various di- 
mensions, 
but mainly 

27 

25 


4' G'x3'x2' 



Jliaria 

Do. . 

27 

33 

Giridih 

Do. 

27 

1 








2 

12 


”2 



) 


Tho two cases in which only 10 cwts. of coal arc carried in tho 30 cubic feet 
tubs are in third class scams in which a largo allowance has to be made for stone 
loaded in tho tubs. A good deal of the variation in tho amount carried is duo to 
the difference in tho supervision of tho loading in tho different collieries. In 
some tho tubs are loaded over tho brim while in other it is not uncommon to see 
the tubs underloaded. 
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The following table shows the number of mines using tubs of various cana- 
city. ~ 


Size of tub in cubic feet. 

No. of mines in tli© diSerent coalfiold according to 
the size of tubs used. 

Raniganj. 

Jhnria. 

Giridih. 

Total. 

Less than 27 c. ft. . 

9 

29 

2 

40 - 

27 c. ft 

25 

33 

1 

69 

27 to 30 c. ft. . 

8 

30 


38 

30 c. ft. ... 

104 

161 

1 

266 

Over 30 c. ft. . 

24 

57 


81 

Mine cars (PJ- tons capacity] 

• • 

2 

• • 

2 


These returns show that 107 of the mines sending in returns use tubs of 
different capacity, two of them actually using 6 different sized tubs, while one 
of them had 9 different types of tubs although some were of the same capacity. 
The capacity ranged from 20 to 30 cubic feet. 

. The accompanying table classifies the collieries using more than one size of 
jbuh according to the number of sizes used. 


No. of 
different 
capacity tubs. 

i 

Raniganj. 

Jharia. 

Total. 

i 

2 

21 

41 

62 

3 

4 

22 

26 

4 

2 

13 

15. 

n 

, , 

2 

2 

6 


2 

2 


27 

80 

107 


It wiU be noticed that there is a greater variety in the Jharia coalfield than 
in the Eaniganj coalfield. 


( 13 ) 

Note furnished hy the Chief Inspector of Mines in India regarding hours and 

shifts worJced in mines. 

Coal mines. — From the table appended it will be observed that there is a pre- 
ponderance of mines working one or two shifts of twelve hours. From this it 
should not be assumed that workers are actually required to work 12 hours 
because a shift at present simply denotes the maximum number of hours of a 
period during which work is iJermitted to continue in a mine. A workman is 
allowed to enter a mine for as much as three hours after a shift has commenced 
and leave 2 or 3 hours before the shift terminates. At mines where the shifts 
are of shorter duration the latitude allowed for entering and leaving 
the mine is progressively reduced and where 8 hours shifts 
are in operation it is customary to allow only one hour for persons' to enter and 
leave the mine. 

Mines other than coal mines. — With the exception of copper, lead, mica and a 
few of the tin, wolfram, steatite and manganese mines the minerals are produced 
from open excavations and consequently the hours of work are limited to the 
hours of day-light. Definite hours and shifts have not been introduced in the majo- 
rity of the mines but the hours do not exceed twelve and the average is not more 
than eight. At Bawdwin lead ore mine and at 5 of the tin mines .where the 
mineral is obtained by dredging three 8 hourly shifts are worked, and at 3 other 
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lead ore, 1 tin and wolfram and 1 copper mine two 8 hourly shifts are in opera- 
"tion. There has been an unavoidable delay in requiring the owners of mines 
•other than coal mines to submit notices of the hours of shifts in accordance -with 
■Section 23 B (1) of the Indian Mines Act; but steps are now being taken in 
the matter. Several months will elapse before complete information will bo 
available. 


Table showino hoeks and shifts worked ik Coal Mines in December 1930. 


No. of mines working 



1 

8 hours 
or less. 

1 

9 hours. 

10 

hours. 

11 

hours. 

12 ] 
hours. 

Total. 

Bihar and Orissa. 


1 


1 




Single shift . 


19 

8 

27 

8 

43 

105 

Two shifts . 


3 

13 

14 

5 

171 

206 

Three shifts , 

• 

8 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

8 







Total 

319 

Bengal. 








Single shift . , 

« 

7 

2 

9 

• • 

11 

29 

Two shifts , , 


4 

• 4 


1 

111 

120 

Tliree shifts . 

• 

6 j 

•• 

• • 

4 * 1 

•• 

6 







Total 

164 

Assam. 








Single shift . . 


, , 

1 

• • 

• • j 

k • 

1 

Two shifts , , 

• 

« • 

6 

• » 

» • 

• • 

0 

Three shifts 

« 

1 

• « 

• * 

.. ! 

• k 

1 







Total 

8 

Central Provinces, 







One shift , , 

• 

2 

• • 


• , 

4 

6 

Two shifts . . 

• 

« • 


1 


12 

13 

Three shifts , , 

• 

5 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

6 







Total 

24 

Punjab. 






! 


Single shift , 




- 10 

• • 

• • 

16 

Tnm shifts . , 

< 





• , 

» • 

Three shifts . 

• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

1 









Total 

16 

Baluchistan. 








Single shift . , 

• 

7 

• • 

• • 

*• 

•• 

7 







Total 

7 

Total for all coal mines. 







One shift 


35 

11 

52 

8 

68 

164 

Two shifts . 

^ 1 

7 

23 

15 

6 

294 

346 

Three shifts . . 

• 

19 

• • 


• « 

k • 

19 






Grand ' 

Total f 

628 
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( 14 ) 

Note by the Chief Inspector of Mines in India on maternity worJc in tKr 

major cocdfields. 

Jharia Coalfield. 

Some months ago the Jharia Mines Board of Health sanctioned an experiment- 
al maternity scheme estimated to cost about Es. 6,000 per annum. In November 
last a Maternity Supervisor was appointed to supervise the work of midwives 
employed at a group of collieries in the centre of the coalfield. Midwi\es have 
already been appointed at some of the collieries and others are being obtained as' 
quickly as possible. 

The Eastern Goal Company, (Bhowra, Kankanco and Pootki collieries) have 
had a Maternity Supervisor of their own since August 1930. She has done most 
excellent work in training indigenous dais and herself attending women and child- 
ren. A Child Welfare centre was opened at Bhowra colliery in December. 

Raniganj Coalfield. 

For some years past the Asansol Mines Board of Health has maintained three 
certificated midwives to give free attendance and advice to the women of the 
Mining Settlement. Last year they were called upon to attend an average of not 
more than 6 or 7 maternity cases monthly. During the year a scheme for the 
training of village dais was prepared by the Chief Sanitary Officer, and the 
Board sanctioned an experiment at two chosen centres at each of which 11 dais 
were trained. Of these 22 dais 20 passed the examination and were awarded 
certificates. They each received a small box of obstetric instruments and 
a reward of money. The result of the experiment will be considered at the 
next meeting of the Board, when, it seems probable, an , extension of the 
experiment to other centres will, bo sanctioned. 

During the year a propaganda officer was appointed to ■ give lantern lectures on 
cholera and small-pox. A few lectures on midwifery and domestic hygiene were 
included in the course. 


• • * 9 > 
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6, An account by Messrs. The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Limited, Jamshed- 
pur, of the working of the departmental welfare committees, the labour 
advisory board, the conciliation committee and works committees. 

Following the strike of March 1920 a Labour Association was formed at Jam- 
shedpur and was recognised by. the Company some time, afterwards. The Com- 
pany negotiated with the Labour Association on various matters brought to its 
notice, but in September 1922 the men struck work against the advice of their 
leaders. As there rvas no object in continuing to negotiate with a Union that 
obviously was unable to enforce the decision of its Executive, recognition was 
withdrawn. The Company in the meantime had instituted Departmental Com- 
mittee and a Central Welfare Committee with the Labour Inspector as Secretary. 
Side by .side with those Welfare Committees, a Labour Advisory Board was 
also established to whom were referred special cases in which employees of the 
Works complained of unfair treatment. The Central Welfare Committee 
held nearly 40 meetings and the Labour Advisory Board met on 
numeroiis occasions, but after the strike of 1922 both ceased 
to function. In 1924 a Conciliation Committee was formed consisting of 
Messrs. C. R. Das, Chaman Lall, Andrews and Manu Subedar and four 
employees of the Steel Company, with Mr. C. R. Das as President. The func- 
tion of this Committee was to consider mutual representations made by employees 
and employees of. the Jamshedpur Works. Changes were subsequently made in- 
the personnel of this Committee. A result of the representations made_ by the 
Conciliation Committee was the re-recognition of the Labour Association in 1925. 
The Company has continued without further interruption to recognize the 
Aesociatioh since then and for some weeks prior to the cessation of work 
in 1928 Mr. C. F. Andrews, the President of the Labour Association, negotiated 
with the Company on behalf of the Association, but finally, told the Gene- 
ral Manager that in certain respects he was satisfied that the men’s attitude was 
unreasonable and did not consider his mediation would, under the circumstances^ 
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be of any further use. While the strike of 1928 was in progress the Labour 
Association elected Mr, S. C. Bose as its President. Mr. Maneck Homi who 
had taken an active part in leading the strikers formed a separate Trade Union 
under the name of the Labour Federation the reasons given for bringing a rival 
organization into existence being that Mr. Maneck Homi and his followerg did 
not approve of the Terms of Settlement arrived at with leaders of the Labonr 
Association in September 1928. In March 1929 the Company •' also extended re- 
cognition to the Labour Federation, this organisation in the ' meantime having 
been registered .as a Trade Union under the Indian Trade Unions Act. The 
Company has since then discussed cases arising out of employment and other 
matters with both the Labour Association and the Labour Federation. Prior to 
the recognition of the Labour Federation the Company had tried to revive in- 
terest in Departmental Shop Committees. Mjiny workmen who were members of 
the Labour Federation would not actively participate in making them a success 
until the Company had recognised _their Union. After the Labour Federation 
had been recognized, the formation of Shop Committees was discussed with the 
Union, and in Appendix If in the answers to the Questionnaire the procedure of 
these Committees are described. 


* Boyal Commission on Labonr Evidence T olume IV, Part I, page 166. 
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J The Mill started in 1907 only. 
















, ^ (ii) Statistics showing estont to which non'Bengali worters have settled in Jute mill areas. 

Figures coUecled on 1st August 1929 from eleven selected concerns, including male and female labour. 

Oatagory A . — Number of non-Bengali persons born in Jute Mill lines or neighbourhood who have been employed solely in Juto Mills 
' ’ ■ and who do not normally leave the neighbourhood for a native village. 
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(iv) Labour Turnover statistics from juto mills for April to Soptembor 1929. 

The statistics here given, are a summation of the figures submitted by 03 juto concerns in Bengal comprising 80 mills. The table below is » 
summary of the statements furnished by the Government of Bengal, which give flguros separately for Bengalis, {Hindustanis, Oriyas, 
Madrasis, Bilaspuris, etc. 
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(vi) Leave and Absenteeism statistics from selected non-textile factories for May to October 1929. 

atistics here given are a summation of the figures submitted by 30 non-textile factories in Bengal The table _ below is a summary 
of the statements furnished by the Government of Bengal, which give figures separately for Bengalis, B.indu3t..ani3, Uriyas, 
Madrasis, Bilaspuris, etc. 
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(IT) 

lAfe Histories of 20 worhers emfloyed in the Bengal Jute Mill area in 1929. 

1. — Sheikli Babu Jan (Moslem), from Chapra, Bihar, a weaver, Angus Jute Mill. 

Comes of an agriculturist family. Has been in Angus for, four or five years. 
Left his family behind. Has been back once, about two years ago. 

Described as work in the mill, probably a weaver. 

Eats twice daily whatever has been cooked between work times in daylight 
hours. Sleeps after work till the dawn. Takes no physieal recreation. 

Rupee 1 a day. Sends to his family what is left at the end of the month 
after his own wants are satisfied. 

Is in the hands of the mahajans. Describes the system. Borrowing is not 
encouraged at Angus and there are no mahajans within the lines. But there are 
certain houses just outside bounds, where they can get into touch with these men. 
Boatmen also act as money-lenders or “go-betweens.” 

The system is this : — 

Method A. — Through the mahajanls middle man. 

Loan one rupee — ^Interest 4 pice per week. (1 rupee = 64 pice.) 

Loan over one rupee — Interest 2 pice per week. 

N. B. — Interest not paid weekly is added to the principal, and interest is paid 
■on the sums so enhanced, at the above rate. 


Method B. — Through the grdcer. 

Credit is given on purchases, up to Es. 24, for a period extending over nine 
■weeks. Interest on Es. 24 is Es. 3 for the first week (2 annas per rupee), and 
12 annas for each subsequent week. Thus the total amount due at the end of — 

One week is Es. 27-0, 

Two weeks is Es. 27-12, 

Three weeks is Es. 28-8, 

and so on, for Es. 24 borrowed or taken in kind. 


2. — Behari Rai, Brahmin, from upcountry, a spinner, Angus Jute Mill. 

Has been in Angus for six years. His family live on their land and cultivate 
it. Some of his village folk who worked at Angus told him what a good place 
it was, and so he came. 

“There is ease at Angus. Men are not dismissed for no reason. Angus takes 
care of people who meet with accidents.” 

These and other things his village people said, and he came, and found them 
true. He found other things also — likes his clean house and the open airiness 
(khula jaga) of the workmen’s quarters; approves the school and the doctor 
khana. He has been home twice during his six years. He has an old mother, 
but there are three brothers to care for her, and they are older than himself, 
so he can stay on at Angus -^ith a contented mind. He has children. His 
wife looks after them. 

Employed as a Spinning. 

He is not communicative about his domestic arrangements, his earnings or 
expenditure, but discourses upon custom and principles with much intelligence. 
He says that caste, or fellow-men, determine how much any individual should 
spend, that caste in itself carries an obligation as to spending. 


® The above is a selection from the life histories collected by members of 
the Indian Jute Mills Association and furnished to the Roj-al Commission on 
Labour by the Government of Bengal. 

Z Z 
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Thus as a Brahmin he is forced to spend fan more than, 

if he were less highly born. But as to debt, they go into debt 

from necessity, nob from desire (sJiok). He would never go into debt because 
he wanted to buy something beyond his means which he did not possess. To- 
keep the body alive debt was unavoidable. In rseponse to questions he said; 
“Yes, there were other things than food which were necessities to such as he" 
e.g., the marriage of his children with expenditure of an expected figure, the 
performance of the ceremonies throughout life, and at death, etc.” He had no- 
ambitions. His children he wished to be as himself. He wanted to stay at 
Angus till he could rvork no longer j and then he wanted to return to his \'illage 
and buy land, and live upon the land, and sit in his doorway at the time of the 
setting of the sun. 

3. — Earn Kalavayan and his wife, Parvati (Hindus), Mala caste, from Dighaghat, 

Behar, piece-workers. 

The man worked here first for many years. Then returned to his village and' 
brought his wife. 

Piece-workers in the mill. The man weaves. The woman’s description of her 
work indicates winding. 

They are up at 5 a. m. 

5-30 a.m. to 11 a.m. at mill. 

Recess. 

1-30 p.m. to 7 p.m. at mill. 

The woman cooks and does all the .house work in between the mill work. The- 
man brings in the wood collected from the compound. The children also pick 
coal from the mill ashes and bring, it home for firing. 

Rice and dal, potatoes, brinjals, and any .available vegetables, and chapattis. 
They cook twice a day, once .at mid-day, once in the morning, and drink tea at 
5 a. m. before going to the mitt to work. Tea drinking is a habit acquired at 
Angus. They live better here than in their village or th.an their people live still. 

A girl, aged 5, and a boy, aged 2. They cannot tell when or how often they 
have been aw.ay on leave, but say that they do remember that the boy was born 
when they were on leave. 

Are not clear about amount earned ; say it varies. 

They cannot tell how much' they spend a day on food or how much at any- 
time on anything. 

Their house is cleanly kept. They have one room and two beds. The fire- 
place is in a corner of the room. In the verandah they stack wood and coal. 
They say Angus is a splendid place; that the air is good here and their health 
good. They have learnt to take a daily bath in the tank. Their clothes are not 
very clean, and the children are rather unkempt, hair unoiled (a characteristic 
omission). The woman says she has no time to attend to them. When they have 
money they live well. When funds are low they live less well, cut down a vege- 
table or .So. Ual and rice they always eat and chapattis of coarse rye or wheat. 
Rs. 5 a month they send to the man’s old mother. This they never interrupt. 
Savings, if anji-, are put into ornaments. They have no dealings with mahajans. 

4. — Noormahamad, a weaver, Titaghur Ho. 2 Jute Mill. 

This upcountry Muhammadan young man was horn at Badlapur in the dis- 
trict of Jaunpur in the year 1903. His father, who had no fields of his own, 
used to work in the fields of others and with great difficulty managed to defray 
the expenses of his family of five members. As he was not in a position to 
send his son to school he used always to take Noormahamad along with him to 
the fields to learn the work of peasantry. As ill luck would have it the father 
of Noormahamad one day died of cholera. Now this Noormahamad had_ a 
maternal uncle of moderate means, who was an inhabitant of the village in which 
this poor family lived, and who used to send rice for the family, so that being 
helped by this uncle and some o_f the neighbours, Noormahamad, his mother and 
three other children, two hoys and one girl, were saved from starvation for the 
time being. Noormahamad was only a hoy of 20 when his mother was compelled 
to send him to work in some of the jute mills near Calcutta, being advised to 
do so by many of her well-wishers, some of whom were mill employees of this 
province. He started as a shifter boy, hut very soon became a spinner. Now as 
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many of liis villai^Rrs were in the weaving and as lie saw they liad a good in- 
come ho cherished an ambition to ho a weaver and, in order to fulfil this object, 
used to go in his leisure to the Weaving Department to help his villagers in their 
•avorh. Noormahamad thus acquired good practice in the art of weaving. Soon 
-afterwards he was fortunate enough to secure a weaver’s job. He has become a 
■skilled weaver now by dint of diligence and earns about Its. 40 per month. Ho 
lives in the rented house of a bariwala of this province for which he pays one 
■rupee per month. He cats in a boarding-house only a little way from the mill 
and his food costs him Es. 8 per month. With the improvement of his pecuniary 
means his mind has become a little refined. He takes tea twice daily, smokes 
biri (Indian cigarettes) and at the week-end is in the habit of going to the 
cinema in Calcutta, but as he ahvays remembers his past poverty ;ind being rather 
a virtuous Muhammadan himself has never indulged in any other vice. The only 
intoxication he indulges in is the drinking of toddy. These items cost him 
Es. 5 per month. He goes to his mullock (native village) once a year to see his 
mother, brother and sister. He remits a small sum of Es. 15 to his mother every 
month. As he is now a young man about 25 years old he has got married. This 
rhas put him to some debt no doubt, but he is su^e to clear it off in time pro- 
vided no stroke of misfortune comes on him. 

5. — Mangari, a female worker, Titaghur No. 2 Jute Mill. 

She was born at Neitar in the district of Mirzapore. Her father used 
to work in the leather godown. At the age of ten she was married. After she 
had passed a few days in the house of her husband her father brought her to 
his own house. At that time the father, and mother and daughter began to work 
•together in the store house for their subsistence. When Mangari grew to be a 
■young lady she went to her husband’s house. Her husband was in straightened 
•circumstances, so he left his native home and came to Titaghur with his wife. 

On her arrival she was posted in the house of a relative of her husband. Her 
husband was first employed in the Wea'ving Department. A few days later she 
resumed work in the Preparing Department drawing Es. 8 per month. After 
“five years’ -work in the jute mill a daughter was born to her. Her father, who 
lived in retirement in his ancestral home, died of heart failure. As soon as the 
•news of her father’s death reached her she immediately hastened to her home. 
After a few days’ stay there she again returned to Titaghur with her bereaved 
■mother who was also employed in the same department; five years after her hus- 
band’s life was cut short by the fell disease cholera which was caused by excessive 
■drinking liquor. The deceased husband left beliind at his death his wife, daugh- 
ter and aged mother in destitution to mourn his loss. 

After the death of her beloved husband began the turning point of her life. 
She continued as usual to work in the mill with her mother. She proved all 
■along to be a good and steady worker. On no account did she absent herself 
■from the mill. She lives economically. 

Her sister is a barren lady and through her request she has been induced to 
marry again. The husband has landed property in his native land, but as he 
ihad no male issue by his first ivife ho married the widow. 

Now they live peacefully by working steadily in the mill. 

G. — Gania, a female worker (native of Sudhghara in the Monghyr district), 

Titaghur No. 2 Jute Mill. 

Her father’s occupation was cultivation. Wlien she was ten years of age her 
•parents left their home as a result of adverse circumstances and came doivn to 
‘Titaghur, the place of the great juto industry. They all were employed in jute 
Tnills. 

After two .months’ service in the mill she was married and at that time was 
working as a half-time shifter. She earned Es. 5-8 per month. Wlien she grew 
■up to be a young lady she went to the home of her husband. After a few 
•days’ rest they again entered the mill and served in the Preparing Department. 
This time she got the increased pay of Es. 8 per month. Her husband was in 
•the habit of drinking and smoking ganja and in addition to this he was prono 
to gambling, so that he spent nearly the whole amount of his earnings. His 
wife was on tho contrary of frugal habits and learned thrift from her deceased 
mother. She tried her best to retain the ornaments which she got as do^wry from 
‘her parents, but on account of her husband’s extravagance, recklessness and in- 
•dnlgenco in drinking to excess she ran into great debt and could not retain fhem 
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any longer. _ Recently her husband stole the money of- the hariwalla and waa 
arrested and condemned to six months’ rigorous imprisonment. Gania is a v/oman 
of extraordinary ability and is noted for her economical habits. Even the arrest 
of her husband did not daunt her. 

Sho now gels Rs. 11 per month and manages to live from hand-to-mouth with, 
great difficulty, 

Sho has been working satisfactorily for the last 24 years. 


7 — Gobardhan, native of Koari in the Knzaflarpur district and worker Titashur 

No. 2 Jute Mill. ® 

His father was a husbandman. Gobardhan had two brothers. They helped 
their father in his agricultural pursuits. After the demise of their father 
their land was equally divided, and the income being inadequate to meet their 
family expenses Gobardhan left his anccstr.al homo to try his fortune when ho 
was twenty years old. 

Ho came to Titaghur and stayed there with his relative who secured for him 
o job as a cooly in the Preparing Department in the local jute mill where ho 
worked for eight years on a monthly w.ago of Rs. 12. During that period ho 
went to his native village where ho resided with his brothers for three months.- 
His brothers got him married. Ho spent Rs. 100 to celebrate his wedding cere- 
mony. Being hard pressed ho again came to Titaghur for woik. A few months 
later ho was raised to the post of Cooly Sirdar. Ho is now getting Rs. 22 per 
month A year afterwards bo again returned to his native land and stayed thero 
for a short time, then brought his wife to Titaghur. They both lived in a bari- 
walla’s house paying Rs. 1-4 per month for house rent. He got his wife employ- 
ment in the mill and she began to earn Rs. 9-8 per month. ARcr the birth of a 
child his wife was taken to her parents. Meanwhile his brother-in-law with 
whom ho lived died in Titaghur and Gobardhan fell in’ love with the widovr of 
the deceased Iirollicr-in-law. Through the help of a .sirdar he secured a job for 
her in the ramo iulo mill. His falbcr-iii-law being poor was unable to maintain 
his daughler any longer and sent her with her child to her liubband at Titaghur. 
'li'ioy ail worked together for 15 ycar.s. Saving a largo r.monnt of money a year 
Gobardhan began to lend money to his fellow-workers at .a very high rate of 
interest. During bis stay at Titaghur he has contracted the habit of drinking 
tari. ' He spends Rs. 6 a month on liquor and R.s. 2 on pan biri. Ho gets much 
profit by selling the milk of cows and goats which lie keeps for this purpose. 
He is now 50 years old. Recently ho purchnsed a plot of land from his relative 
in his native village. At present he, with his wife and illicit lover, continues 
to work in the mill and lives in affluent circumstances. 


8. — Palaia, a native of Eatadapur in the Ganjam district of Madras Presidency 
and sardar, Titaghur No. 2 Jute Mill. 

His father w.as a weaver by caste and had five sons. Palaia from his boyhood 
was trained in his father’s trade. When Palaia was ten years old ho married. 
His father finding himself unable to maintain his largo family left his home and 
came to Titaghur with his family. 

Palaia was 20 years old when he first came to Titaghur. Ho took a room in. 
the Company’s cooly line and secured a job in tho Spinning Department as a 
cooly earning Rs. 8 per month. After a few months’ work l:o was dissatisfied 
with such a small amount of income so ho gave up the job and obtained employ- 
ment, in the Preparing Department as a rover. His wage thero was Rs. 10 per 
month. In tho meantime ho returned to his native land and after staying there 
for a few days brought his wife and found her employment in tho Preparing 
Department. A few months passed in this way, then ho became a drawing sirdar 
witli a salary of Rs. 16 per month. 

Two years later ho was raised to the post of head sirdar with a monthly in- 
come of Rs. 25. He has four children. In course of these few years Palaia with- 
his wife and children returned to his native land and lived there for six weeks. 
They again returned to Titaghur for mill work. Subsequently ho spent Rs. 300' 
on the marriage ceremony of his three daughters in quick succession. During 
tho period of the sickness of his wife a woman frequented his house. Her pe^ 
Bonal charm was attractive, and Palaia sirdar soon got enamoured of Jier an* 
began to live with her as her husband. She gave birth to four children. Both 
his wife and kept woman worked in the jute mill. They began to collect wootf 
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from the distant forests on the off days and -would sometimes sell it in the neigh- 
bouring markets. Ho is addicted to drink and spends Re. 1 per week on it and 
10 annas on pan biri. He has become liable to a debt of Rs. 200 for the marriage 
ceremonies of his illegitimate daughters. Ho has pawned the ornaments of his 
■wife. They are still -working in the jute mill. 

9. — Bochu Nilkanto (Madrasi), drawing sardar, Shamnuggur Jjite Mill. 

Bochu NUkanto -was born in the village of Bramontarla in the Ganjam dis- 
trict. His father was a weaver or Tanti by caste. He weaved cloth and sold it 
in the market which was the only source of income ho had to support his family. 
On the death of his father his mother came to Seramporo with him when ho was 
12 years old. His mother secured a job in the Serampore Cotton Mill while ho 
got a job as a spinning shifter in tho India Juto Mill. He worked -Vihere for 
two years and then left tho place in order to secure some better job at Titaghur. 
Here he got a job as a spinner in the Titaghur Jute Mill, while his mother 
worked as a breaker feeder. Both of them remained at Titaghur for four years, 
then went honie. His mother got him married and he then returned from his 
home with his mother and wife to Shamnuggur whore ho got a job as a rover 
on a wage of Rs. 2-13 per week. His mother and wife worked hero as drawing 
feeders and lived in the Company’s cooly lines with a nominal rent of annas 
6 per month per room. Here he associated with bad company and thereby got 
into bad habits of drinking and gambling. Therefore ho spent everything he 
earned and began to borrow money in time of need. His mother died hero so 
he had to incur more debt to perform the “Sradh ceremony”. He worked five 
years in his present job as a rover and was then promoted to assistant drawing 
sirdar on a wage of Rs. 5-5-3. Ho paid regularly interest to the money-lenders 
of anna 1 per rupee per month on the total amount. After a time his money- 
lenders pressed him hard to pay the money and ho was compelled to borrow 
money from Kabulis paying interest at the rate of ann.a 1 per week per rupee. 
His debt -^vas too high to pay the interest regularly to the lenders and the money- 
lenders regularly pressed him for yie money. Being unable to clear tho debt 
ho was compelled to leave this place and went to Jagatdal where ho worked as a 
rover in the Alliance Juto Mill, but tho money-lenders went there and pressed 
him hard. For this reason he sold his wife’s ornaments to clear his debt. Ho 
came back again to Shamnuggur and got drawing sirdar’s job on a wago of 
Rs. 4-13 per week. Now he spends Rs. 3 per month for drinking. After work- 
ing in this job he was transferred to drawing line sirdar on a wage of Rs. 6-2 
per week, but on account of bad habits of drinking and gambling ho incurred 
m.ore debt and is stiU in the hands of the money lender. Ho is now 40 years 
old and does not go to his native country. His health is good. 

10. — Dor Basona (Madrasi), rover, Shamniiggpr Jute Miff. 

Dor Basona was born at Battilee in the district of Ganjam, hladras Presi- 
dency. His father was a -n-eaver by caste and worked as a weaver and supported 
his family by the income of the products. Dor Basona helped his father all along 
with his work, but owing to tho downfall of the cloth market ho was bound to 
incur debt to maintain his family and instructed Dor Basona to go up to Calcutta 
to seek for a job with his neighbour -who is a jute mill worker in Calcutta. Dor 
Basona came with his neighbour to Titaghur and stayed with him there. His 
neighbour tried to get him a job. After a -week or two he secured a cooly’s job 
in Titaghur Juto Mill in tho Preparing Department on a wage of Rs. 2-3 per 
week. After working for a year or two he wont home. His father got him 
married there. On his return from home he came up to Shamnuggur and got a 
jute cutter’s job in the Shamnuggur Juto hlill on a wage of Rs. 2-15 per week. 
He used to send Rs. 6 regularly to his father per month. Hearing tho death of 
his mother he went home and stayed there for a month or two. This time ho 
came back with his father and wife, and now is working as a rover on a wage 
of Rs. 5-1-6 per week. His wife is working as a drawing feeder in tho Prepar- 
ing Department on a -wage of Rs. 2-3 per week while his father works as a cooly 
on a wage of Rs. 2-11-6 per week. He is now 55 years old, and does not drink. 
Ho likes to stay here and has saved some money. He has given some gold orna- 
ments worth about Rs. 200 to his wife. 

11. — Jumrati Miah, weaver, Kinnison No. 1 Jute Mill. 

Caste (Sheikh Momin), age 49. Born in Sallapore village, Chapra district, 
his parents were hand-loom weavers and with the assistance of their son and 
daughter they earned about Rs. 4 per week. At the age of 20, trade being 
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very dull at his village, an undo brought him down to the mills in Calcutta 
where lie could earn more money working a power loom. His first job was in 
Union South Mill as a daily weaver. After 12 mouths ho secured a loom 
in the same mill earning Rs. 5-6 for si.v days’ working. Ho managed to save 
Ks. 2 per week out of his e.avnings, which ho sent homo to help his parents 
with tlicir rents, etc. Ho was able to go homo for two months in the year to 
ECO his people. After having worked eight years in Union South Mills, ho 
joined a friend staying in Titaghnr and secured a job in Kinnison No. 1 
Mill ns a weaver, his wages averaged about the same, E.s. 5-6 per week for 
six days. Ho has continued at Kiniifson a.s. a weaver for 16 years going home 
at the end of every year for four months to attend his lands. He sends 
Its. 10-12 every month from Titaghnr to maintain liis family. At present ho 
earns Rs. 6 for four days and Rs. 7 for five days. 

Jumrati Miah was married at the age of IS. His father provided the 
money out of his savings for marriage expenses. There arc three sons — the 
eldest works on his father’s land, the other two attend school at Sallaporo. 
Jumrati lives in the G'rnnd Trunk Rond Ivutcha Line.”, Titaghnr, and pays 
Rq- 1-12 per mojith rent for the house. He has never touched intoxicants in 
his life. His wife lives at Sallaporo attending to hou.sohold duties and com- 
fort of the family. 

Not being well developed phy.sic.ally ho docs not look very healthy, but 
Etates that ho has never had any serious illness. 

12.— Narsama KurmI (Madrassl female), Rover Feeder, HOwiah Jute Mill. 

"Was born in Ganjiim. ago 24 and is the daughter of Chandraya Kunni, an 
agricultural labourer. Her father had a plot of land about three bighas but 
it was insufiicicnt to .support the family of three sons and three daughters 
ns well as the jiarenls. The father died when the witness was very young, 
and her br'..t!:cr« otutcavoured to cany on. ’They managed to keep the family 
together for n number of years by hiring themselves out to work for other 
land-holders besides doing work on their own land. 

Witness was married at the age of 13 or so. Her husband was on the 
railwav and got a salary of Rs. 23 per month. He died of consumption after 
they had been inarriod two ycar.s. There were no children. 

After the death of her hushaud the witness found .she could not earn a 
living in her native place, and her brothers were not willing to receive her 
hack into the family on account of tlm extra work it would give them to keep 
her. 

One day she heard from a man who had just come from Calcutta and was 
on holiday in his native place, that there, was work for women in the juto 
mills in Calcutta, and that it did not matter' whether one w.as a widow or 
not. 

Accordingl.v she borrowed her faro from her married sister and set out for 
Calcutta by herself in search of work. Hor faro was over ton rupees. 

She .arrived at Howr.ali terminus and was there directed by a Hindu whom 
she had met on the train. Ho put her on a tram car and told tho driver 
to put her off at the Madrassi lines. Witness could not at that time speak 
Hindustani. Tho tramw.ay man told her to got off about the placo that she 
lives in now, and tlicvo she saw some people of her own country to whom she 
was able to speak. 

One of tho Madrassis took her to a sirdar of tho mill, and after promising 
to pay him tho sum of two rupees from her first w.agos, he said he could get 
her a job. e 

(This statement was retracted on being read over to witness; but it is pro- 
bably true.) 

Ho gave her work in bis lino in Howr.ali Mills as a receiving maghi at a 
drawing machine. She got wages amounting to Rs. 2-4 or so. Later slio got 
■work as a feeder on a roving machine at Rs. 2-14. She likes that work best. 

■Wifness has been in Bengal for five years altogether. Has not been in 
Howrah all the time ; for after a while she bad trouble with a sirdar and was 
obliged to leave, when she wont up to Serampore, and from there to Titta- 
gbur. Has also worked in Risbra. C.amo back to Howrah after she had been 
on leave in her country as she found the sirdar who had annoyed her gone. 
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Would not think to her o%vn place to try to ivork now, as there is not 
-enough to be made at any work she coaid get. Knows the people there are 
half starving. 

■ Prefers Howrah to other bazars because she came here first and found 
good water. Food is cheaper in other places but does not think the quality 
is so good. Fuel is very dear in Howrah. House rent is dear also. Witness 
lives with three other women in one room in the house of the Keeper of 
Dubarria Bazar, Ramkristdpur, for v/hich witness has to pay As. 12 per month 
413 her share. 

Finds it possible to live on her pay, and can save a little. Has been able 
to return to her native place several times. Has just been able to buy a pair 
•of gold ear-rings for herself at a cost of Rs, 14 the pair. Has some other 
jewellery. 

Rs. a. 

Cost of food per week ...... 1 10 

Cost of pan per week ...... 0 5 

House rent and sundries . ..*..00 

Has to buy about six saries in a year, costing about Rs. 1-10-6 each. 

13. — Kamala (Oorya female), drawing machine feeder, Howrah Jute Mill. 

Was born at Narsingpur in Cuttack, age 20 years. Father worked on the 
xailway and was shifted to Howrah in the course of his duties some eight 
jrears ago. Family joined him a little later. Mother and one sister. 

Three years ago the father died leaving the family unprovided for. The 
mother and two daughters were obliged to work, and all found work in the 
Honvrah Jute Mills. 

Witness married, some three years ago, a worker in the Howrah Mills, who 
works at a roving machine. Husband. has been sick for the last three months 
and has not been able to work. Witness has had to provide for him. Has 
no children. Wages of witness amount to an average of Rs. 2-8 per week, 
and upon this the two people cannot live. Has been obliged to borrow the 
sum of Rs. 20 and pays interest at the rate of Rs. 2-8 per month. Gave no 
■security. Hopes to repay when the husband is better. Husband will not take 
medicine from the mills dispensary as he says it will break his caste. Re- 
•sides with her husband in the house of Abdul Sirdar in Thekeapara, Howrah. 

Prior to the illness of the husband the married life of the witness was 
■happy enough. Both were able to go to their native place for a holiday this 
year for three months, and it was on their return to Howrah that husband 
took ill. Usually had enough money to live well and save little, but finds 
living very hard now. • 

14.— Myna Khandayet (Oorya), jute selector, Howrah Jute Mill. 

Born at Puri in Orissa, the son of a labourer on the land, his age is 45. 
His father was at one time possessed of a little land, but on account of bad 
harvests and famine, had to seU it little by little till it was all gone. There- 
after had to eke out an existence by vvorking for hire. Witness recollects the 
hard struggle the parents had to maintain themselves and their family. Wit- 
ness had only one brother that he recollects of but there may have been other 
■children that died. Both parents died a long time ago, but the brother stUI 
lives in the old place. He is older than the witness 

Witness was obliged to seek work outside of his native place soma time 
after his parents died. He had married in the meantime. Work was hard 
"to get and food was scarce. Having heard of the good wages paid to workers 
in the mills in Bengal he decided to come here. Borrowed money to pay 
his hire. On arrival was lucky enough to find work almost at once in the 
Howrah Jute Mill as a jute cutter on a pay of Rs. 2 a week average. That 
■was 17 years ago. Later he was given the post of jute selector which brings 
liim in now about Rs. 5 a week, quite often more. 

He resides in the house of Sitaram in Mullickphattack, Howrah. Witness’s 
•wife has never come to Bengal and he has ha_d to keep her all the time in her 
■own country. ,_He sends her about ten rupees a month. , He also has sent 
■money to his brother, who is now in chronic ill-health, regularly since he came 
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to Bengal. Witness has never gone to any other mill as he is known hcrfi 
now and has a good -job which he cannot afford to lose. 


For many years was not able to take a holiday to go to his country bnl 
later was able to go for about a couple of weeks. Now goes every three 
or so but only for two weeks. Has no children. One son of the marS 
died at tho ago of seven of cholera. 


Cannot save money on account of the money he has to send homo. Now 
eats a little opium because of body pains he had some three years ago Feels 
tho belter for the drug. Could not do tho work he docs without it. Eats 
pan also to tho e.vtcnt of some four annas woith a week. Monthly expenditate 
may bo shewn as — 


Rs. a. 

Food 

House !ont - ■ 

Clothes 

Opium (1 tollab) 

Pun . . * 

J1 14 


7 0 

1 0 
I 0 
1 14 

1 0 


15.— Abdul Khan, cQOly, Preparing Department, Ohampdany Jute Milk. 

Ho was born in the village Tikari, 14 miles ofi from the toivn of Gaya. 
His father. Akb.ir Ali Khan, was a gardener in the estale,.of Raja Rung Baha- 
dur of Gaya. His father used to icmit money to his mother and brothers at 
Tikari and would go homo two or three timer, a year. He had three elder 
brothers, two of them in tho service of Uio Raja" and they stayed with their 
father. One was at homo and used to do manual work in the "fields belonging 
to his father. He had two sisters. They were married and went with their 
husbands. 

He was at lioiuo for fourteen years and did not get any education as there 
were no facilities in the lillage at (hat lime. When he. was a boy of fifteen 
years old his cousin, who was a sirdar in the Champdany Juto Mills in the 
district of Hooglily, brought him there .and had him admitted in the said mill 
as a bilifter boy in the Spinning Department on a wage of 10 annas per week. 
Ho remained in the same job for five years. After that ho worked as a spin- 
ner foi nine years at Re. 1-8 per week. After working there fourteen years 
he went to his mulluk and was married, and stayed for three months at home, 
then he returned to Champdany Jute hlills leaving his wife at home and got 
a job in tho Preparing " Department on a wage of Es. 2-8 per week. He lived 
in a kutcha house {2 rooms and little vcrand.ah) in the lines of Champdany, 
Bazar, and paid a rent of annas 10 per month. Ho has not been to his native 
land since then, 

After two years he brought a young woman from Barrackporo and lived 
with her at Champdany. When his mother heard this news she came wath his 
wife and elder brother to Champdany. His elder brother returned home 
leaving his mother and wife with him. The mother died within a week of 
her arrival. Thereafter he lived with his wife and the woman whom he 
brought from Barrackpore in the same house in the bazar for which he paid 
Re. 1-4 rent per month. 

He had four sons and three daughters by bis wife, but the woman referred 4.0 
had no issue and died ten years ago. He is now living with bis wife. One 
son, who works ap a coachman of a hackney carriage in Champdany, gels 
Es. 20 per month, this son lives with his wife in a bouse of his own and does 
not give any support to his father. He had three daughters married, two of 
them died and the other one is living with her husband at Champdany. He 
silent Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 at the time of marrying each daughter. He is not in 
the habit of taking any intoxicating liquor. His age is seventy (approximately! 
and he is working as an oiler in the engine room on a wage of Rs. 4-4 per 
week. 

He has no debts and no surplus money with him, his income enables him 
to live without incurring any debt. 
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16.— Biro (Oriya), calender cooly, Ohampdany Jute Mills. 

He was born at Kurangiri in the district of Cuttack. His father, Bimha- 
dhav, was a farmer and lived on cultivation, Bimbadhar had four sons, three 
of them died before attaining maturity. The income of his father was nob 
sufficient for the maintenance of the family and he could not give any educa- 
tion to his son. When Biro was sixteen years of age he was sent to Eishra 
in the district of Hooghly, Bengal, with one of his countrymen who then 
stayed there. Through his help he secured a job as a drawing cooly in Eishra' 
Jute hlills, and earned Ee. 1-8 per week. After working only ten months 
he went to his native land and stayed there for a year. He then came to 
Ohampdany and obtained a job of a gardener in the European quarter of the 
mill at Es. 2 per week. He worked there for a year and left the mill for his 
mulluk, where he remained for only ten months. He returned to Ohampdany, 
and got a job in the presshouse on piece work, earning approximately Es. 3-8 
per week. Ho left the work and -went home. After six months he came back 
and was employed as a Calender Sirdar in the Finishing Department on a 
wage of Es. 5-8 per week. He worked thefe for two years, then left and went 
to his home up-country again. There he was married at the age of 26 and 
lived with his wife. For two years ho lived on cultivation. At that time he 
had two sons and one daughter and it had become impossible to maintain 
his family on the earnings he made, so ho •was compelled to come back to 
Ohampdany where he was employed as a calender cooly on a wage of Es. 4-8 
per week. Ho had two sons and two daughters. The sons and one daughter 
died in their childhood, the other daughter married and he incurred a debt of 
approximately Es. 300. He visits his native land once a year and stays 
there five or six weeks. Ho is now at the age of fifty. He was never addicted 
to drink. His debt will take a long time to clear oS. 

17. — Mongal, a Bilaspuri worker, Victoria Jute Mill. 

He was born at vill.age hlochi, district Bilaspur. His father had some 
land and hlongal and his two brothers helped him with the cultivation. 

Wlion Cliinoo, the father, died, the land was divided between the three 
brothers. Owing to the failure of crops Mongal was unable to pay the renb 
for his share for two or three years. The zemindar therefore attached his 
land and ho lost it. 

He then set off with his wife and daughter to look for work on the rail- 
way and was in the employ of the Bengal Nagpur Eailway for about a year. 

Ho then went to Fort Gloster Jute Mill where he worked in the Batching 
Department for about eight months. 

This place, however, did not suit him or his family very woE, so, kno'wing 
that his brother-in-law Bhikari was a Eecruiting Sirdar at Victoria Mill, he 
made up his mind to try and get work there. 

Bhikari looked after them on their arrival and got them taken on in the 

Batching Department, where they have now been working for the last nine 

years. ' ' 1 1 

They ■were also given a room rent free in the Company's lines. 

Their united average income is Es. 23 to 24 per month. Mongal has na 
permanent debt, but from time to time borrows small sums on the “Kisti’i 
system. 

His first wife died six years ago but he married again. 

He has been homo twice since he came to Victoria, staying for six or seven 
weeks each time. 

Ho intends to go homo again next year and this time he hopes to pur- 
chase some land and remain at home permanently. 

If his plans fail he will return to Victoria. 

18. — Jihumrathi Miah, a Blhari Muhammadan weaver, Victoria Jute Mill. 

He was born in village Chak Barkooriah, district Muzzafferpore, his father 
being a hand-loom weaver there. 

In his youth he learned to work a hand-loom. He then left homo and went- 
to Telinipara with his brother who was a weaver in Victoria Mill. 
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He at once obtained emplojnnent in the Sjhnning Department as a shifter 
but xifter working there for some time he started work as a cop winder. Ho 
then changed to the weaving and for the last 20 years has been working as 
Si sacking weaver. He has been in Victoria for over 30 years altogether. 

Four or five years after he came to Victoria lie was married. Sixteen years 
later this wife died, her only son having died as a baby. He married ai^ain and 
now has his old mother, his wife, three minor sons and a daughter living at 
his native village wliere he has a house of his own and a plot of land. 

This land has been let out to a tenant who gives him half the produce of 
the land, his share amounting to about 10 to 12 maunds rice and three to four 
maunds wheat. This is stored in his house for the use of 'the members of his 
family. 

His average monthly income is Es. 25. In order to repair his house he 
had to take a loan of Es. 300 from his landlord, for which he pays interest 
at 4 per cent. 

He hopes to be able to clear off his debt in two or three years. 

As soon as he is old enough, his eldest son wll come down and help him 
with his income. 

He lives in a rented house for which he pays Ee. 1 per month. 

He goes home about every three years and stays for a couple of months. 

19. — Khedoo Miah, a Muhammadan weaver, Victoria Jute Mill. 

He was born in village Ojha Amlaki in the Balia district. His father, 
Daulat Miah, was a handloom weaver and Khedoo was trained in this work 
also. 

As, however, they could not make enough from their hand-loom, Daulat sent 
his son with some of liTs fellow-villagers to look for work in a jute mill. ■ 

He came to Victoria and soon learned how to work a power loom. He 
worked as a weaver in Victoria for 28 years, but now he is an old man 
and is working as a daily weaver. 

As a weaver his monthly income was Es. 25 a month, but at present it is 
only Es. 15 to Es. 16. 

His son, who was also a weaver in the same department, is now a Daily 
Sirdar, and he is getting about Es. 25 per month. 

He has a wife, a daughter, his son’s wife and two grandtichildren living at 
home. Though his son gives him all his income he has never been able to 
•save anything, but he has no debt.- 

He lives in a rented house for which he pays Ee. 1 rent per month, and 
he and his son go home every two or three years for two or three months. 

20. — Mohan Noonia, a Hindu worker in the Machine Sewing Department, 

Victoria Jute Mill. 

He is the son of a cultivator and was horn in village Leduhi in Balia 
•district. 

On his father’s death, while Mohan was still a, boy, he was taken charge 
of by a relation who was a worker in Samnuggur Mill. This relation leased 
•out Mohan’s land and took him and his mother with him to Samnuggur, where ho 
obtained work as a hand heramer. He -u'orked there in this capacity for three 
years. 

His mother then returned to her native village as she did not like the idea 
of the house remaining unoccupied for so long. 

Mohan and his relation crossed the river and obtained -work as mason’s 
-coolies at Victoria Mill which wms then under construction. 

When the mill was completed and started they both got work as hand hem- 
mers. Mohan remained in this job for over three years and then he changed 
■to the machine sewing where he has been working ever since. 

Shortly after he came to Victoria his mother died at home, and the rela- 
Hon who* had befriended him also died. Mohan, however, was quite happy at 
Victoria, and instead of going back to his native village, preferred to stay on 
at Telinipara. 

He has now been working in Victoria Mill for over 40 years. 
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He lias a wife, one son avd five daughters. He had another son who was 
also working in Victoria as a Shifting Sirdar in the Spinning Department hut 
he died. 

His wife and three of his daughters work in the Hand Hemming Depart- 
ment, and have a_ total monthly income of Es. 20 to Es.'25. He himself earns 
about the samg amount. The income from his land at home is about Es. 40 
to Es. 50 a year. 

He has also a cooly line in the mill bustee consisting of 50 rooms. These 
bring in Bs. 40 a month, less municipal tax and zemindar’s rent. 

The land on which these houses are built is his own. 

He has no debts and no vice and lives very happily with his wife and 
children. 

He goes home every third or fourth year for two or three months. 

( 18 ) 

Statistics relating to Lascar Seamen jor the port of Calcutta, furnished 
Captain E. F. Darvell, Shipping Master, Calcutta. 

Eegisters have been maintained since 1887, i.e., for the past 42 years. 

There are now in use 982 registers, with the registers is a Card Index 
system, this, however, is incomplete as shewn here : — 

Number of Cards completed . . . 125,029 

Number in arrears ..... 108,713 

Registered seamen — 

The number of seamen registered to Novem- 
ber 1929, i.e., to whom continuous 

discharge certificates have been issued 233,742 

Deceased — 

Of this number we may estimate 26 per cent, 
are now deceased as men much older 
than the recruits of to-day took out 
continuous discharge certificates in past 
years, when the recruiting was open and 
unchecked, we therefore deduct . . 68,435 

Left sea-serviee — 

In addition to this figure the number of men 
who although still alive have volun- 
tarily given up the sea (will 
include the aged men, and the 1st 
voyagers who give up after the 1st 
voyage) or men who are invalided per- 
manently, we may estimate 15 percent., 
therefore deduct .... 35,062 

93,497 

Approximate figure of men available for em- 

ployment 140,245 

At sea — 

On engagements, i.e., in employment at sea 
on Foreign Articles at any time are ap- 
proximately . . . . - . 50,000 

On engagements, i.e., on employment at sea 
on Coasting Articles at any time there 
are approximately .... 3,000 

53,000 


12,000 


75,245 

Total effective as above . . 140,245 


Approximate total of employed . 

Men in Calcutta — 

Seamen actually in Calcutta at any time (this 
will include those who are permanently 
residing hero both Indians and Goanese 
and those standing by for ships we may 
estimate) ...... 

Men in the Country Districts — 

This will leave a figure for the men away at 
their homes in the country districts, 
cultivating and resting 
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1914-16 

1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 


7,101 

8,285 

7,404 

6,856 

7,346 

6,821 

4,963 

7,918 

10,562 

9,126 


74,382 


^oh. XI^ Past n, 

During these 10 years from 1914 to 1924 
74,382 new men wore recruited as new 
seamen, nnd_ issued continuous discharge 
certificates with which they could go to sea 
if they could find jobs. 

A chock on this procedure was commenced 
in 1925, tho number enrolled gradually re- 
duced by mj' orders until later this open 
y enrolling or recruiting was stopped altogether 
and no now men wero permitted to take 
out n continuous discharge oortifieato 
unless a job was open for him, and a written 
request to issue a continuous discharge 
certificate was obtained from tho Master or 
officer of tho vessel who imdortook to sign 
him on and this is only done in these daj’s 
when a vessel is signing on her crew. These 
new recruits now-a-days all get away to sea 
and average about 5,000 now men yearly. 


(19) 

'Note by Captain H. F. Darvcll, Shipping Master, Calcutta, on the difftcullies 
to be met \mth in attempting to carry out the recommendations of the Clow 

Committee Report. 

Directed by Government in December 1924 to examine tho whole question 
of the establishment of a Recruitment Bmeau for seamen at the port of 
Calcutta in tho light of tho Clow Committee report and correspondence for- 
warded to mo for perusal, these covering tho work of the Committee and em- 
bodying tho ideas and opinions of all parties interested including tho Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, tho matter contained in these documents was thoroughly 
examined, and with many years of experience with lascar seamen ashore and 
afloat to assist mo, it appeared to mo that tho scheme outlined for this Bureau 
bristled with difficulties, these difficulties wore apparently seen to exist by Gov- 
ernment also by tho Bengal Chamber of Commerce who gave little encourage- 
ment to the scheme. 

The main object of the scheme was understood to be tho alleviation of tho 
corruption and bribery said to exist owing to tho system of the supply of 
crews through licensed brokers and ghat serangs. 

From tho outside, however, I concluded that the reports on bribery and 
corruption had been greatly exaggerated by interested parties; the practice 
however of bribery and corruption certainly existed amongst the Indian seamen 
as all knew. 

Following a careful examination of tho whole question I informed Govern- 
ment of the conditions existing in an early and confidential report* and these 
conditions it appeared to me the Clow Committee had not taken cognizance 
of. 

Concerning tho difficulties to be contended with tho Committee had missed 
the significance of the existence of the huge mass of men to be dealt with; tho 
loose and indiscriminate enrolling of men and boys that had been going on 
for years past had seriously overstocked tho market, and much of this was 
useless material, possibly unfit for sea service of any kind as they were never 
at that time medically examined before being granted a certificate. 

Numbers of these men and boys entering unchecked and eager to take up 
the sea calling were apparently onlydoo willing to pay anyone who would place 
them on a vessel. 

My present day figures were furnishedt to the Commission during my 
examination and earlier figures had been furnished to Government during the 
first months of my work together with my plans for checking this influx, and 
my plans for checking the bribery practices prevalent amongst the seamen. 

♦ Not reproduced here. 

fRoyal Commission on Labour Evidence, Volume V, Part II, pages 260-261. 
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In my opinion witli the existence of this vast number of men far in excess 
p{ the requirements we had the field in which the practice of bribery and cor- 
ruption was likely to be a fairly extensive one. 

The recommendation of the Clow Committee for the establishment of a State 
organisation, i.e., an employment bure.au for the supply of crews from the 
numbers of men whose names were to be entered on elaborate and numberless 
registers had no doubt been thoroughly examined by Government between the 
years 1922 and 1924, and being directed myself to further examine the whole 
.question I did so and reported to Government the following difficulties we were 
to contend with, whilst of my own volition I proceeded at once to work, and 
directed my personal efforts towards the elimination of certain of the prevalent 
practices and the early contact of the licensed brokers and ffkaC serangs with 
^ , the crows they were supposed to 'bo supplying, and in this, after a certain time 
had el.apscd I considered I had been fairly successful. 

Outlining the difficulties to bo met with in the pursuance of this Bureau 
scheme. Firstly, wo have the vast number of men to bo dealt with, these out 
of .all proportion to the requirements for the available ships, and even if we 
could succeed in distributing the available employment amongst these men, the 
best of the men who are invariably sought after by the Masters and agents 
’ would have much loss average employment than they now enjoy, the procedure 
would bo grossly unfair to the steady seamen who may wish for a continuity of 
engagements to en.able them to qu.allfy for the bonuses and pensions several of 
the sl'.ipping companies now give their seamen after a long period of continuous 
serv’ico in the company. 

Secondly, there are about sixty different ratings employed on ships carry- 
ing Indian seamen and the number of burc.au general registers would run into 
many hundreds as each rating would require its own register. It was also pro- 
posed that separate registers .should bo maintained for each Line that so desired, 
and separate registers were to bo maintained of types of crow that do not 
normally sail together. 

The compiling of more and more registers would go on indefinitely with the 
now recruits coming along steadily to replace the men f.alling out and deceased, 
and the work of removing names from one rating register to another next higher 
rating register as men are promoted would go on continuously and there can be 
no doubt that in course of time the Shipping Office would not hold the regis- 
ters. 

A largo and over increasing staff would bo required to work these registers 
and extended premises would be necessary, the registers were to bo compiled 
firstly from the names already on the Branch Shipping Office record registers, 
which still contain the names of some thousands of deceased seamen who had 
died in the districts throughout the past years and of whoso deaths wo have 
no record. 

From these employment registers for this proposed State organisation when 
they were completed, the ratings required to make up a ship’s crew were to be 
selected by agents or Masters and Officers, and the scheme was to be directed 
towards the provision of jobs for the seamen in order of rotation, the very 
important leading ratings, the scranqs were to have practically no power or 
choice where the putting together of a crew was concerned 

There had been put into practice no such scheme as this for the recruit- 
ment of crews in any other country to my knowledge, the roster system had 
> been experimented with in England with European seamen 'but had failed, and 
there we had seamen each man of whom can stand alone and look out for 
himself, not minding with what men he sails or on what ship he engages, where- 
as the lascar seaman cannot stand .alone, on board ship ho needs the support of 
his friends from his district and will seldom engage unless they are to.^ be with 
him. 

Only a few of them can stand alone and find for themselves; they engage^ in 
groups and the rejection of an important man from a group by a medical 
officer me.ans that tho whole group m.ay stop out and refuse the engagement' 
offering. The serang it is stated by masters, officers and agents must always 

have the main say in tho putting together,, of tho crew for his department and 

with this I agree, ho must hold them together, he, however, must have asso- 
ciated with him good tindals whom he knows will work under him_ and not 
undermine his authority or try to usurp bis job, two or three tindals are 

usually carried and those have their groups of friends or supporters from their 
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homo rlistrict with thorn, in practice it may be said that the lascar crew just 
put themselves together at the outset, the f>erang having the greater say in the 
construction of the crew. ' 

Until the lascar seaman {engine depailmcnt or deck) can stand alone t.e. 
until he acquires assurance in himself it cannot be seen how a lascar crew’could 
bo put together to be of any use on board ship when taken from- registers kept 
by a State organisation. • • ' / 

The Clow Committee too in putting up this Bureau scheme emphasised the' ^ 
point that unnecessary interference by the State with the conditions o'f labour 
in any country is undesirable and Government had no doubt taken note of this 
in that report. 

Jn the final report too the Committee admitted that the maintenance of the 
registers was a very complicated question, how complicated the question, would 'C< 
be I have endeavoured earlier in my statement to describe. 

There could bo no end to the registers and how the officials at the-' Shipping; 
Office could compile roster sheets from these registers to* bo a success,.. and 
then locate and obtain the men who were, no\’t wanted for the particular joh 
cannot bo seen, as lascar seamen w-ill only go to sea when they choose, and "only 
with those with whom they fool they could .sail congenially, at certain ’seasons 
of the year too, during the harvest and marriage seasons thousands will- not - 
leave their homes for the sea. x" 

The men wanted, if found, might nob want -the particular * ship ayallable. 
or would not sail with the selected Strang, or with the others seleclcd, and 
there existed the possibility that w© might drift into a situation with the 
Bureau impossiblo to extricate ourselves from, with vessels delayed and masters 
and owners holding the Government responsible. 

Thirdly, hero a very important point indeed. There are in existence sonte 
thousands of seamen employed in the coasting services, these covering the very 
important mail and passenger steamers in these waters. The crews of thoss 
vessels are all engaged on coasting agreements, i.c., Homo Trade Articles vide 
Section 32 Part II of Act XXI of 1923, Indian Merchant Shipping Act, and . 
with those seamen, undoubtedly the best of all Indian seamen, the Shipping 
Office and Bureau could have no connection as these crows are signed on by 
the Masters of the vessels personally, no Shipping Office representative present 
or officiating. With tho changes made in the Coasting Articles (Homo Trade) 
crows during the currency of each of these 6 months Agreements the total men 
employed hero amount to approximately 4,000 of all ratings. 

These mail steamers sometimes enter port and sail again in a few hours and 
whilst there pos.sibly tho Articles h.avo expired and a whole new crew or part 
crew are required ; it cannot be seen how a Bureau could handle this situation 
and find suitable men from numberless registers and get tho ship 'away in time. 

Licensed brokers and giiaf strong'^ now' act for the Masters or agents only 
as outlined in tho report* dated the 9th March 1926, forwarded to the. Govern- 
ment of Bengal ; they have now'-a-days no connection with a’ crew until that 
crew has been selected for service by the Master and officers or the Agents 
and placed before the Shipping Master or his Deputy for signing on, and they 
.are not permitted to recommend any seratig, tindal or other crow member in 
the first place, they onl,y officiate for tho payment of the advances, and on- 
wards as contact people until the crew join the vessel and at the last hour just 
prior to sailing they must if required find substitutes to replace any absent 
men; they are held" responsible for this but actually in practice substilnte's re- 
quired are brought along by other members of the crew and are usually the . 
friends of some one or other already in that crew. 

In tho report above referred to and attached* to this note will 'he shewm more 
clearly than my brief note can show' the existing conditions, the idrosj’ncrasies of ’ 
this type of seaman and other information in connection w'ith additional work 
these licensed brokers and gJiaf strongs perform for the masters and the agents 
of the vcs'^els; all this es'ent’al work they have undertaken for many years 
past, and this must he c.arried on. 

In placing before Government at the time the difficulties to be met with, I 
su'bmitted to Government a draft* form of a preliminary register for use 
should Government decide to proceed with the original scheme with the 
suggestion in that event to proceed with all caution as failure would mean 
serious dislocation. 


* Not print-ed. 
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( 20 ) 

'NoU ly Captain H. F. Darvell, Shipping Master, Calcutta, on the difficulties 
which, have led to the rejection of the system suggested in paragraph 7 of the 
Clow Committee Report for recruitment of serangs. 

The two methods for the selection of serangs and butlers as drawn up by 
the Commerce Department, Government of India, were placed before the 
local agents of the Shipping Companies and Masters of Ships and agreed to 
-by them. They were put into practice from the 2nd September 1929, and 
whichever method the agents or Masters decided to use the suggestion con- 
tained in paragraph 7 of the Clow Report, i.e., “the nomination of serang or 
butler for the jiob available if discharged from a vessel of that particular 
line not more than three months’ before’’ was not considered. 

It was recommended in the first place by the Clow Committee in order 
■to encourage continuity of employment and all agents and Masters agree that 
continuity of employment should bo encouraged as it enables men to qualify 
earlier for the bonuses and pension-monies certain of the Companies grant to 
their men after so many years of service with the Company. 

The suggestion has not been rejected by the Shipping Masters, it simply was 
not considered in connection with methods 1 and 2 devised and accepted. 

In actual practice we go one better than this to encourage continuity of 
employment and any agent or Master may on the termination of engagement 
following the discharge of a serang or butler nominate this particular serang 
or butler for engagement for the next voyage in the ship and in these cases 
■no muster from the men on the registers is called for. 

At the meeting at Calcutta in July 1929 between the local agents and the 
Secretary to the Commerce Department, Government of India, when methods 
No. 1- and 2 were discussed and the agents agreed to put them into practice 
here, the adoption of the suggestion in para. 7 of the Clow Report was as 
•earlier stated not considered; there could, however, in my opinion be no ob- 
jection to this procedure if the agents and Masters agree to it. It would 
iiowever, be the cause of some clamour and protest from the bulk of the 
serangs and butlers waiting for jobs on the spot and it would encourage the 
serangs up country who know just when ships are arriving to communicate with 
the officers of the ships who are known to them offering their services 
.and this would mean that the not un-common charge of briberj’- would be 
advanced in connection with those cases. 

This, however, is the only objection to this suggestion, I can see. 

I would point out that the roster system in connection with the musters has 
not been adopted, it is mentioned in a memorandum* drawn up by Sir Geoffrey 
Corbett, that at a later date when the number of unemployables have been 
reduced it should be considered whether selection by roster is practicable. The 
roster system, however is considered impracticable by the agents and Masters 
as it would take away the right of the agent or Master of free selection of 
serangs or butler best suited for the particular vessel and the trade the vessel' 
is employed in, and the agents have informed the serangs and butlers that tlid 
method of selection adopted does not insure for the men engagement in order 
of rotation. 


® Not reproduced here. 
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( 21 ) 

Extract from Utter from ilessra. Begg Dunlop and Co., Ltd., Secretaries, Tea 
Districts Labour Association, Calcutta, to the Joint Secretaries to the Royal 
Commission on Labour, No. WGlJljSSl, dated the 6th February 1930, regarding- 
the liquidation of village debts of emigrants to the Assam plantations. 

The sum of Es. 15,300 was paid 
during the last four years by Local Agents for the liquidation of village 
debts of emigrants. ' 

2. We wish further to state that, as a general rule, village debts are only 
paid on behalf of family parties migrating with a view to settling on an estate^ 
debts of single^ males are not paid, nor of such as go up for short terms with 
the understanding that thej’- are t-o be repatriated at garden expense on expiry 
of the term. 

*4 « » » 


( 22 ) 

Extract from letter from M, K. Gantlie, M.A., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner 
of Sibsagar) Jorhat, to the Joint Secretary to the "Royal Commission on Labour 
No. SJtSS-M., dated the 17th hlay 1930. 

# # # if # 

Some gardens increased their wages in 1921; others in 1922, The year 1921 
should, therefore, be taken alongside 1929. The method has been to decreaso- 
the minimum tasks rather than to increase the minimum wage. Speaking gen- 
erally, the minimum task expected of the labour has decreased by one-fourth. 
Instead of 40 nals he hoes 50 nals for 0-4-0 annas and instead of prunning 20. 
bushes he prunes 14 bushes for 0-4-0 annas. In other words, the rate of 
wages for any particular amount of work has increased by about 33 per cent. 


(23) 

Extract from letter from the Secretary, Indian 2’ea Association, Calcutta, to- 
the Joint Secretaries to the Royal Commission on Labour in India, No, Olflf-O., 

dated the 3Srd June 1930. 

« * « « » 

3. Your second request is for the considered opinion of this Association on- 
the question of labour exchanges in the tea districts, on the assumption that 
employers would not be permitted to recruit except through this Agency. Pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that this request has particular reference to Assam, 
I have to state that this Association does not consider the establishment of 
labour exchanges in the tea districts would serve any useful purpose except, 
perhaps, to check enticement which does not exist to such a serious extent as 
to warrant the expense which the e-^tablishment of labour exchanges would' 
entail, hloreover the system of recruitment which is suggested, if applied to 
newly imported labourers, would mean a departure from the present methods 
of recruitment through sardars wlio recruit their relations or friends from 
their home village's. And although it is not contended that all the coolies who 
are recruited by the sardar are his relations and/or friend.s, the largest per- 
centage of those recruited come within that category, and it is the considered 
opinion of this Association that any system which interferes with the free choice 
by the emigrant of his destination will be a most retrograde step. A further 
difficulty, it is anticipated, would arise as regards the employment, through 
the labour exchanges which the Commission suggests, of faltoo or casual labour.. 
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4. The reasons against making coolie lines, -which are situated on private pro- 
perty, free to public access relate partly to the interests of the coolies them- 
selves and partly to the interests of the employers. The principal reasons are : 

(1) The desirability of protecting the labourers and their families from epi- 
demic diseases, particularly cholera and small-pox, when these diseases break 
out in the neighbouring villages. Medical arrangements on Tea Estates are 
•far ahead of those existing in the rest of Assam. 

(2) The desirability of protecting the labours, who are in ' general unsophisti- 
cated, credulous, and easily victimised, from people who would exploit their 
inexperience, such as Kabulis, money-lenders and others. 

(3) The desirability of excluding agitators and mischief-makers who aim 
at stirring up trouble for Political purposes. Tea garden labour is easily misled 
by such persons and is liable to resort to violence when excited. 

(4) The right of 'an employer to exclude emissaries of other employers, or 
independent traffickers in labour who want to entice away his labourers. 

(5) The right of an employer to prevent persons other than his employees 
from living in the houses which he provides free to his employees and from 
enjoying and perhaps doing damage to the amenities and conveniences provided 
in the lines. 

While it is considered by the Industry that, on the above grounds free 
access to the lines cannot safely be granted to the public, it must be remem- 
bered that the labour force is not confined within the boundaries of the estate 
but may wander abroad j;o markets or in pursuit of sport, business or pleasure : 
it must also 'bo remembered that no obstacles are put in the way of the labourers’ 
friends when they desire to visit- the lines. 

6. You finally ask for a statement of the considered views of the Association 
as to the possibility, if recruitment of labour is to be free, that the control 
and regulation of -wages and labour conditions in Assam should be placed under 
the control of a public body on which public opinion would "be represented, the 
object being that public opinion in India might be assured of the satisfactory 
control of general conditions in the tea gardens. In their evidence* before 
the Eoyal Commissioners at Shillong, this Association’s representatives en- 
deavoured to make it clear that the Assam tea industry while admitting the 
necessity for some mild measure of control of recruitment for an interim 
period, looked forward to the day when the province would be placed on the 
same footing as tea elsewhere in India. This Association does not 
consider that conditions on tea estates ar-e so unsatisfactory, as compared with 
other industries in India and with those in the districts from which the labourer 
omigrate.s. as to necessitate conditions in Assam being regulated in the manner 
suggested. The Association is in doubt whether the proposal to which this 
question relates is for the constitution of a controlling body simultaneously with 
the grant of freedom in recruiting, or for the constitution of such a body 
as a means whereby freedom in recruiting may ultimately be achieved. The 
reply given above is based on the latter alternative interpretation of the 
question. If the former reading of the proposal is the correct one the Associa- 
tion would be prepared to consider the question again from this angle. 


(24) 

Extract from letter from the Secretary, Assam Branch Indian Tea Association, 
Dihrugarh, P. 0., to the Joint Secretaries, lioyal Commission on Labour in 
India, No. Ifil, dated the l^th July 1930. 

I enclose the following four statements : — 

1. Percentages of average daily working strength of men, women, and 
children to total number of labourers on the books for the months 
of March and September during the years ending June 1923 to 
1929, both inclusive, compiled from the Eeports on Immigrant 
Labour in Assam. ■ 

*Koyal Commission on Labour, Evidence Yolume VT, Part II, pages 250-253, 

2a2 
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2. Porcontagos of family earnings for tho months of March and Sentem 

■ z ts\x%z t 

January to 31sfc Dccombor 1929, with percentages of thoSTbseS 
vathn^ sickness, or leave, and areas under tea and rice (£Act) culti? 

4. Percentage of average daily attendance and of Met land to Tea area 
WJtli number of coolies per acre in respect of all Tea Estatnq in 
tho Hailakandi District of the Surma Valley. 

forwarding tho third Blatcmont is due to tho fact it is con- 
mdered the months of March and September taken in the Government returns 
porcontago of ahsenteoism, owing to tho Ehet season being 
approximately July, August and Dccombor. ° 


- ^ perusal of those figures it will ho observed that whereas tho wages 

in the Assam Valley, (oxxluding tho Goalpara District, in which there is little 
tea), have increased anything between 15 per cent, to 46 per cent, since 1923 
and m the Surma Valley between IS per cent, and 43 per cent., for the same 
period, tho percentage of attendance is loivcr now than it was in 1922, tbas 
clearly supporting this Association's ovidonco* that higher wages have not 
resulted in more work. 




1 . — Statement showing tho pcrcontago of avorago daily working strength of 
man, woman and children,, to total number of labourers on books in tea 
gardens in Assam, for tho months of March and September daring 19^ to 
1929, compiled from Deports on Immigrant Labour in Assam. 


Percentogo. 


1 

1 1 

1 1923.. 1 

1 2 1 

1 

1924. 

O 

O 

f I 

1925. 1 

1 ^ 1 

1 1926. 1 
5 1 

1927. 

1 

G 1 

^^1928. 

li i 

" 7 1 

' 

192I>. 

» 

Men 

, 

78-3 

78*3 

WBm 

75-8 

74-4 ! 

77-8 

76-6 

Women 


71-5 

72-0 


70-9 

74-4 

74-7 

73'3 

Children 

1 

70-2 

72-0 

1 

■i 

74:>3 

74-4 

1 

71-8 

69-1 


•Royal Commission on Labour, Evidence Volume yi. Part II, pages 131 to 
139. 
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Vo. t . — Statement showing the percentage of increase in family earnings between 
1923 and 1929, compiled from the Reports on Immigrant Labour in Assam. 


District. 

1 

1923. 

2 

1929. 

3 

Percentage 

of 

rise. 

4 






Rs. a. p. 

Bs. a 

P- 


Ltthhimpur Sadar 


a 


a 

26 8 

8 

32 1 

8 

26 

North Laldiimpur 

« 

a 


a 

21 4 

11 

26 11 

0 

21 

Sibsagar 

a 

a 


a 

20 8 

6 

24 6 

2 

19 

Jorhat 


a 



19 12 

6 

23 10 

1 

20 

Golaghat . . 


a 


a 

19 14 

4 

22 12 

1 

16 

Darrang Sadar . 


a 


a 

20 0 

6 

26 1 

2 

30 . 

Mangaldai . . 


a 


a 

20 3 

6 

29 4 

0 

46 

Nowgong 

a 

« 


a 

20 1 

4 

23 0 

8 

15 

Kamrup Sadar . 

a 

a 


a 

18 13 

10 

23 2 

1 

23 

Goalpara Sadar 

a 



a 

17 4 

11 

27 6 

2 

68 

Goalpara • . 

• 



a 

13 2 

0 

26 11 

0 

103 

Cachar Sadar 

a 

a 


a 

16 3 

9 

19 1 

9 

17 

Hailahandi . . 


a 


a 

16 16 

10 

.19 9 

2 

15 

North Sylhet 


a 


a 

16 4 

10 

21 4 

0 

39 

Karimgimj . . 

a 

a 


a 

16 10 

9 

.21 13 

10 

40 

South Sylhet . 

a 

a 



16 3 

1 

23 3 

7 

43 

Habigunj 


a 


* 

16 4 

0 

21 11 

7 

34 


Average for the Assam Valley 
Average for the Surma Valley 
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iVo.' S [a ). — Statement showing percentage of average daily attendance on 51 
Tea Gardens in the Assam Valley from 1st January to 31st December 1929, 
with percentage of those absent through sickness or leave, and areas under 
tea and- rice {khet) cultivation. 




Average 

Average Percentage. 

d 

. 

C 


‘ 

total 








1 

labour. 





u 

«>4 

© 

Serial 

No. 

Name of 






• E 

fd- 

s 

District or 
Sub-Divisiori. 



At 



.2 

o . 
© 

d 

3 

o 

O' 



On 

At; 

Work. 

Sick. . 

Leaye 

d 

tii g 
e3 .2 

CO 



Book. 

Work. 


* 

- 

03 

© 

© 

u 

o 







• 

< 

.-31 

< ■ 

1 

Lakhimpur '. 

457 

329 

! 72 

• I • 

6 

;i6 

.336 

29 

2 

I)o. 

870 

631 

. 76 

. 4 . 

5 

.15 

.441 

211 

■ 3 

Do. 

3,286 

2,235 

. 67 

. (Not supplied.). 


1,140 

4 

Do. 

1,112 

830 

. 75 

. 1 

24 


632 

256 

• 5 

Do. 

1,259 

2,037 

961 

. 76 

. 1 . 

23; .. 

' p • 

766 

320 

6 

Do. 

1,559 

. 76 

. 9-5* 

1,376 

700 

7 

Do. 

2,492 

1,318 

. 53 

. 2 . 

1.3 

14 

.32 

. (Not 
supplied). 

8 

Do. 

1,079 

649 

60 

1 . 

25 

. Do. 

9 

Do. 

361 

257 

. 71 

3 . 

;5 

.11 

Do. 

10 

Do. 

1,997 

1,367 

. 71 

. 1 . 

1.6 

.12 

1,000 

720 

11 

Do. 

2,076 

1,690 

81 

3 

14 

2 

, , 

450 

12 

Sibsagar 

1,907 

1,267 

. 65 

. 6 

■ (Not 

supplied.) . 

1,101 

13 

:do. 

620 

396 

64 

3 

1 

32 

430 

■ 260 

14 

•Do. 

1,624 

1,205 

71 

6 

13 

10 

1,016 

245 

‘ 15 

Do. 

1,301 

867 

66 

4 

16 

14 


• • 

16 

Do. 

1,513 

1,044 

68 

4 

15 

13 

• • 

6^ 

17 

Do. 

2,004 

1,702 

84 

2 

14 

, * 

1,103 

18 

J orhat 

3,323 

2,574 

76 

(Not supplied.) 

1,627 

646 

19 

Do. 

3,179 

1,860 

59 

(Not supplied.) 

1,375 

476 

20 

Do. 

1,058 

722 

68 

(Not supplied.) 

806 

230 

21 

Do. 

1,434 

1,135 

79 

(Not supplied.) 

1,375 

103 

22 

Golaghat 

1,432 

973 

67 

6 

23 

5 

845 

453 

23 

NowKoner • 

1,247 

806 

64 

8 

4 

24 

1,034 

285 

24 

Do. . 

871 

589 

86 

5 

21 

8 

667 

40 

25 

Do. 

1,699 

912 

64 

1 

3 

42 

862 

1,680 

26 

Mangaldai 

1,073 

637 

69 

(Not supplied.) 

373 

398 

21 

Do. 

1,025 

863 

84 

(Not supplied.) 

. . 

• • 

28 

Do. 

1,089 

658 

61 

4 

23 

12 

20 

260 

29 

Do. 

Da'rrang 

1,225 

818 

67 

1 

32 


t , 

608 

30 

1,917 

1,357 

76 

(Not supplied.) 


Little 










land. 

31 

Do. 

3,030 

2,009 

74 

(Not .supplied.) 

• . 

Large 










area of 

JcJiet 

land. 


♦Figures for sickness and leave together. 
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’2^0. S (6).— Statement showing percentage of average daily attendance on the 15 
. Tea Gardens in the Surma Valley from 1st January to 31st December 1929, 
■with percentage of those absent through sickness or leave, and areas nnder 
tea and rice (khet) cultivation. 




Average 

total 

labour. 

Average Percentage. 

A 

c 

*'Pk’ 

c 

Serial 

No. 

Name of 









District or 
Sub-Division. 

On 

Book. 

At 

Work. 

At 

Work. 

Sick. 

Leave. 

Ab.senteeisrr 

Acreage un- 
ation. 

♦ o 

o 

to 

« 

o 

u 

u 

< 

1 

Cachnr Diet. 

2,446 

1,723 

70 

5 

7 

18 

1,441 

1,485 

2 

Do. . 

603 

504 

76 

4 


10 

603 

209 


Do. 

840 

640 

76 

1 

23 


861 

300 

4 

Do. 

482 

368 

77 

4 

14 

5 

656 

48 

5 

Do. 

1,231 

925 

75 

0 

13 


623 

343 

-6 

Do. . 

1,093 

733 

67 

5 

28 


093 

434 

7 

Do. 

1,280 

1,008 

83 

4 


13 

(Not 

supplied.) 

•8 

Do. 

494 

319 

64 

7 

29 

, , 

398 

198 

9 

Sylhet Dist. 

3,268 

2,408 

74 

6 

10 

11 

2,452 

219 

10 

Do. 

1,244 

856 

69 

3 


8 

868 

( 352 
(.182 

11 

Do. 

1,991 

1,400 

68 

3 

29 


1,420 


12 

Do. 

1,132 

884 

78 

5 

17 


1,100 

327 

13 

Do. 

658 

569 

87 

3 

7 

3 

(Not 

supplied.) 

14 

Do. 

2,161 

1,684 

78 

7 

12 

3 

(Not 

supplied.) 

\5 

Do. 

1,412 

942 

67 

2 

6 

25 

1,124 

050 
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4 - — Statement showing percentage of average daily attendance and of He? 
land to tea area with the number of workers per acre in respect of all Tea 
Gardens in the Hailakandi District of the Surma Valley. 


Serial 

No. 

Number of 
coolies 
per acre of 
j tea. 

Average worldng 
percentage of 
labour. 

Comparative 
percentage 
of Hot land 
to tea area. 

Remarks. 

1 

1-74 

71 ' 

49 . 

.. 

2 

1-70 

76 

. 60 


3 

1-07 

68 1 

99 


4 

0-82 

69 

70 


6 

0-98 

71 

26 


6 

0-84 

66 

30 



7 

1*44 

72 

65 


8 

1-43 

71 

68 . 


9 

1-67 

77 

67 . 1 


10 

1-86 

66 

38 . 


11 

1 1-30 

70 

65 . 


12 

1-94 

68 

68 . 


13 

1-23 

68 

41 . 


14 

1-C9 

80 

66 


16 

1-24 

72 

44 . 


16 

1-62 1 

68 

61 . 


17 

1*10 

1 

80 

107 

■■ 


( 25 ) 

Statement furnished by the Surma Valley Branch of the Indian Tea Association 
showing the number of rations and dieting charges in the Labac Central 
Hospital from 1925 to 1929. 


Year. 

Total number 
of 

Kations. 

Total cost 
of 

Rations. 

Average cost 
per 

Ration. 

1925 . 

38,289 

Rs. a. p. 

■ 9,189 1 0 

Rs. a. p. 

0 3 10 

1926 . 

46,639 

10,722 2 6 

0 3 9 

1927 , 

46,982 

11,033 10 3 

0 3 .9 

1928 . 

40,289 

9,386 4 0 

0 3 8 

1929 . 

40,379 

8,769 15 3 

0 3 6 


Average cost 

o^ daily ration 

(1925-29) . 0-3-8. 











(i) Statement ot oxpenditui;o of tjio Bundoo Tea Estate on anti-malarial survey ■works, for tho years 1926 to 1029 (excluding the Labao 

Hospital expenditure). 

As furnished by Dr. G. C. Ramsay, O.B.T3., Medical OfBoor to the Labac Medical Practice, Silchar. 
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Note regarding welfare of children in the Lalae Tea Estate. 

A pregnant woman gets leave for fifteen weeks usually from the eighth 
month of pregnancy but she never returns to work until she is passed medically 
fit for work. Pregnant -women are given an allowance of Re. 1 per week for. 
fifteen weeks and a free blanket is given -ivhen the child is born. She also 
gets the following if necessary ; — 

Free milk. 

Pkee feeding bottles. ' 

Free glaxo. 

Free -viroT. 

Free lactagol. 

Free Cow Gate food, etc., etc. 

A foster mother in some cases at Garden expense. 


(27) 

Extract from Annual Eeport of the Digbol Labour Bureau, for 1929, furnished 
by the General Manager, Assam Oil Company, Limited, Digboi. 

The labour situation throughout the year, except for a minor strike, which 
is commented on elsewhere in this report, has remained normal, conditions 
with regard to housing and water supply have improved and further housing, 
etc., is being built at the time of writing. 

Supply of Iiabour. « 

Labour both skilled and unskilled except in certain isolated . cases has been 
adequate, and at the end of the year there were about 750 men of all grades 
waiting for employment. These men have come to Digboi of their own accord 
and in most cases are prepared to wait two or three months to obtain employ- 
ment. They' usually live with friends in Company quarters while waiting., 

r 

Registration. . 

The existing system which takes a man’s thumb impression and identifica- 
tion marks will be improved and extended. 

On a man applying for work, his finger prints and photo are taken, and 
he is given a registration card bearing his photo, number, caste, religion, ideur 
tification marks, etc These finger prints are properly classified and the 
number remains constant throughout his service. If he leaves the Company 
and returns two or three years later he still has the same number. 

Every man has an individual history card on which full records of his 
service, increases of pay, certificates, recommendations, etc., are kept. On 
the return of a man after a lapse of a few years there can be no doubt of his 
previous position in the Company in the event of his having lost his certificates. 

; Engagements and Discharges. 

Statistics are given in Appendix (A).* 

A new system for the engagement of labour came into force from January 
1st, 1950. The Labour Bureau centralises all applicants for work and registers 
them under different categories. It has been found that certificates other than those 
which bear a thumb impression are of little value, as they can be bought for a 
few rupees. Skilled men applying for work aro therefore tested and graded' 
before engagement. 

Departments requiring labour-' indent on the Labour Bureau and the first 
men on- the list of the particular race and qualifications required aro engaged 
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and sent to . the Department. The Labour Bureau then arranccs all detailn 
■with Accounts Department for putting the men's names on the pay roll This 
system obviates the necessity of applicants bribing the foreman of the Denart- 

^ ar® recommended to 

the OfTicer-in-Chargo of the Department, 


All men discharged are given individual discharge advices by their denart- 
ments. The men present these personally to the Labour Superintendent when 
ttey h^e the opportunity of voicing any grievance they have or think they 
V Labour Superintendent tabes up the case with the department and 
if he has been unfairly discharged arranges for bis ro-instatement or rives 
him work in a similar capacity elsewhere. 

All transfers involving increases in rates of pay or from a department to 
department are recorded in the Labour Bureau on individual history sheets. 


Grievances. 

Any man, ivJio has a grievance, has direct access to the Labour Superin- 
tendent. There is no necessity for him to appeal through the head of his de- 
partment. His case will bo enquired into and if genuine will he rectified. 
Since the signer’s arrival in December 1929 up to the middle of January, 
twenty-eiglit complaints of a serious nature were received and investigated 
Appendix* “B” gives an idea of the nature of the complaints. The number 
of cases given in this Appendix arc probably more than normal as many old 
cases were put forward in the hope that they would receive sympathetic 
treatment and many habitual ofTenders concocted grievances to try the strength 
of the now man. The main dilTicnlty is to distinguish between the genuine 
grievance and the habitual grouser or the man with an axe to grind. Wit- 
nesses on both sides can be brought for a few annas and there are no perjury 
laws to interfere with evidence. Police methods are never adopted, as the 
Labour Bureiju definitely avoids all connection with the Police. 

Unfortunately no statistics of the number of cases investigated throughout 
the year have been kept. 


Housing. 

As soon as housing is built it is handed over to the Labour Superinten- 
dent, who is entirely responsible for its allocation. Repairs are carried out 
by Engineering Department at his request. 

Owing to the quick growth of the Field, building progress has not kept 
pace with labour expansion. This has led to overcrowding and a certain 
amount of discontent. Sanction for additional housing to accommodate a 
stabilised pay roll has been ashed for and will bo put in hand as soon as 
possible. 

Some of the housing areas can bo very much improved. Unfortunately _ in " 
the past barracks have been put down without any attempt at a recognised 
lay-out. They have grown unit by unit. Tlie country is naturally broken and 
inter.=ccted by small nullahs, and barracks were built on all the high ground 
available, w’ithoiit any attempt at initial drainage. The result, now that many 
more quarters are required, is that valuable building grouiid, near the difier- 
ent centres of work, has not been utilised to its best capacity. More barracks 
put into these areas would merely create a slum. 

One area suitable for both Eefinery and Fields employees has been reserv- 
ed for part of the further housing which will be built. This has been survey- 
ed. All small nullahs will he drained into larger nullahs and the whole area 

laid out on a definite scheme allowing for roads, recreation spaces and the 

separation of different communities. A further area in Muliabari and Bapa- 
pung for Fields’ employees will be laid out in the same manner. 

There are certain old types of lines in the Fields’ areas which will shortly 
require replacing. They are in bad conditions, hut are just habitable and 
better than no housing at all. As new quarters are built men living in these 
will be moved out and they will be replaced at an early date. Being old quar- 
ters they naturally occupy some of the best building land available. 

No serious complaints against the type of housing provided have hmA 

received from the men. Individual grumbles are heard by junior men witfa 


♦ Not printed. 



large families. These are accommodated if possible in one of the numerous 
old type quarters which are slightly larger than existing standard quarters 
but in many cases they just have to take what is offered or make private 
arrangements of their own. 

A. system of flush latrines and septic tanks for all areas is now under con* 
struction and should be completed within the next few months. A scheme 
will also be put in hand for planting suitable shade trees in the different 
housing centres. 

The percentage of men housed in December 1929 is given in Appendix * 


Time-Keeping. 

It has been decided that all time-keeping shall be centralised under the 
Labour Superintendent. A European Time-Keeper has been engaged. 

At present time-keeping is kept by Departments, but with the rapid 
growth of the Field, heads of department have not the time at their disposal 
to give the matter the attention it requires. Time-keeping has therefore 
gradually fallen into the hands of Bahus and abuses have crept in. 

The centralising of time-keeping will help to cut out possible sources of 
corruption. For instance absent men being marked present and the proceeds 
shared on pay day between the individual absent and the Babu, who marks 
him present. Another more serious phase is the marking of men absent, who 
do not conform to the wishes of the Bahus over them. Centralising also helps 
in the case of short pay complaints, as there are two departments instead of 
one for verification as to whether the man did work on the day in question 
or not. 

With the introduction of time-keeping it has been decided to lengthen the 
mid-day break frorn’l^ to 2 hours. This will ensure that men have sufficient 
time in the middle of the day to cook their food and have a rest. 

Fines. 

Fines inflicted are placed to the credit of the Fines Fund and are used in 
helping all classes of employees to obtain grants in aid of religious institutes 
and festivals, to organise sports and to repatriate genuine sick cases, dis- 
charged on medical grounds. 


Cost of Living. 

Prices in Digboi are unfortunately high as compared with the nearest big 
bazaar at Tinsukia. The Company has built a bazaar and rents out the stalls 
to different applicants. It is difficult, however, to enforce reasonable prices, 
merely by issuing bazaar rates. Credit sales upset any scheme of this nature, 
as the shop-keepers must charge high prices to protect themselves from bad 
debts. 

The Company also keeps a rice store, but ns sales are for cash only they 
are not large. As soon as a reliable identification system has been completed, 
it is intended to open sales on a credit basis. Good rice will be imported and 
sold at prices to cover working expenses. As sales increase, it is anticipated 
that rice prices in the bazaar will automatically drop. It is not intended that 
the bazaar should be undersold; the Company Store_ will act as a deterrent to 
profiteering at our employees expense. As the activities of the Store increase, 
other necessities wiU be sold. 

No cost of living figures taken over an extended period can be_ given. Com- 
parative bazaar prices between Tinsukia and Digboi are shown in Appendix* 
.“D”. 

< * * * 

Compensation. 

Employees have a very real .grievance over the present delays in the pay- 
ment of compensation by the Deputy Commissioner at Dibrugarh, who is the 
Commissioner under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. One case quoted in 
detail and the delays which occurred for the first half of 1929 are given in 
'Appendix* “E”. 
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Tho Deputy CommisEioncr 'has been written to on the subject and it is 
hoped that payments will bo made quicker, as there is no necessity for ddlay 
especially in commuted payments. If matters do not improve, arrangements 
will have to he made to pay alt lump sum compensations for permanent par- 
tial disablement direct from tho Labour Bureau. 

Tho unfortunate part is that men do not blame the Government, but the 
Company for the delay, and it is not thn_ Company’s fault. Tho Government 
is 50 miles away and unapproachable, while tho Company is always present 
and can bo approached at any time through the Labour Superintendent. The 
money is paid to tho Commissioner roon after the man leaves hospital and he 
is given a letter to tho Commissioner for identification purposes. If he can- 
not get tho money, he complains to the Company, who ran only represent his 
case again to tho Commissioner. Meanwhilo tho man gets no satisfaction. 

*9 • * 
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Note. <hi‘rii Sth March 1930, furnished by Lieut. Colonel C. H. Brock, repre- 
sentative of the United Planters' Association of Southern India, on the 
average recruiting expenses of all Estates subscribing io that Association, 

As ^requested by the Commissioners I have drawn up a statement of the 
average ieciuiting expenditure of all Estates which are situated within British 
India subscribing to the United Planters’ Association of Southern India. 

Tn examining these figures it must be borne in mind that the various pro- 
ducts employ a varying proportion of labourers per acre, and further the 
geographical position of the planting districts and recruiting areas tends to in- 
crease the difference in expenditure on Estates. 

It must further be noted that the major portion of the cost of the Labour 
Department is collected by voluntary subscriptions, that is to say, though all 
Estates represented on the Association share to a certain extent in the cost 
of the Labour Department through their subscriptions to the United Planters’ 
Association of Southern India general funds, only those Estates which require 
full assistance given to them by the Labour Department contribute towards 
this expenditure by means of a special cess which is approximately three- 
quarters of the total cost of the Department. In the area subscribing through 
district Associations to the United Planters’ Association of Southern India, of 
the tea area 76 per cent, subscribe to the special cess and 24 per cent, do 
not; of the coffee area of 67 per cent, subscribe to the Labour Department 
cess and 33 per cent, do not; of the area cultivated with rubber and minor 
products only 11 per cent, subscribe to the Labour Department cess, 89 per 
cent, subscribing to the United Planters’ Association of Southern India gene- 
ral funds only. Hence in the totals of the various products shown in the 
‘ annexed schedule, the first gives the amounts expended per acre by those who 
subscribe to .the Labour Department cess; the second shows the recruiting ex- 
penditure of tho.se Estates who do not subscribe to the Labour Department 
especially; and the third figure gives the average for all whether subscribers 
or non-subscribers. 

The amounts expended by Estates on the labourers’ travelling expenses and 
the supply of free blankets varies to a very great degree. Even in the tea 
districts, where the average is put down as Es. 6-6-3 per acre, some Estates 
expend as much as Es. 15 or more, owing to the bulk of the labour that they 
recruit being transported from a far greater distance. Other Estates, on the 
contrary, are a great deal less owing to proximity of their recruiting grounds, 
and in some cases blankets being not issued free to the labourers.- The expen- 
diture in the coffee districts is a great deal less per acre, as the bulk of their 
labour is recruited close to the planting districts; and the rubber districts re- 
el uit practically the whole of their labour locally, that is, the labourers’ 
village are within a few hours’ walk of the Estates themselves. Further, the 
differences per acre between the expenditure of tea and coffee and rubber 
are enhanced by the fact that whereas the tea estates on the average actually 
employ 1’22 coolies per acre, coffee is employing 0-88 of a cooly per acre and 
rubber 0-37 of a cooly per acre. 

It is difficult to obtain accurate figures as to the loss of advances. Those 
. given are based on the returns made by one of the biggest tea companies subs- 
cribing to the Association. During the past few years this loss has been com- 
paratively negligible, though it is true that prior to the past 10 years, the 
losses were abnormally high. This change has been brought about partly be- 
cause the conditions, wages and welfare have so improved that there is com- 
paratively little difficulty in attracting labour to the Estates, but it is also 
largely due to the work of the Labour Department in supervising recruiting 
in the low country, and checking recruiting malpractices and dishonesty both 
on the part of the labour suppliers and labourers themselves under the advance 
system. 


^Eoyal Com^nission on Labour Evidence Volume VII, Part page ' 217. 
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Items. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Rubber and 
minor 
products. 

Subscribers to the Labour Depart- 
ment, 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Cost of the Labour Department . 

2 10 0 

1 6 0 

0 10 6 

Average cost of way expenses 
and free blankets. 

6 6 3 

2 6 7 

0 4 6 

Average loss of advances out- 
standing. 

10 0 

0 8 0 

0 4 0 

Average commission paid to 
labour suppEers on the pay 
earned by labourers. 

12 2 1 

6 0 4 

2 8 2 

Total cost to Estates subscribing 
to the Labour Department. 

22 2 4 

9 2 11 

3 11 2 

Cost to Estates represented on 
the United Planters’ Associa- 
tion of Southern India, but not 
subscribing to the Labour De- 
partment. 

19 0 4 

8 1 11 

3 2 8 

Average cost to all Estates repre- 
sented by the United Planters’ 
Association of Southern India. 

21 6 4 

8 13 4 

3 3 7 


Average cost per acre for all products ; — Rs.. 16 11-lIJper acre. 


(29) I 

L&tttr from Mr. L. A. EawTce, Manager, Singara Tea Estate, Coonoor, Nil- 
girls, to the Joint Secretary to the Eoyal Commission on Lahour in India, 

dated the 29th March 1930. 

, . . . I wish, however to make a few explanatory remarks : 

With regard to the figures quoted *by Sir Alexander Murray of the monthly 
balances due by the maistries on the Estate from July to December — this is a 
period when festivals are frequent, principal of which are Dceyavali, Ayuda 
Puja, Mahalaya Amavasi, Vinayaha Ghathurihi, etc., consequently during these 
months the advances recovered are small and in fact it is a custom to issue 
advances prior to the festivals named. This accounts for the small reduction 
in the outstanding advances during these m.onths. Although no pressure has been 
brought to bear on the coolies to pay off their debts, and no interest is debited 
to them since January they have voluntarily reduced their debts to a total of 
approximately Es. 300. I attribute this great reduction in the debts to the 
fact that the labourers realize the benefit of the extra 5 per cent, commission 
paid to those without advances. 

In connection with Sir Victor Sassoon's remarkt that tjhe payment of 1 pio 
per lb. more than on other gardens for plucking and the maistry’s 5 per cent, 
commission more than is customary is an_ encouragement, to which I agreed. 
iThe additional rate of commission js a direct encouragement to the coolies to 
pay off their debts but the additional 1 pie per lb. paid for plucking is in 
consequence of the more , careful work required to give the fine quality of leaf 
which I insist upon. The pay of 3 pies per lb. paid on most gardens is 
ample for the usual medium style of plucking. 

•Royal Commission on Labour Evidence Volume VTI, Part IT, pages 318-319. 

jb^Eoyal Commission on Labour Evidence Volume VII, Part II, pago 319. 
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With regard to Mr. CliS’a question* as tq how many houses thero are on the 
Estate, to which I am stated to have replied about 95 to 100. I have 'Binoe 
checked the number and found the total number is 155. 

With regard to Sir Alexander Murray’s requestt for a statement showing the 
number of workers, the total quantity of work done, and the average wage* 
earned • by u man, woman and a child I sent this statement to you two days 
after the Royal Commission left Goonoor (reproduced below). 

These figures related to December and January, which I may remark are 
two of the worst months of the year, as owing to cold weather, the coolies 
do not turn out well to work in these months, neither are they good crop 
months and consequently the coolies earn less than in the months when the 
growth of tea is at its best. It may bo remembered in considering this state- 
ment of tl;e wages earned by the coolies, that they received in addition every 
week cash payments for extra work done, and that these payments are not in- 
cluded in the statement, consequently the average earnings of all coolies is 
considerably higr.cr than the figures given in the statement. On most estates 
including my own, weeding contracts are given out and payments made for 
these contracts are also not shown in the check roll. These weeding contracts 
involve largo sums of money annually. 


Statement showng the average earnings of men, women and children em- 
ployed on the Singara Tea Estate, for the months of December 1929 and January 

1930. 



December 1929. 

January 1930. 


Total 

number 

of 

coolies. 

« 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

per 

head. 

Total 

number 

of 

coolies. 

Total 

earnings. 

Average 

per 

head. 

Men 

Women 
Cliildren 
, Maistry'e 
Commission. 

1,991 
1,574} ! 
1,190 

Rs. A. r. 
871 10 7 
402 7 0 
224 0 0 

129 10 9 

Rs. A. r. 

11 0 0 

6 10 2 

4 14 0 

2,049 1 

1,998} 

1,422 

• • 

i Rs. A. P. 
939 14 9 
610 2 2 
316 16 3 

230 12 4 

Rs. A. P. 

12 6 0 

6 14 3 

6 0 0 

. Total . 

4,755} 

1,628 7 4 

•• 

5,469} 

1,997 12 6 

•• 

Mon with com- 
mission. 



13 0 0 



15 6 3 


• January and December are rather poor months and show poor average. A 
man can easily earn 10 to 11 annas a day. Women pluckers can earn up to 
Re. 1 a day, if they wish to. 


*Royal Commission on Labour, Evidence VII, Part II, page 319. 
tRoyal Commission on Labour, Volume VII, Part Hj 'pago 321. 
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rX.— LONDON. 


(33) 


J^otc fill'll! filled hi/ the Ministry 
London, on the regnlaiion of 


of Lahour, Montagn Home, Whitehall, 
ttTt'pJoymcnt tn the 'port trcoispoTt services. 


The Problem of Port Employment. 


Jhe Port Transport Services of Great Britain arc carried on in numerous 
ports, large and small, round the coast. There are probably over 100 ports 

importance like London to small ports engaged 
■solely on coast-wiso traffic with very .small ship.s. The services include the 
loading and shipping of cargoes of all kinds conveyed to and from the ports 
by shipping, as well as many ancillary services. These arc performed hy larrre 
numbers of independent firni.s, generally referred to as port employers. In 
-the lort of London alone, there are estimated to be over 500 firms concerned 
in this service, and the industry as a whole employs, either permanently or 
•<;asually, over 150,000. insured workers. 


The most noticeable feature of a port work is that it is subiect to severe 
"diurnal ns well ns wider seasonal fluctuations caused by uncertainty in the 
movement of both shipping and goods. Necessarily, 'therefore, the'se large 
numbers of port employers each have a continually fluctuating demand for 
labour. *, 

Moreover, jiort work is not a continuous process like manufacture, and 
■usually does not admit of continuity in employment ns is usually the case with 
road and rail tansport. Generally, the employers are only able to maintain a 
-.small nucleus of permanently employed workers. Port work largely comprises 
;n collection of jobs almost invariably of .short duration, beginning and ending, 
•more or less, with the arrival and departure of ships. 

As a result of the irregular character of port employment under present 
■conditifms^ there has been a marked tendency for the rate of wages to be fixed 
at a relatively high level in view of the fact that earnings may be limited to 
•one or two ^a.vs in each week. This fact combined with the factors referred 
-to above, together with a large surplus of general labour in tlio ordinary em- 
ployment market, has tended to attract to the port transport indushy a body 
of ivorkers considerably in e.vcc.ss of even its maximum requirements, so that 
the common experience of workers in the industry has been a most precarious 
’.livelihood and continual under-employment. 


The Eeglstration ol Port Labour. 

The difficult situation referred to above has for some years been the subject 
-of general concern, and cert.ain measures have now been initiated with a vierv 
-to overcoming it.s worst effects. Jn most of the larger ports, and many of tho 
smaller ports, the employers and workers have combined their resources to 
-establish and administer registration schemes under the recom- 
mendations of various committees of enquiry. Tho principal object of 
these schemes is to limit the number of potential rvorkers in some relation to 
tho amount of work available, so as to overcome severe competition for work, 
and also provide some basis upon which employment in the industry can be 
regularised. This is done by issuing to all men _ recognised as hona fide port 
workers ,a form of token or means of identification, while, at the same time, 
the employers concerned,’ have agreedi to 'give preference in port employ- 
•ment to holders of this token. The joint administrative committees who 
conduct these schemes take steps from time to time to regulate the nurnber ot 
workers, recruiting fresh workers ns required so ns to maintain an adeqiia^, 
but not excessive, supply of labour. Within the bounds of each scheme e 
individual employers have a free choice in the selection 
and if at .any time the supply of registered labour is inadequate, 
they are at liberty to obtain other labour froin other sources. It 
-ed out that compliance with these schemes is purely voluntary. Neiertheless 
'the largo majority of port employers fully support these measures. 

The Engagement of Port Labour. 

Generally speaking, each port employer makes his own independent armnge= 
ments for the actual engagement of labour. As a rule ^ 

•at some place which, by common usage or custom, _ las . \hat large 

place to apply for port work. It will bo. appreciated, Iberofore, that large 
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port-; !>r.vo numerous nid. call places, and each, place has its 

^ men applying for work. Thus, on occasions, employers find insufficient 
men at Ihrir'fnvn call place with no means of obtaining pc scr\ ices of other 
port, workers who may he surplus to requirements at another pj^e. In conse- 
quence it has been found neccssarj-, in order to ensure a Z 

Inhotir for all employers without recourse to the general labour market, to re 
rister for port work more men than the number .actually required as indicated 
by the aggregate labour demand ; tlicrchy continuing, to some extent, in spito 
of the limitation in' registration, the condition of imdcr-employment, 

Willi a view to overcoming this difficulty in some, ports, steps arc being 
-taken cither to amalgamate or to co-ordinate the various call places in tlic 
pork llv this means, employers - would he able to '‘tap” supplies of port 
woHcers’over a wider field, while the opportunity of obtaining port cmplojTiienfc 
would he increased for the individual workers. 


The ultimato object of these measures is “decasualisation”, or the creation 
of machinery by wliicli the total supply of labour in each port can be scienti- 
fically related to the aggregate normal labour demand, so that the greatest pos- 
sible" regularity of employment can be provided for a selected body of workers, 
affected only "by those fluctuations which are the common present day experi- 
ence of industry in general. 

In order to indicate the iniportanco of this problem, it may be stated that 
whorea.s the general percentage of unemployment throughout the country in 
1929 was 10'4, the extent of unemployment in this industry, mostly 
oceasioiiod by clii'onicle under-employment, during tho same period was over 30 
per cent. 


Departmental Assistance. 


While tho measures described above have, in the main, been initiated and 
are controlled by tho industry itself, the Department has afforded material 
■assistance in connection with administration. In certain cases the secretarial 
and clerical work is performed by Officers of the Department ; where necessary, 
premises have also been provided at tho public expense. The Department is 
•concerned in tlio control of labour for industry in general throughout the 
country and acts in this matter through its system of Employment Exchanges. 
To all intents and purposes the measures taken above are a modification of this 
■system suited to tho peculiar needs of this particular industry. Furthermore, 
the administration of the Unemployment Insurance Scheme affects port workers 
and in this case also the Department has found it necessary to adapt its 
machinery. At tho present stage, however, the Department has concerned 
jfsolf only with administration and has not in any material sense attempted to' 
influence tho policy of tho industry. 

< ( 34 ) 


Nott furtihhcd hy thn Minislry of Labour, Montagu Honsz, Whitehall, 

London, on arrangemente made between the Labour Department, employers 

and workers for the rccruilment and Transfer of Labour for seasonal worh. 

(i) Seasonal Domestic Work. 


_ The Doiiarlmeiit’s arrangements for dealing xvith this type of special plac- 
’>>• tl'c fnct that the supply of experienceH domestic 
worker.-, is hy no means, equal to the demand at seasonal resorts. Further em- 
ploycrs arc very unwilling to take inexperienced and untrained workers except 

wlm '*"'1 Jinvc definite arrangements with individual workers 

who come hack to them year after year and with their recruitment the Ex- 

lmiidrd'‘'l « ''ery considerable volume of placing work is 

S ‘r "'I'l the Departmenfs general pkn of campaign 

for rerrmtment and transfer of labour is on the following lines. . ® 

’ Aa/ton in demand area. 

mean.s of norcnnni ...,?i ‘ «ii intensive canvass of employers by 

notify thoir vacancies* to . ^^'■^•'^’sements asking them to 

lie 
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JAnhmq vp of supply area. 

"When llie probable extent of the demand is known demand areas are linked 
with those at which a; supply of seasonal domestic workers is available. These 
supply areas are very largely related to particular demand areas according to 
travelling distance and general transport facilities. Thus, for instance, the 
North Wales seasonal resorts draw their normal supply of labour chiefly from 
Lancashire while the labour supply of South Wales is transferred to Southern 
resorts, the difficulties of transport between North and South Wales being too 
great to allow of an easy flow of labour between them. Special arrangements 
are. made by which Clearing Houses are established for special areas to draft 
applicants to the vacancies most convenient to them. Officers from Exchanges 
in the demand areas visit the supply areas to become acquainted with the type 
of labour there and to explain to likely applicants the conditions of work which 
can be offered them. 


Action in supply area. 

Tn the supply areas an advertising camp.aign is also undertaken at the be- 
ginning of the season in order to bring to the notice of any likely workers the 
opportunities of employment at seasonal resorts. Experienced hotel and board- 
ing house workers being insurable are normally registered at the Exchange 
and no difficulty is found in placing them. Efforts have to be directed to- 
wards securing private domestic servants and workers untrained in this work 
but with sufficient adaptability to undertake it and every effort is made by 
means of posters, etc., to attract likely employees. 

Arrangements for transfer. 


Wlicn workers have been found, definite vacancies with particular employ- 
ers are oTcrcd to them. The Department is able, by means of advance of 
fares to facilitate the transfer of workers from one area to another and all 
applicants arc advised to get in touch with the Exchange in the locality of 
their emplojmicnt so that they may refer to it in any difficulty. Arrangements 
are made, where necessary, to meet applicants at the station and to conduct 
them to ,thcir work and very close co-operation is maintained \vith Welfare 
Societies, Travellers’ Aid Societies, etc., at the seaside resorts. The Exchange 
has authority within certain limits when an applicant becomes stranded away 
from homo without employment, to issue a warrant for her return fare home. 

There are given below figures showing for each Division the numbers of 
vacancies notified and filled during 1928 and 1929. 



Division. 



] 


1928. 

1929. 

South Enstern 


• 

♦ 


i 

• 1 


6,183 

6,260 

South Western • 


- 


• 



2,732 

3,197 

Midlands . 


. 

• 

• 



• 77 

115 

North Eastern . 


• 

• 


• 


4,662 

5,386 

North Western . 


• • 


• 



3,041 

3,365 

Scotland 


• • 

. 

• • 



3,426 

4,606 

Wales 



• 

• • 

. 


3,478 

3,472 





Total 

• 

23,599 

26,401 


(ii) Sugar Beet Workers, Fruit and Pea Pickers, Harvest Workers. 

Endeavours are made each season to organise as far as possible through the 
Employment Exchanges the supply of seasonal labour required “J' 
growers in connection with the cultivation and harvesting of their 
crops. 
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With this end in view steps .ire taken to ascertain in advance the likely 
rceuiromonts' of farmers and growers and circular letters and leaflets lire 
issued to them in various districts calling their attention to the facilities 
olTcred bv the Department for the cng.igement of such labour -as they 
require. 'Personal visits are also paid to them in many cases by officers of the 
Exchanges in order that co-operation may bo arranged. , 

.(\s regards supply, steps arc taken early In the season carefully to register 
all persons applying at the E.xchanges who have qualifications rendering them 
suitable for the various types of seasonal work upon the land, and posters are 
displayed advising unemployed agricultural workers and others who desire such 
work to register their names at the Exchanges. 

Arrangements additional to the ordinary "clearing” machinery of the Ex- 
change system have been found necessaiy for the ‘mating’ of supply and de- 
mand : for example, certain Exchanges in the growing areas are selected _ as 
special ‘clearing houses' for the demands for labour for sugar-beet cultivation,, 
fheir function being, in the event of a shortage of the type of labour required 
being reported in any area, to arrange for any surplus which may exist in 
other areas quickly to be draim upon. 

TJie fares of workers transferred from, a distance can be advanced to them, 
arrangements being made for repayment in small monthl}'' instalments. In cases 
in whicli the employer pays the fares, either bearing the whole cost himself or 
siiD.'equontly recovering the amount due from each -worker by deductions from 
wages, railway vouchers can either be issued to the workers upon his behalf 
tthc amount of the faros afterwards being reclaimed by the Department from 
the cmplo3’or) or special arrangements can be made for the purchase of railway 
tickets by the E.xchango upon the receipt of an "open” cheque from the em- 
ployer. 


It .should he remembered that the -whole of the Department’s Employment 
•Agency work is on a voluntary basis, and that while the facilities outlined 
above are available for all, and are brought to the notice of as wide an inter- 
ested public as_ possiblCj the migration of labour can only be controlled in so 
far a$_ the facilities available are used. Agriculturalists are, on the whole, con- 
^rvativo and are not j'et to any- considerable degree accustomed to using the 
Emplwmcnt E.vchnngcs ffir their labour supply. The distance of most farms 
from the nearest local office of the Department is also a deterrent factor. 

It IS also important to Temember that agriculture is not insurable against 
unemployment, so that the Ministry of Labour has no means of ascertaining, 
" ? i finding seasonal work in the industry. It maV be 

men? Sdnnges"° agricultural vacancies were filled by the Employ- 
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X.— BUEMA. 

(35) 

Letter from Messrs. Steel Brothers and Co., Limited, Timber Department 
Jtanejoon, to the Joint Secretary, Royal Commission on Labour in India 
dated the 3rd November 1930. ’ 

With reference to the visit of the Commission to our Dunneedaw Saw Mill 
on 1st instant, our Mill Manager (Mr. A. A.' Conway), in his evidence* stated 
that he understood the -experiment had been made of paying the shipping coolies- 
direct instead of through the maistry. 

Our Mill Manager has since made enquiries into the matter and advises that 
the direct payment was hardly in the nature of an experiment but was- 
brought about for the following reasons : — 

_ In 1925 at our East Saw Mill (adjacent to the Mill visited by the Com- 
mission) a small section of the shipping coolies became out of hand and unruly. 
It was suspected that this was due to outside influences. 

The unruly section endeavoured to create discontent among the remainder 
of the men which resulted in the maistry’s authority being undermined and 
W’ork suffered accordingly. 

The malcontents made certain allegations against the maistry, viz., that 
he did not credit them with the full, number of hours worked and that he- 
made deductions from their wages. 

The then Manager of the mill proceeded to make enquiries, pending the 
result of which ho suspended the maistry and controlled the work of the coolies 
himself, paying them their wages direct. 

This system, instead of improving matters, merely served to make the 
trouble-makers more independent and unruly. Less work was done than for- 
merly and even the authority of the Manager was to some extent disregarded. 

The result of the Mill Manager's investigations showed that the entire- 
trouble was due to the dissatisfied few, the remainder of the gang being wholly* 
contented with their conditions. The maistry was e.xonerated from blame as- 
on the bulk of the evidence put forward ho was found to be fair in his deal- 
ings with his men. 

The ringleaders were removed, direct payment discontinued and the former 
method of payment through the maistry was reinstated and no further trouble- 
was experienced. 

As the Mill at which the trouble arose has been closed down for over a year 
and the staff dispensed with, it is a matter of some difficulty to get at the facts 
of the case at this date, but wo have set those out as far as they can now be- 
ascertained. 

(36) 

Lrttir from Mr. .-1. B. Mallelt, Assistant Manager, British India Steam Navi- 
gation Coy., Ltd., Itangoon, to the Joint Secretary, Itoyal Commission 

on Labour in India, dated the JSth November 1930. 

There 

are 90 gang maistries on the British India Steam Navigation Company’s books 
and from the 1st of January to the 31st December 19^ the Company em- 
ployed 18,653 gangs of 15 men per gang. -. Assuming that' none of the gang 

maistries returned to India after the four months busy season, ending April, 
and that the work throughout the year was divided evenly between the 90 
maistries the average number of shifts worked by each maistry is 17 per men- 
sem for each month of the year. Our records do not show the actual number 
of shifts worked by each one individually but presumably the work must have- 
been evenly distributed as otherwise we should have received complaints. No 
complaints were made. 

As requested! I enclose herewith a statement giving the present establish- 
ment, from the Cargo Superintendent downwards, to work the system in forcfr 
rvith the British India Steam Navigation Company, Limited. I regret that I 
cannot send you a statement of any of the local stevedores’ establishment^ to 
work the stevedore system, as I am unable to obtain such particulars, which 
are kept private by the stevedores. 


*Royal commission on Labour evidence Volume X, Part II, Page 124. 
tRoyal commission on labour evidence VoSume X,. Part II, Phge- 2391. 
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Enclosure. 


Statement showing the establistoent 
Navigation Company, Ltd., i 


Cargo Department Staff 


Cargo Superintendent • 

Assistant Cargo Superintendent 


Export Staff — 

Head Supervisor 
Clerks 
Supervisors 
Tally Clerks 
Weighing clerks 
Tally Clerks 
JIanifest Clerks 


(Permanent) 

■fi 


(Daily) . 


employed by the British India Steam- 
the Cargo Department. 


Mr. .T. C. Treleaven. 

‘ 3fr. W. W. K. Bishop. 

1 

2 

10 . 

. V 

20 (for weighing cargo.L 
122 
8 

182 


Import Staff — . 

Head Import Clerk (Permanent) 
Assistant Import Clerk „ 

Supervisors >> 

Import Tally Clerks » 

Import Tally Clerks (Daily) 
Lamp Man (Permanent) 

Durwans » 

Sewing Men „ 

Sweeper „ 

Head Gunner ,» 

Assistant Gunners (Daily) • 


1 

1 

0 

7 

19 

1 

16 

7 

t 

1 

19 


79 


Labour Staff — 

Labour Bill Clerks (Permanent) . 
Telegu Head MaiMry „ 
Burmese Head Maisiry „ 


7 


( 37 ) 


Letter fiom Mr. K. M. De.m, B. Com., Secretary, Burma Indian Chamber op 
Commerce, to the Joint Secretary to the Boyal Commission on Labour in- 
India, No. G. LIOOISOI'SI, dated the 27th November 1930. 

In accordance with the promise* made by the representatives of the Cham- 
ber, who appeared to tender oral evidence before the Eoyal Commission on« 
Labour on the 30th October 1930, I am directed to forward hereby the views oT 
my Committee on the recent Eangoon dock strike and the Trade Disputes Act. 

2. The Commission are doubtless aware that the dock strike was followed' 
by serious rioting, which commenced in the morning of 26th May 1930. My 
Committee are sure that during their stay in Eangoon, the Commission have- 
fully acquainted themselves with the circumstances connected with the settle- 
ment of the said strike. It is unnecessary to point but that as a result of the- 
riots, not only Indian labourers but Indians of all ‘ classes, were panic- 
stricken and were led to consider their lives unsafe. Not only this, but there 
was an imminent danger of the disturbances breaking out in the districts, where- 
the Indian community forms a very small proportion of the population and 
where police protection under such a contingency would have proved hopelessly 
inadequate. Thus the situation not only iq, Eangoon but in the districts too 
was so tense and so serious that an immediate quelling down at any cost of 
. ® Eangoon, which had had their origin in the dock strike, was con- 

sidered inevitable to restore public peace and safety. It was under such un- 
precedented and tragic circumstances that negotiations for a settlement had 
to be earned on between the various parties directly or indirectly affected bT- 
tno strike, ahd more particularly by its aftermath, the riots. 

I olume X, Part II of the oral evidence Pages 90 and 93. 
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3. On the 27th May, an agreement was reached between certain leaders of 

the Burman and Indian communities to the elTect that “no employment should 
'be accepted from shipping companies by either Burmese or Indian labour, ex- 
cept coal labour, until the Burmese labour has received a fair and proper treat- 
ment to the satisfaction of both Burmese and Indian leaders.” The first sug- 
gestion made was that the Burmans, who during the strike had been employed 
•on shipping labour, should be compensated for loss of employment and should 
be sent back to their villages as had been done under similar circumstances 
about six years ago. The Burman leaders were, however, emphatic that this 
•solution would not be accepted by the Burman labourers as an honourable 
•settlement of the dispute and moreover they made it plain that if this course 
were adopted there was a considerable danger that the disturbances in Rangoon 
might continue and might spread to other places in Burma. Their view of the 
•pact was that it could not be honourably immplemented unless the settlement 
arrived at provided for a continuance of a proportion of Burman labour in the 
^shipping labour of Rangoon. Under the stress of the situation then existing, 
at least some of the Indian gentlemen, who had signed the pact, were also 
forced to take the same view. It was on the basis of this agreement that the 
Conciliation Board was appointed by Government merely to work out the details 
•of the agreement. As a result of the labours of the Conciliation Board, it 
was arranged that the Burmese and Corringhi ordinary shipping labourers should 
be employed on a 50 : 50 basis. I 

4. Before dealing with the principle underlying the settlement my Com- 
mittee beg to submit that the Commission should carefully consider whether 
‘■Government were right in dictating to the Conciliation Board the principle on 
which the settlement should be based. It is argued that even the employers 
•of labour consented that a settlement on the lines indicated in the agreement 
ref cried to above offere'd the best chance of composing the situation in Rangoon. 
My committee beg to submit, however, that the consent of the employers can 
"by no means be construed as a free and willing consent and that it was evi- 
dently a most reluctant consent — if at all it could rightly be called a consent — 
forced upon them by the exigencies of the situation and under pressure from 
Government. It may also be pointed out that the immediate point at issue was 
no longer confined to the diilorences between the employers and the employed 
Tmt involved the larger question of restoring public safety. It was therefore 
obviously impossible for the employers to express themselves freely as other- 
wise they would certainly have been exposed to the accusation of having stood 
In the way of restoring public peace. 

5. It is also contended, unfortunately not without some show of justification, 
that the settlement was accepted in principle even_ by my Chamber; and the 
appointment of ono of its members on the Conciliation Board_ would apparently 
go to support this contention. In this connection, I am directed to explain 
the circumstances under which a member of my Chamber happened to be appoint- 
ed on the Conciliation Board. On the arrival of His Excellency the_ Governor 
from Maymyo on the 29th May, a deputation of my Chamber interviewed His 
Excellency in order to place before him the Chamber’s views on the disturbances 
in the city and more particularly to press upon His Excellency’s attention the 
-tleplorable inefficiency of the police in affording protection to which Indian 
laboiners were legitimately entitled. Before, however, giving any opportunity 
to the Deputation to do so. His Excellency proceeded to explain to them the 
■.principle on which a tentative settlement had been arrived at and stated that 
he proposed to appoint a Conciliation Board and also invited the deputation to 
appoint a member to serve on the Board. The Deputation, however, made it 
•clear that they were not authorised 'to discuss the terms of the settlement hut 
as His Excellency appeared anxious to lose no time, one of the members of the 
deputation there and then agreed to serve on .the Board. It is thus evident 
that the deputation were unfortunately compelled to act on the spur of the 
mon'ciit in an atmosphere, which was calculated to endanger the lives of thous- 
ands of Indians not only in Rangoon but also in the districts and in such a 
contingency, the deputation could hardly have been expected to act other'wise. 
Tf they had acted otherwise, it i.s obvious that they would not only have taken 
upon themselves the tremendous responsibility for the safety of thousands ^ of 
innocent lives but would moreover have been exposed to the accusation of ha'ving 
stood in the way of bringing about a settlement of the strike which was in- 
evitable to restore normal conditions in the city and to prevent disturbances 
■from spreading in the districts. 
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Companies, and also tiio general question of Indian labourers w 
bavo^becn the greater snflferers of the mob atrocities. 

7 As regards tlie principle, I am directed to submit that it is most pe™?’ 
cions and unsound in that the settlement is based not on any economic , consi- 
derations as it should be but on a purely political basis. Further the Principle 
altogether ignores the inherent right ' of employers to employ any labour t y 
choose and that of labour to seek employment in any sphere it selects. If 
this principle is applied to other spheres of trading and_ 

my Committee feel that it would be a negation of the inherent right of the 
people and apprehend that trade and industries would be practically ruined. 
Apart from this, the principle creates a most mischievous precedent in that it 
would give rise to similar demands of proportionate employment tm the part 
of various communifcies in ail the indusiria] centres of India. If the pnnciplQ 
is allowed to etand my Committee apprehend that any community, -which feels 
• aggrieved on the score of non-employment in a particular sphere, will be 
encouraged to resort to intimidation and violence on a scale, which would com- 
})cl the authorities to appoint a Conciliation Board under the Trades Disputes 
Act and coerce the other parties into accepting a settlement based on purely 
communal or racial considerations, which would cut_ through fundamental 
rights of citizenship inherent or granted under a constitution. My' Committee 
are constrained to observe that a wedge of this nature in the' body politic of 
labour is calculated to destroy solidarity of labour and to create suicidal splits 
in its ranks on a racial basis. Such a position would so weaken and derabralise 
labour as to render any demands on its part for the amelioration of its condi- 
tions impossible. Black-legging would make strikes impossible and' yet black- 
logging on racial grounds would not be considered from a 'purely economic 
point of view as at present. '■ 

8. Jly Committee are of opinion that the creation of employment for, or 
improving the condition of, any one racial section of labour, or in fact the 
granting of special treatment to any section of the community is entirely a 
political matter which should be decided by the legislature or by the exercise 
of special . powers, if any, vested in the Executive under the constitution. My 
Committee feel that coercion of a majority or a minority and consequent deci- 
sion by a hody under the Trade Disputes Act on a racial basis is tantamount 
to abdication by Government of its power and the creation of a position in 
winch a consent gained through coercion may form the basis of a so-called 
agreement and acceptance of the findings of the body or, in the alternative, 
the shifting of the entire burden of consequences on to the party standine out 
against ttio so-called conciliation. . ° 

i' ^ J'ss been stated above, 

it should bo laid down m the Trades Disputes Act that no settlement of anv 

' * f should be decided on any basis other than economic 

and that the light of employers to employ any labour they choose and of labour 
to seek mploN’mcnt m any sphere it likes should in no circumstances be affeS 
by any aw.nrd under the Act. My Committee further suggest tLS in thfeS 
f being separated from India the provisions indicated above musf bn 

meuded many Sim lar legislation that ma/ be enacted TrBurmaorTniv 
Labour Convention that may be effected between India and Burma. ^ 

1 1 COncluBioTlj it would not bo out of olace to uoinf nn+ r j* 

labourers displaced ns a result of the aw^rd nf 

2d 
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BnrmahOUCompany.^Baiigoon^”^^^ 

‘" !1_— — 

during tbe yeai ^ . . ^ \ 1 



January 
February 
^larcb 
April . 

May " 

June . 

July • 

August 

September 


ast • ' 1.23 I \ ' "' ^ Bxtent to 

.r!i— “' 

o. f ... .a - -- 

per cent. g per cent, na 

The combined g ^ _ pDisni 


Absence 

leavelbad 

attendance. 


1-35 per cent. 


Dismissals loi’ 
neglect ot 

duty, 

incompetence 
imprisonnienr . 

2- 35 per cent. 


= pottenchment. 

designations. 

p 6 per cent. 

O.- per cent. ^ ^ ___^ resigns' 

«- “S f“!S' !a“ i 
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all ^vnsJ^MpeiJc __J_: 

neglect of dutj% 
incompetence, bad 
attendance, impri- , 
sonment or 
other reasons. 


Hcsignations. | Retrenchment. 


]• 94 per cent. 


p 83 per cent. 


Substitutes— men 

engaged to wor c 
in place oi 
men on local 
leave. 


■ 5 per cent. 


I" 67 per cent. 


(3) rnuL7liSt1oTbte^pTem1 "" 


Serial 

No. 

Rate 

P 

Rs. 

of Pay. 

. d. 

. a. p. 

Amoimt 
attaohmer 
Rs. a. 

1 

3 

13 

7 

56 

2 

2 

1 

13 

4 

151 

4 

. 3 

1 

14 

10 

65 

0 

4 

1 

13 

4 

137 

4 

6 

3 

13 

7 

79 

4 

6 

1 

8 

8 

44 

2 

7 

2 

8 

0 

43 

12 

s 

0 

12 

4 

19 

3 

9 

1 

8 

8 

26 

13 

10 

1 

2 

6 

50 

6 

11 

1 

2 

6 

77 

4 

12 

1 

2 

6 

25 

8 

13 

1 

1 

3 

28 

12 

14 

1 

1 

3 

45 

0 

15 

1 

8 

8 

51 

2 

16 

1 

2 

8 

45 

0 

17 

1 

5 

0 

50 

3 

18 

1 

2 

6 

36 

12 

19 

1 

2 

6 

29 

8 

20 

2 

11 

1 

44 

8 

21 

4 

13 

0 

59 

2 

22 

1 

0 

8 

26 

2 

23 

1 

3 

1 

40 

11 

24 

1 

0 

8 

05 

11 

• 25 

• 0 

15 

1 

21 

4 

20 

1 

5 

7 

34 

5 


P- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 


0 

0 


0 

0 


Total 


1,253 15 9 


(4) Statement of accidents in regulated, unregulated and exempted factories 
of the Burmali Oil Company for the year 1929. 

Under appendix ‘A’ three statements are submitted : — 

/i) Showing accidents or injuries to men at work in factories and exempted 
establishments on the Khodaung Field for 1929, classified accord- 
' ing to the extent of the injury suffered. 

(ii) Accidents or injuries to men at work in all spheres of employment 
on the Khodaung Field for 1929, excluding factories and exempted 
establishments, classified according to the extent of the iniurv 
suffered. ■' •' 


(m) An .anal.vsis* of the causes of all accidents or injuries to men at 

Tn T- whether involving absence from work 

on medical certificate or not. 


■^Not printed, 
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Regulated esfcablisliincnts include 12 per cent, of the total pay-roll. 88 per 
cent, of our workmen aro employed in non-regulated establishments. 


(5) Action taken by the Burmah Oil Company on the cnquiiies which have 
been held into fatal and serious accidents. 


Precautions arising 
out of : — 

1. Orders issued by the Agent that : — An accident at Yenangyat in 

• August 1930. 

Expanded metal covers be placed over the top 
of mud mixing boxes when shale is being 
duniped by wodemen into these mud boxes 

2. Orders issued that when screwing or unscrewing The fatal accident at well 

pipe by means of a jerk line line must be No. N. O. C. 47 on 27th 
used in place of f" lino as used formerl 5 \ July 1929 and tJie 

Warden’s reoommenda- 
tiong. 

In place of chain tonga for back ups Dunn Tongs 
must be used . All drillers (both American 
and Burman) advised to this eSect and warned 
that any one disobeying these instructions 
would be liable to instant dismissal. 

3. In unloading heavs’’ materials or pipe from An accident at Singu and 

lorries— skids are to be used. the_Warden’s recommenda- 

tions. 

The “Safety First” precautions that have been taken and instructions issued 
from time to time and shown under Appendix “B”. 


(6) Gases of oil dermatitis and any other industrial disease which came to 
the notice of the Burmah Oil Company during the years 1928 to 1930. 


Dermatitis. 

1 1928. , 

f 1 

1929. 

1930. 

Total. 

Khodaung .... 

.! 

1 1 

2 

Ndl. 

3 

Singu ..... 

. 4 1 

' 1 

1 1 

Nil. 

i 

2 

G 

Total 

. ' 5 ' 

1 

4 < 

2 1 

1 



2 

i 

9 


(7) Note hy the Burmah Oil Company describing the working of the General 
Labour Pool and of the Drilling Pool. 


General Pool at Khodavng. 

The Labour Bureau was opened on January 1st, 1924.. In May after its 
opening it was found that there was much fluctuation in the unskilled labour 
employed by various departments. To give more stability of employment it was 
decided that in the place of one department discharging its unskilled labour, 
and the same men being engaged a few days later for another department, a 
general pool of unskilled labour (named the General Pool) should be formed 
which would be controlled by the Labour Bureau and that departments would 
indent daily on this pool for their general unskilled labour requirements. 

Indents for unskilled labour are submitted tinder three headings — (a) Urgent, 
(h) Normal, and (c) As available. During the past si.x years the number em- 
ployed in the General Pool has varied from a maximum of 1,900 in October 
19^ to 1,100 as at September 30th, 1930. 

Otving to the system of classifying the urgency of indents for labour work 
can be spread out to give full and continuous employment to all the men in 
Ihe pool. 

Up till August last all men in the General Pool had been fully employed 
and in nearly every month had worked overtime and thereby received wage 
in excess of their basic pay of Rb. 27 for a 26 day month. 
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T • f)ip strensrth of the General 

In August 1930, a month of ^6 workmg^d . actually 29,361 

Pool was 1,160. A full work month w .„orVpci by each man in the General 
men days were ^vorked, the J'^“f„U°*onth'I work. The average earn. 

Pool was 25-22 days or 97 per cent of a Es. 31-10-8 per man. 

mgs for the General f are |aid Rs. 34 a month. 

This average figure includes .tvorkine days the average strength 

In September 1930, a month 26 "omal be 29,900 men days, 

of the General Pool was average time worked by each man 

actually 28,155 men days %7fe„t. of a full month’s work. 

in the General Pool was ^ ^ GeLral Pool *for the month of Sep- 

Thc average earnings for the men m tne uenciai 

to s\irr.'iy"f rr”! »■<" ’» 

again have a full month s work 

BrilUvg Pool. . , _ _ 

One of the difficulties .of the oil industry in^ Am|rica is the i^nbmty of 
1 « ♦ . n Ipcqnr flpirrefl our labour is affected. A gs-ng of. 8 or 10 or 

12 men^work on a drilling well for any period from one to sii^ months, varying 
in iTme Tccording to the ^difficulties met below surface. On completion o 
one ^soll another well for the gang may or may not be ready. Up to « 
another well were not ready the gang was discharged and re-engaged if and 

when necessary. • „ 

To stabilise employment in this department a pool limited to a maximum 

strength of 100 was formed in 1927. 

The practice now is that when a well has finished drilling instead of the 
gang being discharged they are put to work in the drilling pool at a slightly 
reduced pay, i.c,, a man earning Rs. 30 p. m. as a driller helper is paid Rs. 28 
a month in the pool, a man receiving Rs. 34 as a driller helper is paid Rs. 31 
a month in the drilling pool and so on. ^ 

Tlie drilling pool is employed to run casing in other words to as,sist a full 
drilling gang during the period of drilling when pipe is inserted in the drilled 
hole. 

(8) Note describing the procedure followed by men new to the Oilfield apply- 
ing for work in the Burmah Oil Company. 

A note briefly describing Finger Printing and registration for wnrlc at 

Yenangyaung. 

Every man working on the oilfields must he in possession of a Pinger 
Print registration card which hears the man’s name, father’s name, the photo 
of the man, his finger print, age, any scars or peculiarities, and a" serial 
number To obtain a Finger Print card an applicant for work must he scut 
to the Finger Print Bureau with a letter asking for the bearer to be finger 
printed by a representative of one of the companies operating in the Tenang- 
yaung area or by the Warden, or by a Twinza (Burman well owner) who for 
digging and obtaining oil from his well employs finger printed workmen only. 

, Arrived at the Finger Print Bureau the man is photographed and finger 
prinlod and after giving particulars of his district of origin, village, age etc 
he IS issued with a temporary pass which i.s valid for six weekf. This na^ 

C—V h/^-m Oil 

after deciding what work the mnn I'o fit tr. j Company, who 

man’s finger print remstration number the wnrl^f bearing the 

?na tl. iai! ,,„d r.?ir5 "r 

m at a window of the Labour Bureaircnd his namo ^ f 

of the class of work to which his chit enHtlp^ n register 

of men who pass through the oilfields and register the large number 

to. k... ta„d to insirt „g,v.„ti?ns b.fJrr™ ™ed e“ ,nfl4‘ 
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APPENDIX “ A 


(i) Statement showing accidents or injuries to men at work in factories nn,l 
exempted establishment only of the Khodaung field for 1929, classified 
according to the extent of injury suffered. 


Months. 

' 

Deaths. 

1 

Total 

disability. 

Permanent 

partial 

disability. 

Temporar 

men 

Over 10 
days' 
disable- 
ment. 

y disable - 
tt. 

Under 10 
days’ 
disable- 
ment. 

January , 



• • 



5 

33 

February , 



• • 


2 

6 

30 

March 






7 

30 

April . 





. . 


22 

May . 






S 

34 

Juno . 





1 

3 

26 

July . 






3 

24 

August 





, , 

3 

20 

September . 





1 

3 

29 

October 







25 

November . 






2 

28 

December . 


« 



2 

4 

25 

Total 

« 

• • 

•• 

6 

41 

326 


Factories and exempted establishments employ only 12 per cent, of the 
total work people. 


(ii) Statement showing accidents or injuries to men at work in all spheres of 
employment on the Khodaung field for 1929, excluding factories and exempt- 
ed establishments, classified according to the extent of the injury suffered. 


Months. 


J anuary 
February 
March 
April . 
May . 
June . 
July . 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 


88 per cent 
establishments. 



Deaths. 

I 

I 

1 

Total j 
disability, j 
1 
j 

Permanent 

partial 

disability. 

Temporary disable- 
ment. 

Over 10 
days’ 
disable- 
ment. 

i 

Under 10 
days’ 
disable- 
ment. 




4 

24 

1.53 




1 

13 

91 




4 

39 

97 




3 

17 

102 




1 

25 

122 


j 1 


2 

17 

115 

' 4 


1 

16 

101 




4 

25 

72 


1 


1 

25 

100 




3 

30 

96 


1 


2 

23 

91 

• 



3 

26 

136 

• 

7 

•• i 

29 

280 

1,276 


of the total number of workmen are employed in unregulated 
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appendix “ B 

addition to special 




orders issued, by the 


, . Insistence that injured men be sent for medical treat 


trivial the 


o/senouB septic wounds arising out of the neglect 
by workmen of trivial cuts and scratches. 

Safety bolts for well-pullers . • • • 


Precautions arising out 
of : — 

Analysis of injuries treat- 
ed. 


the 


3. Orders issued in the vernaculars 

fication employees on engagement as ^oUows , 

(11 No man is to work up a service pole within a 

distance of 6' from live wires. 

(2) All pole switch operation is to be done by tiie 

operating Staff. .... . , 

(3) If a service power line or lighting line is required 

to be made dead, operating staff will make 
same ‘ dead ’ on request in writing. They 
will also short circuit and earth the wires at 
the place where th^ men are to work, and 
then give clearance to that effect, in writing. 

(4) When the work is completed, operating staff 

will again make the line alive, after receiv- 
ing a clearance from lineman in-charge, in 
writing. 

Note. — Any man found breaking any of the above 
rules' will bc-liable to instant dismissal. 

4. “ Safety First ” propaganda. Lists of “ Don’ts ” 

published in Englisli, Burmese, and Telegu have 
been posted up in Machine Shop, Blacksmith Shop, 
Welding Shop. 

Skilled men have been issued ivith booklets of 
“ Don’ts ”. 

6. Booklets of “ Don’ts ” issued to all Well Pullers, in 
Burmese and Telegu. 

6. “ Shops ” foremen have lectured the men individual- 

ly and in groups regarding safety measures, and the 
precautions to take to avoid accidents. 

7. All Shops are carefully swept at regular intervals and 

all cuttings, nails, etc., removed. 


Eepresentations by 
Workers Council. 

Routine orders by Fields 
Electrification Manager. 


On Labour Superintend- 
ent’s suggestion. 


On Labour Superintend- 
ent’s suggestion. 
Superintending Engineer’s 
orders. 


All welders have been issued with bottles of ‘Eye drops’ 
and droppers for attention to their eyes at any time, 
chiefly for use if eye trouble develops whilst at 
home. 


Superintending Engineer’s 
orders for » Safety 
First 


All worn welders gloves available for use in all shops 
for all classes of work, to avoid the risk of han^' 
bemg cut from jagged edges or plate, etc. These 
are chiefly used by boilermakers, platers, men on 
grinding machines, etc. 

using grinding machines to 
prevent fires ’ in the eyes. 

All welders provided with clear glass shields to prevent 
fweld. 

All welding cables provided with ‘ ground ’ clamps to 
P ® instructed in their^se 

chfp”* *» 

A light trestle was made for use in Machine Rhnn 

sSs:;'''*" "> otrr's's 

houS “TjftSaffiy 


GIPD— Loop — ir r.qi 


